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PEEFACE. 


o 

T he after-pressure of the War has by no means ceased, and 
in several cases has acted prejudicially in depriving us 
of some of our supporters, who have found themselves unable to 
pay the subscription, which is still on a pre-war footing. 

One cannot, however, . review the year 1920 without feeling 
very thankful for what our Society has accomplished. While 
deeply conscious that the Victoria Institute is too little known 
ancT does not fully occupy the position it should hold among the 
, learned Societies of this Country, we feel it is steadily doing a work 
that no other Body attempts. 

The general upheaval in Europe has resulted in a tidal-wave of 
deep unrest flooding all the country, and many things that we 
thought impregnable are being seriously shaken — among which the 
foundations of our religious faith have not escaped. 

Here then is the moment when this Philosophic Institute can 
prove its value in a special way, by standing as a well-reasoned and 
firm bulwark against the present chaos of unbelief. 

Philpsophy, and above all Christian philosophy, can do much 
^at is beyond the province of mere Science ; and we warmly 
welcome the help of all Christian Philosophers in the cause we have 
so much at heart — the re-settlement of the great truths of our 
Christian faith, on an intelligent basis in the hearts of our countrymen. 

j^othing less than this lofty purpose animates the actions of our 
Council ; and when this work can be associated with true scientific 
knowledge, the combination is invaluable. 

W'e feel that the aim of the Institute only requires to be better 
known to command the support of all Christian men of Science, 
and we look forward hopefully to adding many such to our ranks 
in/the coming year. I 

frv incr'KQ+, hua diiTirifif the Dast sesslon, WG see that 
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the Silences of Scripture,” by the Eev. A. H. Finn, the “ Meaning 
of the JSsthetic Impulse,” by the Eev. Stewart A. McDowall, and 
“ Freedom and Discipline,” by the Very Eev. Dean Inge. Archseo- 
iogy in its various branches has been well represented by Dr. 
Masterman’s paper on the “ Walls of Jerusalem,” the Eev. J, E. H. 
Thomson on the “ Samaritan Pentateuch,” “ Babylon in the Days 
of hFebuchadrezzar,” by Theophilus G. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, “ Monumental Art in Early England, Caledonia and 
Ireland,” by the Et. Eev. Bishop G. Forrest Browne, and by the 
beautifully illustrated lecture by Mr. Arthur Sutton on the 
“ Euined Cities of Palestine.” 

With regard to the future we look forward to Papers of special 
value at the present moment ; such as “ The Psychology of Man,” 
by Dr. Anderson-Berry, “ Prophecy,” by Lieut. -Coi. Molony, 
“Public School Education,” by the Head Master of Westminster 
School, and the “ Tri-partite Nature of Man,” by the Eev. Gosset” 
Tanner. • 

Other papers on “ Empire,” by Bishop Ingham, “ Motherhood,” 
by Dr. Amand Eouth, “ Fetichism,” by W. Hoste, and Canon Parfit’s 
lecture on Mesopotamia all promise to be of great interest. 

The large average audiences of last year are a distinct encourage- 
ment, and also the considerable accession of new Members and 
Associates. 

The Institute is greatly indebted to the distinguished readers of 
the Papers of the past and coming years, who have and will give the 
results of their original research and scientific and religious studies 
at a time when sound teaching is so much required. , 

This brief review would be quite incomplete if no mention were 
made of the fresh efiort the Institute has put foith to meet 
the needs of the times in a series of “ Tracts for New Times,” selected 
and arranged for Papers, read before the Institute by writers of 
authority. They are as follows “The Problem of Nature,” 
the Eev. G. F. Whidborne, M.A., F.G.S. ; (2) “ Modern Conceptions 
of the Universe,” G. F. C. Searle, M.A., F.E.S. ; (3) “ The First 

Chapter of Genesis,” E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S. ; (4) “ Creation or 
Evolution,” Waiter Kidd, M.D., P.Z.S. ; (5) “ The Bearing of 

Archeeolomcai and Historical Research unon the New Testament.”^ 


PREFACE. Vii 

Life ill Connection with the Genesis Account of Creation/’ the Eev. 
A., Irving, D.Sc., B.A. 

In conclusion, we look forward with confidence to a large accession 
to our Members, as the important work of the Yictoria Institute 
becomes better known. 

Alfred T. Schofield, 

* Editor » 
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VICTORIA INSTITUTE, 


REPOKT OF THE COCNCIL FOE THE YEAR 1919. 

Read at the Ahhual. Geheeal Meetthg, Mabch 1st, 1920. 


1. Progress of the Institute, 

In presenling to the Members of the Victoria Institute the 
Fifty-first Annual Report, the Council desire to acknowledge 
the good hand of God in carrying the Institute through another 
year. They are thankful to note that with the cessation of 
hostilities and the subsequent signing of the peace treaty fresh 
interest in the work of the Institute has been aroused, as shown 
by increased attendances at the meetings. The work of 
reconstruction, however, is everywhere slow. The past year 
has been one of great unsettlement. The exaggerated hopes 
of a new earth held out by politicians, as the immediate 
results of peace, have not been realized. 

All now recognize that a permanent advance can only be 
realized by a united effort to economize and produce more 
on behalf of the community in general. We trust that this 
same spirit of united effort and concentrated interest may be 
found among the Members of the Institute. The high standard 
of the papers of previous years has been well maintained and 
the best thanks of the Council are due to those who at no small 
expense of time and trouble have thus contributed to the 
usefulness of the Institute. 


Nine ordinary meetings were held during the year 1919. The 
papers were— 

“ Christian Sanity.” By A. T. Schoeield, Esq., M.D. 

Influence of Christianity on the Position of Women.” By 
^ ^ M C. L. Maynard, First Principal of Westfield College, 

University of London. 

“ The Philosophy of Bishop Butler.” By the Rev. H. J. R. Marston. 
“The. Personal Influence of Great Commanders in the Past.” By 
Major-General Sir George K. Scott-Moncrieef, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.I.E. 

“ The Teacher’s Vocation.” By Montague J. Rbndall, Esq., M. A., 
m Head Master of Winchester College. 

“Plants of the Bible.” By A. B. Rendee, Esq., B.So., F.R.S. 
(Illustrated by lantern slides.) 

: .* , ' * • ^ ; B'2' , ' 
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“ Tile One in The Many, and The Many in The One.” By Professor 
H. Langhorne Orchard, M.A., B.Sc. 

“The Mosaic Calendar, as a means of dating approximately certain 
Ancient Writings.” By E. Walter Maunder, Esq., E.R.A.S. 

Annual Address: “The Literary Marvels of St. Luke,” By Lieut. - 
Colonel G. Mackiklay. 

3. The Journal of Transactions. 

Volume LI of the Transactions was issued in January, 1920. 
The papers themselves are published in full, and also, to meet 
the desire of Members, the reports of the discussions, which 
had, owing to the hea\y cost of paper and printing, been much 
condensed in late years. 

4, Council and Officers. 

The following is the List of the Council and Officers for the year 
1920:— . 


Ihcsitmt, 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Halsbury, P.C., F.R.S. 

Uia-prrsibrutgi, 

Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 

Ver^Rev* H. Wace, M.A., D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.O.I.E., D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Rev. Prebendary Fox, M A. 

Lt.-Colonel George Mackinlay. 

Alfred T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., Chairman of Council. 


Jottorarg |inhiiors. 


H. Lance Gray, Esq. 


r 


G. Avenell, ! 


Ijonnrarn ©rrasum. 
Arthur W. Sutton, Esq., J.P., F,L,S. 

Soncrarg ^ctrciarg. 
William Hoste, Esq., B.A. 

lotiomg- dpMtor of tijr |onrnal. 
A. T. Schofield, Esq., M.D. 


Rev. Chancellor Lias, M.A. 

T. G. Pinches. Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S. 

Arthur W, Sutton, Esq., J.P., F.L.S. 
Professor H. Langhorne Orchard, M.A., B.Sc. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop J. E. 0. Welldon, D.D. 
Sydney T. Klein, Esq., F.L.S., F.R.A.S. 

;^v. H. J. R, Marstori, M.A. 

^ X W.Thirtle, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S. 

E. J. Sewell, Esq. 

Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M., 
Deputy Chairman^ ^ 


(In Order of Original Election.) 

R. W. Dibdin 


, F.R.G.S. 


,M.A. 


T. B. Bishop, Esq. 

H. Lance Gray, Esq. 

John Clarke Dick, Esq., 

W. Hoste, Esq., B.A. 

Alfred H. Burton, Esq., B.A.. M.D., C.M. 
Ern St W. G. Masierman, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Theodort' Roberrs, Egg 

S: ■^* Moiony, O-B.E., late R.E. 
Lt.-Col. Hope Biddulnh, D.S.O., R.F.A, 
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5. Election of Council and Officers, 

In accordance with, the rules the following Members of the 
Council retire by rotation : — 

Joseph Graham, Esq. 

The Rev. G. H. Lancaster, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

T. B. Bishop, Esq. 

H.^Lance Gray, Esq. 

The Rev. Chancellor Lias, M.A. 

T. G. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S. 

of whom the following offer themselves and are nominated 
by the Council for re-election : — 

T. B. Bishop, Esq. 

H. Lance Gray, Esq. 

The Rev. Chancellor Lias, M.A. 

T. G. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S. 

Th^ Council propose as Vice-President : — 

The Rt. Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham, 
and as Members of Council : — 

W. Dale, Esq., E.S.A., P.G.S. and 
Colonel C. W. R. St. John, late R.E. 

6. Obituary, 

The Council regret to announce the death of the following 
Members and Associates 

The Rev. C, H. Barlow, P. A. Bevan, Esq., Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, 
Bart., The Rev. John Cain, The Ven. Archdeacon W. Daunt, The Rev. J. 
Eskersley, The Rev. Dr. R. H. Fleming, Charles Gray, Esq., R. Gladstone* 
Esq., Mrs. C. S. Hogg, Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.I.E., The Rev. Dr. H. 
L^sdell, The Rev. Isaac Levinson, The Ven. Archdeacon A. E. Moule, 
The Rev. J. S. Moffat, C.M.G., The Rev. Canon Rendell, The Hon. J. W. 
Symonds, Henry Sandford, Esq,, and the Ven. Archdeacon A. M. Wood. 

7. New Members and Associates, 
lihe following are the names of new Members and Associates 
elected during 1919 , 

^ Membebs.— David Anderson-Berry, Esq., M.D., LL,D„ The Rev. 

M. Berry, John C. Dick, Esq., M.A., J. Cavendish Molson, Esq., 
M,D., Edward R. P. Moon, Esq., M.A., John Marshall Spink, Esq. 

Associates. ^The Rev. W. L. Baxter, D.D., Mrs. Harry Barker, !Miss 
Edith Brown, Albert Close, Esq., Mrs. J. Cain, The Rev. Principal S. 
Chadwick, Miss E, A. Everett, Thomas Fox, Esq., Herbert A. Hall, Esq.. 

J. Harvey, Esq., The Rev. Gifford H. Johnson, M.A., Miss A. C. Knox, 
The Rev. A. J. Nast, D.D., The Rev. C. Neill, M.A., B.D., Miss F. E. 
Newton, The Rev. H. G. Peile, Miss Violet H. Thorold, Mrs. N. H. WelclT, 
Major P. J. Wiseman. ^ 
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8. Number of Members and Associates. 

The following statement shows the number of supporters of 
the Institute at the end of December, 1919 


Life Members 
Annual Members 
Life Associates 
Annual Associates 
Missionary Associates 
Library Associates 

Total 


18 

73 

56 

228 

13 

27 

416 


showing a decrease of 17 as compared with the total number of 

ripf Members and 
Associates have joined during the year ; but death has-been 

StTnrje • ™ ’'•™ “‘O” “ 

9. Finance, 

feh^Vt? continued to make themselves 
felt. The_ only sound method of meeting this is bv the 

Members and Associates. It will be 
noted that the actual Annual Associates outnumber the Annual 

r 

10. special Fund. 

.r, T ^ the financial position 

n which The Institute found itself, as an outcome of the War 

An appeal was launched which met with an encouragin'^ response’ 
g06 7a. was received and our warm thanks are "dSfto S 

11. Donations. 

17 10a. ; Benj. Akhurst. Esq £l la • 

E.M.Arrowsmith,^.sq., f2 2 a.; 4Priend,£20; Colonel A V a 
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Bell, 10s, ] Tlie Rev. Canon D. M. Berry, £1 1^. ; Miss B. H. 
Bolton, £10 ; Dr. Alfred H. Burton, £2 ; G. E. Christie, Esq., 
M.A., £1 Is. ; The Rt. Hon. Lord Dunleath, £5 ; The Rev. Preb. 
Fox, M.A., £10 ; The Rev. Canon Girdlestone, £5 5^. ; Archibald 
Greenlees, Esq., £1 Is. ; Arthur Jessop, Esq., £5; Lt.-CoL G. 
Mackinlay, £5 5$. ; Miss M. Mackinlay, £2 2^. ; E. Walter 
Maunder, Esq., P.R.A.S., £2 2s, ; Dr. W. H. Plaister, £3 3s, ; 
E. J. Seweir, Esq., £2 2s . ; Arthur W. Sutton, Esq., J.P., £10 ; 
Miss C. Tindall, £1 Is , ; F. P. Trench, Esq., F.R.C.S., £1 Is. ; 
W. Duncan White, Esq., £5 ; C. E. Baring Young, Esq., £200. 

12. Auditors, 

The Council desire to tender to Messrs. Lance Gray and 
G. Avenell their warm thanks for their services as Auditors, 
continued through another year. 

• 

13. Gunning Prize. 

The award of the Gunning Prize was allotted this year, according 
to the notice published in last year’s report, to the best book, 
published within the previous three years, in accord with the 
objects and aims of the Victoria Institute. After careful 
consideration it was decided by the Council to divide a sum 
of £70 between the Rev. A. H. Finn (£40) for his book The 
Unity of the Pentateuch,” and Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S. 
(£30), President of University College, Cork, for his work, The 
Church and Science.” 

14. 

^The year has been marked by the appearance in pamphlet 
form of seven important lectures read before the Institute in 
previous years. 

1. D^The Problem of Nature.” By the Rev. G. F. 

» Whidborne, M.A. 

2. '' Modern Conceptions of the Universe.” By G. F. C. 

Searle, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

3; The First Chapter of Genesis.” By E. Walter 
Maunder, Esq., F.R.A.S.' 

4. Creation or Evolution.” By Walter Kidd, Esq., M.D., 

'■■'•F.Z.S. ' , 

5. '' The Bearing of Archaeological and Historical Researc]^ 

upon the New Testament.” By the Rev. Parlm 
P. Flom^ ' ' ' # 
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‘Indications of a Scheme in the Universe.”' Bv the 
Rev. Canon R. B. Girdlestone, M.A. 

Luminaries and Life in Connection with the Genesis 
Account of Creation.” Bv the Rev. A Irvino- 
D.Sc.,B.A. 


This was made possible by the most generous intervention of 
one of the Life Associates of the Institute, through whom a sum 
of £200 was subscribed, with this special object in view. 
Ihe best thanks of the Council are herewith conveyed 
to the kind donor. Members and Associates are warmly 
invited to obtam copies of these up-to-date and authoritative 
treatises on questions which are agitating the minds of men 
to-day and to circulate them as widely as possible. Copies 
fiSc^gs^S W Victoria Institute, Central 


15. Conclusion, 


Since the publication of the last Report the peace treaty 
has been si^ed and the nations are nominally friends once 
more But there is no truce in the war with the powers of evil 

'instructive criticism is unwearied in 
for ^^/'Tthority of the Holy Scriptures, 

trL^Lf tie Victoria Institute stands. It is 

truth if. M champions of the 

truth has led to changes of front in the enemy’s ranks. Old 

positions have been abandoned; “assured results” have been 

irthf tiS I attacks 

on the truth, even, paradoxical though it may sound “ in the 

rfSf r .w “ntiaue “and cdl'to tie detod?™ 

of the truth to close their ranks and continue their efforts The 

ditr. ^“’.f to its original aims and object 

desires to conduct its investigations in a reverent spirit keetnna 


Signed on behalf of the Council, 

HALSBURY. 



THE ANNUAL GENEEAL MEETING 


OF THE 

VICTOEIA INSTITUTE 

WAS HELD IN COMMITTEE BOOM B, THE CENTRAL HAT.t. 

WESTMINSTER, ON MONDAY, MARCH 16th, 1920 AT 
3 P.M. ’ 

Lieut.-Col. G. Mackinlay, Vice-President, 

TOOK THE Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, held on March 17th 
1919, were read, confirmed and signed. ^ ’ 


The Hon. Secretary was then called upon to read the notice 
convening the Meeting, and to present the Report and Annual 
Accounts As the Report had been circulated, the Hon. Secretary 
suggested that it might be taken as read, but would be glad to 
emphasize one or two points, the first being what he would call the 
1 usions of peace, on p. 1. The Council, though at no time deceived 
promise of a new earth put forward by our respected rulers, 
did hope that things, which had been dislocated by the war, would 
soon right themselves; but their experience had been that this 
could only be looked for as the gradual effect of patient and united 
Soit on the part of aU. The number of Members and Associates 
jd faUen by seventeen below the previous year, through death and 

i^re^th more Members and Associates had 

joined than during the whole of last year.. Besides this, the satis- 
ctory attendances at the opening Meeting of the current Session 

nT.o‘L7"V' *>•» 

r ZLt: i:z n - -- . • 

ncJf as to the 

more Meml^rs and more united effort, but also dwelt on the 
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encouraging features of increased inembersiiip and attendance. 

He also referred to the generous response given last year to the 
Special Appeal for £500, of which over £300 had been received, 
and to the issue of six “ Tracts for New Times ’’—being reprints of 
Institute lectures, ably condensed by Dr. Schofield. The sale has 
already been most encouraging, and our best thanks are due to the 
generous donor, himself a Life Associate, whose gift of £200 alone 
made this issue possible. The Chairman also announced the intended 
appointment of an Incorporated Accountant as Auditor of the 
Institute, in accord with modern business procedure. He also 
announced that, after accepting election as Chairman for ten years, 
he was obliged for health reasons to withdraw his candidature, 
but that Dr. Schofield had been unanimously elected Chairman, 
and Mr. A. W. Oke Deputy Chairman. In closing, the Chairman 
introduced the four Members of Council elected since our last Meeting, 
Di. Ernest Masterman, Mr. Theodore Eoberts, Lt. -Colonel P. A. 
Molony, O.B.E., late E.E., and Lt.-Colonel Hope Biddulph, D.S.O., 
E.P.A., and also referred to the good work of our Secretary, Mr. A. E. 
Montague, so long associated with the Institute. 

Mr. J. Noeman Holmes then moved the first resolution ; 


“ That the Eeport and statement of accounts for the year 
1919 heremth submitted, be adopted, and that the thanks 
of the Meeting be tendered to the Council and Officers for the 
efficient manner in which they have carried on the affairs 
of the Institute during the past year, and also to Messrs H 
Lance Gray and G. AveneU, the Honorary Auditors, for 
having kindly audited the accoimts once more.” 


Mr. Holmes thought a word ought to be added to the Resolution 
and that was the word “ cordial ” to thanks. Pew knew how much 
thought and effort lay behind the carrying on of a work like that 
of the Institute. He urged Members to back up the Council to the 

best of their power. This was seconded by Miss C. Peaece and carried 

mianiniously. 

Dr. A. T. Schofield then moved the second resolution 

“ That the following retiring Members of Council be re- 
elected, Mr. T. B. Bishop, Mr. H. Lance Gray, the Revf 
Chancellor Lias, M.A., and. Dr. T. (^. Pin'Shes, M.R.A.S., and 
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■tiiat Mr. Williain Dale, D.S.A., P.G.S., and Colonel C. W. R 
St. John, late R.E., be elected on the Council, also that 
Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop of Durham, be elected Vice- 
President of the Institute. 

Dr. Schofield warmly recommended these names for election 
and expressed special pleasure that Dr. Moule, so long connected 
with the Society, had consented to be proposed as a Vice-President 
His high influence and authority could not help being a great 
additional strength to the Institute. , 

The resolution was seconded by the Eev. Peebendaey Fox 
and carried unanimously. 

proposed a vote of thanks to Colonel 
Mackmlay for presiding, and expressed his unfeigned and deep-felt 
appreciation, which he felt sure would be shared by those present 
of the extraordinary work which Colonel Mackinlay had acoomfllished 
on behalf of the Institute during the last ten years. He deeply 
regretted that the Colonel should feel obliged, for reasons of health, 
to relmquish the post he had so ably fitted, and expressed the hope 
that he would soon be restored to his usual health. 

This was carried unanimously, and the Meeting was declared 


612 th OEDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD iN COMMITTEE BOOM B, THE CENTRAL HALL 
WESTMINSTER, S.W., ON MONDAY, DECEMBER 8th, 1919, ’ 
AT 4.30 P.M. ’ 

Alfred T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., m the Ghair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read, confirmed and signed, 
and the Election was announced of the Rev. John Maurice Turner as 
an Associate. 

The Hou. Secretary then gave notice that owing to the withdrawal 
by Bishop Welldon of his paper on “ Spiritualism,” Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, 
a member of the Council, had kindly consented to deliver a lecture on 
“ The Ruined aties of Palestine, East and West of the Jordan,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides from his own photographs, but that at the last 
moment he found himself under doctor’s orders to cancel all engagements 
Under the circumstances Dr. Ernest W. G. Masterman, long resident 
physician in Jerusalem, and Hon. Secretary of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, had most kindly consented to take his place. 

The Chairmast, after a few introductory remarks, called upon Dr 
Mastgrman to deliver the lecture. This he proceeded to do, covering the 
same ground as Mr. Sutton intended to do, and utilizing the same slides 


Dr. Masterman (Hon. Secretary, Palestine Exploration Fund), 
showed beautifully-coloured slides (of Mr. Sutton’s) illustrating the 
■ following tour through Palestine, which he fuUy described In a 
most interesting lecture, parts of which are incorporated in the 
following paper. • 

The tour commenced at Beyrout, and continued south through 
Tyre and Sidon. Thence to Safed in Galilee down to the Sea of 
Tiberias, across the Jordan, south of the lake, up the Yarmuk 
Gorge to the site of ancient Gadara, thence to Beit er-Ras, the site 
o4 Capitolias, and on to Daraa, where once stood Edrei, the capital 
city of Og, King of Bashan. The great importance of this city 
and its famous underground passages, where the inhabitants took 
refuge from the Arabs, were fully described. Thence the journey 
we»t south to Jerash, the' ancient Gerasa, of which many views 
were shown. Ammon, the ancient Rabbath-Ammon, later called 
Philadelphia, was next visited. Then to Madeba, with its mosaic 
map of the country, and Mount Nebo; and then to the Jordan, 
past the Springs of Moses. After crossing the Jordan the route 
lay through Bethany, skirting the walls of Jerusalem, to Hebron 
and on to Beit Jibrin and the ancient Gezer, and so to Jaffa! 
The views of Gezer illustrated the work of the Palestine Explor**^ 
tion Fund. The following is the description qf the tour. 
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THE RUINED CITIES OF PALESTINE, EAST AND WEST 
OF THE JORDAN. By Aethue W. Sutton, Esq., J.P., 
E.L.S. (Illustrated by lantern slides.) 

rpini view of Beyrout as we enter the harbour is most 
J- beautiful. The foreshore, covered with red-tiled houses 
IS backed by groves of mulberry and pomegranate 
trees ; and behind these are the sloping hillsides terraced with 
the cultivation of vines and olives, with the mountains of 
Lebanon in tlie distance covered with snow. 

After crossing for some miles very soft plains, once vineyards 
and ohveyards, but now a sandy desert with a few pines, planted a 
himdred years ago by the Governor of Beyrout to consolidate the 
soil, we come to the Eiver Damur and then to the orange groves 
round Sidon, second only to those at Jaffa. Sidon is not only 
the most ancient city of Phoenicia, but one of the oldest of the 
tooTO cities of the world, and is said by Josephus to have been 
,^.y, Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, and is mentioned 
with high praise by Homer in the Iliad, where he says that 
as early as the Trojan War the Sidonian mariners, having 
provoked the enmity of the Trojans, were by them despoiled 
of the gorgeous robes manufactured by Sidon’s daugWs, 
these being considered so valuable and precious as to propitiate 
the goddess of war in their favour. Sidon was renowned for 
Its skill m arts, science and literature, maritime commerce 
and architecture; and according to Strabo the Sidonian^ 
JlSosophy^"^^ astronomy, geometry, navigation and 

Sidon was captured by Shalmaneser in 720 B.c., and it was 
again taken m 350 B.c. by ^taserxes Ochus. It feU to Alexander 
he Gr^t without a struggle and afterwards came into possession 
successively of the Seleucidm and the Ptolemies. During the 
time of the Crusaders Sidon was four times taken, plundered 
and ismantled. Excavations have revealed several rock-hewn 
tombs, with ekborately carved sarcophagi. The most celebrated 
IS the sarcophagus of Alexander, which before the war was 
Constantinople. He was certainly never 
buried in it A sarcophagus was opened the other day at Sidon 
fuU of fluid and containing a beautiful body in perfect pre- 
nervation, but immediately it was lifted from the kid it lost 
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At Zarephath we saw the churning of butter in a leather bag 
tull ot miUc, which is swayed backwards and forwards until 

it IS fomied. 

This is the site of Sarepta, where Elijah raised the widow’s 
^n to iife ( 1 Kings xvii, 8-24) ; and near here, on the coasts of 
lyre and Sidon, our Lord healed the daughter of the Canaanitish 
woman. 

We next approach Tyre, now called Sur, from which the 
name of Syria is derived— Syria really meaning the land of the 
Tynans or Surians. The ongm of Tyre is lost in the mist of 
centuries, and Isaiah says its “ antiquity is of ancient days ” 
(xxiii, 7). Herodotus states it was founded about 2300 years 
before his tune, *.c., 2750 b.c. William of Tyre declares it was 
called after the name of its founder, “ Tyrus, who was tile 
seventh sou of Japhet, the son of Noah.” Strabo spoke of it 
as the most considerable city of all Phcenicia. Sidon was certainly 
the more ancient city of the two, but Tyre by far the more 
celebrated and one of the greatest cities of antiquity. It was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar for thirty years. Thf* sieo-e of 
the city by Alexander the Great in 332 b.c. was AhT mo2 
remarkable and disastrous episode in the history of Tyre. The 
ijind city held out for seven months, but was finally^captured 
by bemg united to the mamland by a mole formed of the stones 
timbj and rubbish of old Tyre on the-shore, which were con- 
veyed into position by the Grecian army. Then the island was 
made a peninsula, in which form it exists at the present day 
This siege was so remarkable a fulfilment of the prophecies of 
Ezekiel that the words of the Hebrew prophet reL more like 
gI 7eh^r/ prediction. “ Therefore thus saith the LoS 

® «arise many 

mtions to come^up agamst thee, as the sea causeth his waves 

corueup. And they shall destroy the walls of Tyre and break 

in the midst S' fK for the spreading of nets 

God ■ and she shall hS ’ ^ spoken it, saith the Lord 

thS/7u ^ ^atio^ .... and 

.»mto)aad % dust in the midst rf the ‘ 

In more modem times the city MS taksn by Mohammedans, 

r ■ , ■ ■■ ■ 
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the lives and property of the inhabitants being spared on con 
dition that there shoidd be “no building of new churches no 

oil Iiorseback, and no insults to the 
Moslem religion. Tyre was retaken by the Christians in 1124 
but once more fell into Moslem hands at the final collapse of the 
Crusades m 1291. It was then almost entirely destroyed and 
the place has never since recovered, though of late years there 
have been signs of . a slight revival of commerce, and the citv 
IS gradually becoming more populous. In the middle of the 
last century it had faUen so low that Hasselquist, a traveller 
found but ten inhabitants in the place ! 

The ruins which are now found in the peninsula are those 
of Crusaders or Saracemc work. The city of the Crusaders lies 
several feet beneath the debris, and below that are the remains 
of the Mohammedan and early Christian Tyre. The ancient 
capital of the Phcenicians lies far, far down beneath the super- 
mcumbent rums. ■ ^ 

The ancient glory of Tyre has been described in Ezekiel 
with a graphic power of description and minute accuracy of 
detail which IS scarcely equaUed in the annals of hteraLe 
Strabo ascribes the prosperity of Tyre to two causes- 
partly to navigation, in which the Phcenicians have at ah 

Purple, 

for the Tyrian purple is acknowledged to be the best • 
the hshing for this purpose is carried on not far off.” The 
far-famed Tyrian dye was extracted from the glands of 
^ ®Pe°ies of shell-fish (Murex (rmcukJ. Plinv 

says that the reason why Tyre was so famous in ancient 
tmes^ was for its offspring, the cities to which it gave 

beS of ancient Tyre now Ues buried fathoms deep 

beneatli the surface of the sea, the only thing remaining visible 

MMite being an enormous mass of magnificent 

Wh* and marble columns and ruins, which he iii the 
northern harbour, submerged by the sea, but distinctly visible 
when the water is cl^r. Thus, literally, have Tyre’s stones and 
n fie mdst of the waters.” “ What city is 
hke the destroyed in the midst of the sea ? ” (Ezeb. 

up the Wady Ashur, one of the most picturesque-- ■' 
of “ Syria, we find ourselves in the reSon 

of the wonderful Phoemcan rock-sculptures and tombs, tnd 
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camp at Tibnin, whose fine large castle has been the chief 
feature of the landscape for some two hours before we arrive. 
The castle was founded by Hugh de St. Omer^ Count of Tiberias^ 
about 1104. , 

The second day’s ride brings us to Safed, one of the four 
sacred cities of the Jews, occupying a conspicuous position on 
the summit and slopes of a lofty mountain, and supposed to 
be the place referred to when our Lord said, “ A city that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid ” (Matt, v, 14). To-day it contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants — 9000 Jews, 6000 Moslems, and 
a few Christians. Like many other towns of Palestine, it is 
filthy beyond description. It was almost entirely destroyed 
by the great earthquake of 1837, when great numbers of the 
inhabitants perished, Baldwin III fled here after his defeat 
in 1157, and Saladin captured it after the battle of Hattin 
'■■■in llSLy. 

We now reach Tiberias. It has a population of about 6000, 
of whom 4000 are Jews, 300 Christians, and the rest Moslems, 
and is one of the four sacred cities of the Jews in Palestine. 
The earlier city of Tiberias was spoken of by Joshua (xix, 35) 
under the name of Rakkath. The Roman city was built by 
Herod Antipas, and dedicated by him to the Emperor Tiberias 
(a.b. 16). After the battle of Hattin, 1187, Tiberias fell into 
the hands of Saladin. 

The Plammam or hot baths (temperature 144° F.) are to 
the south of the city, and are visited by people from all parts 
of the country. They occupy the site of Hammath, spoken of 
by Joshua (xix, 35) and by Pliny. Our Lord never entered 
Tib^ias, as, according to early tradition, -it was built on an 
ancient cemetery. 

We now proceed round the foot of the lake, and up the gorge 
of the Yarmul^, from Tiberias to Deraa. Following the caravan 
road down the western side of the lake we come to an old ruined 
bridge over the Jordan, about a mile south of where it flows 
out of the Sea of Galilee, and ford the river on horseback ; and 
after crossing the railway from Haifa to Deraa and Damascus 
at the station of Semakh, we follow the railway up the gorge 
of the River Yarmuk to the hot springs of Amatha. These 
^springs are eight in number, some of them several miles up 
the valley, but the principal ones are close to a place called 
El Hamma. Their temperatures are 115°, 103°, 92° and 83° F. 
respectively. The principal spring is in a^basirj, about 40 feet in 
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residence 6f King Og. The following passages of Scripture 
refer to Bdrei : — 

"iOg, the King of Bashan, went out against them, he and 
all his people, to battle at Edrei ” (Kum. xxi, 33). ‘‘Moses 
.... after he had smitten . . . . Og the King of Bashan 
which dwelt in Ashtaroth at Edrei ” (Dent, i, 4). “Salecah 
and Edrei, cities of the Kingdom of Og ’’ (Deut. iii, 10). 

The most prominent of the ruins, covering a circuit of two miles, 
are those of a large reservoir of Roman times, fed hy a great 
aqueduct. There is a building, 44 by 31 yards, with a double 
colonnade, evidently a Christian cathedral but now a mosque. 
The most notable remains, however, are the caves beneath 
the citadel. They form a subterranean city, a labyrinth of 
streets with shops and houses, and a market-place. This 
probably dates in its present elaborate form from Greek times, 
but such refuges must always have been the feature of a land 
so swept by Arab tribes. The Crusaders who besieged it called 
it Adratum {Encydojpcedia Biblica). 

Merril writes : “ When King Baldwin III (1144-1162) and 
his Crusaders made their wild chase to Bozrah, they went by 
way of Dra’a. The w'eather was hot, and the army was suffering 
terribly for want of water, but as often as they let down their 
buckets by means of ropes into the cisterns, men concealed 
on the inside of the cisterns would cut the ropes and thus defeat 
their efforts. ’’ Probably the underground city has connection 
with all the important cisterns of the place. 

From Edrei we travel to Jerash, or Gerasa, which is a city 
of stupendous ruins, second only to Palmyra in size and 
imiiprtance, and second only to Baalbec in beauty of archi- 
tecture. In many respects it surpasses them both, and as a 
perfect specimen of an ancient Grecian city it has no equal. 
These ruins, says Dr. Tristran, “ in number, in beauty of situation 
and in isolation, were by far the most striking and interesting 
I had yet seen in Syria.” The later name, Philadelphia, was 
given to the city by Ptolemy II (Philadelphus), King of Egypt, 
who rebuilt the city in the third century b.o. Greek immi- 
gration flowed into Syria after the conquest of Alexander the 
Great. The Greeks gradually extended beyond Jordan, some- 
^ times occupying the old sites and sometimes building new 
*^ities, as at Jerash. 

According to Pliny, Gerasa was one of the original ten cities 
of the Decapolis. It is mentioned by .Ptole}:|j.y, Strabo, Pliny 

■ . ' Q% ■ 
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Gre^ and Eoman writers, but no details are siven 
of Its history. We are informed that it was noted for its men 
rning, and that it was the “ Alexandria of Decapolis ” It 

CmsaX^s®™“.I Old Testament site.' Th! 

Crusaders made a campaign agamst it, in trying to form nn 
eastern frontier for the Holy Land. ® “ 

Exactly how or when the city was destroyed is not known 
jpS Mohammedan invasion, it was probablv 

ml aftf^ statf orSl 

rams after seven hundred years points clearlv to the actmn 
o an ^rthquake and not the hand of man. An Arabian 
geographer at the beginning of the tHrteenth century, desci 
Gerasa as deserted. Hence we have here a Greek or E^man 

yelr^ tg^ hundred, if not twelve hundred. 

High above the Peribolos or Forum, on a rocky knoU sun- 
ported and surrounded by a massive substructure, stands t£- 
rain of a great temple, whose superb situation command the 
whole to^ and looks straight north along the cXrmaded 
street. The waUs of this temple are 7i feet thick 
Outside the city, says Dr. Green, there are the remains of a 
naumachia or theatre, for the representation of naval spectacles 
onsisting of a vast stone reservoir 7 00 feet by 300 feet, surrounded 
by tieis of seats and supplied by conduits. 

Eabbath^Yr,^^^ it important city of 

S^tb^'M Tf’ ancient capital of the Ammonites, Jho 
Moabites, are said to have been descended from Lot’ 

“r„f ZetZ i"" •’'“Sinai 

east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Eabbath-Amm<?n lA 
io nliT . 7 King of Bashan was deposited : but it 

There are the ruins ‘of a theatre in good preservation with 
or y-eight tiers of seats calculated to hold 6000 people and 

Joab first took “ the city of the waters ’’—that is evident^" 

still hT mhl-l the citadS 

all held out, therefore messengers were sent to David asking 
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for a reinforcement and tHe presence of the King himself, in 
consequence of which David went in person and captured the 
citadel, with an immense quantity of spoil. In the third century 
B.c, the city was rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, and called Philadelphia, under which name it is fre- 
quently mentioned by Greek and Eoman writers. There are 
the remains of a large Christian church in the lower city. 

The exterior walls of the citadel are constructed of large 
stones closely jointed, without cement, bearing in places the 
marks of high antiquity. The most interesting building on the 
citadel hill appears to be a specimen of the Sassanian architecture 
of Persia, probably dating from the same period as the Dome 
of the Rock at Jerusalem. The panelling and scroll-work on 
the walls is very beautiful and perfect, closely allied to Assyrian 
work. These buildings form a link between the Byzantine 
architecture and that of Persia. 

We next reach what is evidently the site of Medaba, a city 
of the Moabites, taken by Joshua and given, with its plain, 
to the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxi, 30: Josh, xiii, 9, 16). It 
was on the plain east of the city that Joab defeated the combined 
forces of Amnion and Syria, avenging the insult offered to the 
ambassadors of King David (T Chron. xix), 

Madeba was recaptured by the Moabites at the Captivity, 
and is therefore included in the prophetic curse pronounced 
upon Moab in Isa. xv, 2. It was an important fortress during 
the rule of the Maccabees, and it became an episcopal city in 
the early centuries of our era. Here was discovered a large 
tesselated map of Palestine. 

NRt far from Madeba is Dibon, which is now nothing more 
than a shapeless mass of ruins, but obtained a new celebrity 
in 1868 by the discovery of the Moabite Stone, containing a 
long inscripton in which is recorded some of the acts of that 
King Alesha who is mentioned in 2 Kings iii. The inscription 
is in the old Phoenician character, and appears to be of the age 
of Mesha. The stone was unfortunately broken b}?^ the Arabs, 
but most of the fragments are now in the Louvre. 

Mount Kebo runs out westward from the plateau with a 
narrow ridge, at the end of which is the summit, Pisgah, and 
^the ascent to this ridge is Sufa or Zophim. Here we stand on 
a site rendered memorable by two important events connected 
with the history of the Israelitish occupation of Canaan. Hither 
Balak brought Balaam to curse ^the pedjjle (Mum. xxii-xxiv), 
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and hence Moses viewed the Promised Land (Dent." xxxiv, 1). 
But towards the west, in the direction which Moses surveyed," 
there is a very wide and extensive view. The mountain ranges 
of Judea he straight before us, with Jerusalem, Bethlehem and 
the Frank Mountain clearly visible. The Russian Tower on 
the Mount of Olives and the summit of Neby Samwil are con- 
spicuous objects in their midst. To the south-west is seen the 
ridge of Beni N’aim, near Hebron, whence Abraham beheld 
the smoke of the burning cities of the plain, whilst north of 
Olivet is seen the cone-shaped hill of Ophrah. The hiUs of 
Samaria are yet farther to the right, with Tell. ’Asur— -the ancient 
Baal-Hazor— Ebal, Oerizim and Bezek prominent amongst 
them. Gilboa, Tabor and the heights beyond Beisan are visible 
on a clear day; but Carmel and Hermon are hidden from 
view, the former by the intervening heights of Jebel Hazkin, 
on which stands Bezek, and the latter by Neby Osh’a. The 
whole of the Jordan valley, with the river itself meandering 
in serpent-hke curves in its midst, lies outspread like a map 
at our feet, bathed in sunny verdure in early spring, at which 
time of the year Moses appears to have viewed it. Prom north 
to south “ the land of Gilead towards Dan, Naphtali, Ephraim 
and Manasseh— all the land of Judah, towards the utmost sea 
(the Mediterranean), the southern hills, and the plain of Jericho ” 
(Deut. xxxiv, 1-3)— all these the aged “ servant of God ” 
could embrace within the compass of his vision, without the 
aid of any miraculous powers. 

Hebron, which we next reach after crossing the Jordan and 
passing south by Bethany and Jerusalem, is one of the oldest 
cities of the world. It was known at the time of its capture 
by th^Israelites under Joshua as Kirjath-Arba, which means 
the Fourfold City. Probably, like J erusalem at the present 
day, it was divided into four quarters, inhabited respectively 

people. The Septuagint describes it«as the 
Metropohs of the Anakim.” 

It IS known as “ City of Abraham, the Friend of God,” to the 
Arabs, who have abbreviated the name to El Khalif— “ The 
Beloved.” It is one of the four sacred cities 

01 the Moslems. 

Haram: Cave of Machpelah. Travellers are not admitted' 
witon the precmcts of this mosque, though a few royal European 
visitors have been pii^leged to enter this most cherished Moslem 
sanctuary by special Trade oithe Sultan. This is one of the 
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Sacred Sites ’’ of Palestine, about the genuineness of wbicb 
there can be little or no doubt. It is almost certain that the 
mosque stands over the original Cave of Machpelah, which 
was the burial-place of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Eebelcah, 
Jacob and Leah. The mosque itself was originally a Christian 
church founded by Justinian in the sixth century, and completed 
by the Crusaders. It has, however, been considerably altered 
by the Moslems. There are six monuments, said to stand over 
the spots where the tombs of the six male and female patriarchs 
are located in the cave below. The Crusaders, impressed by the 
veneration accorded to the Cave of Machpelah by the Arabs, 
who claim to be the sons of Ishmael, the son of Abraham by 
Hagar, called the place the Castle of St. Abraham. 

Hebron was at one time the capital of King David. He made 
it the base of his operations against Jerusalem, which in turn 
became his royal city. Absalom made it the headquarters of 
the unsuccessful rebellion against his father. Hebron lost 
importance after the Captivity, and in the time of the Eomans 
it was hardly reckoned as being a Jewish town. The large square 
stone reservoir, now called the Sultan’s Eeservoir,” is the 
Pool of Hebron, where Eechab and Baanah, the murderers of 
Ishbosheth, were hanged by David (2 Sam. iv, 12). There is little 
else to see in Hebron, with the exception of the glass-works. 

Beit-Jibrin (House of Gabriel) was in the much contested 
borderland between the Hebrews and the Philistines. It was 
known to the Israelites as Mareshah, and was fortified by 
Eehoboam, who built cities for defence, Gath and Mareshah 
(2 Chron. xi, 8). 

This district was at some time inhabited by people who 
devoted an almost incalculable amount of time and trouble 
to the formation of great artificial caves. The result of this 
energy is concentrated as in a nucleus in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Beit-Jibrin. It is difficult to give an account of 
the principal excavations of this type without appearing to 
use the language of exaggeration. Except for their immense 
size, the Beit-Jibrin caves are of comparatively small interest. 
Prof. G. A, Smith (see his entrancing volume on the 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land) and others adopted the 
^ view that the caves as we see them are the work of the Early 
Christian inhabitants of Palestine, because of the destruction 
of Jewish tombs in the course of cutting out the caves, the 
\arious Kufic and Christian inscriptions on the walls, etc. It 
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was the seat of a Christian Bishop as early as the fourth century. 

powerfully established at Beit-Jibrin 
which they called Gibelin, beautified one cave by a handsome 
Eoman.esque doorway. ^ 

To sum up the subject of the “ Biddle of the Caves ” in the 
district round Beit-Jibrin, there is an innumerable number of 
a^cial caves. The date of a few of these is later than the 

J f demonstrably earlier than the 

end of the Jewish monarchy, and there is Scriptural evidence 
^ hat similar caves existed at an earlier date stiU (Judges vi, 2) • 
Jecause of Mian the Children of Israel madef/^em the d^ 

Th?<,r^ tte caves and the strongholds ” 

This shows that such artificial caves were made in the times 
_ the Judges for refuges. Certain chambers were prepared as 

cnambers. Other chambers were used for religious rites filters 
prions, quarries, traps for wild beasts, etc ’ ’ 

had beerwt ancient city 

Sof ^ ^ ^i“ies until about 1870, when 

records^oTthf'v^'^®^'' commenced his research. Bibhcal 
kiu?^ tlie city commence with the time of Joshua. Its 

and^hifa^^™’ Lachish against Joshua’s attack, and he 

^ere utterly anniHlated (Josh, x, 33). Gezer was 

the tim^of fhothme? m carry us back to 

though rJifl « III, who captured it about 1500 B.c 

fl Kings i™ '“‘l» lus daughter. Solomon’s 'wife ’■ 

Simon Maecah»u/the^;grl^trh'?S^^^^ 
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built himsHf a dwelling-place, which has lately been discovered. 
The history of Gezer stretches on through Eonaan, Crusader 
and Arab periods. 

From the excavations we get an idea of the primitive religious 
customs which Israel met with on their entry into Palestine, 
the idolatry and the moral abominations, and from the dis- 
coveries made it is easy to see why the worship of the High 
Place was so fiercely denounced. The evidence of the wholesale 
sacrifice of children, the images found testifying to the licentious- 
ness pervading the whole worship, the evidences of bodies sawn 
asunder, and other savageries, all throw a lurid light on the 
iniquity of the Amorite.” 

We next reach Jaffa, whence we embark on our way to 
England, and thus our delightful tour is brought to an end. 

^ Discussion. 

Prebendary Fox : I will not detain you for more than a minute 
or two, hut I cannot let the meeting go further without expressing 
thanks to Dr. Masterman for his very able lecture, and for explaining 
the slides to us with such admirable skill. I am sure we shall not 
forget this meeting for a long time. I move a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Masterman. 

Mr, Theouore Egberts : I have much pleasure in seconding 
this. Can you tell me with relation to the Mosque of Omar whether 
it is to be taken from the Turks and given to the Jews ? 

The Secretary announced the next meeting of the Institute 
wouj^d take place on January 19th in the same room, when Dr. 
Schofield, to whom our very best thanks are due for taking the 
Chair to-day at a moment’s notice, will give us a Lecture on 
‘‘ The Psychology of the Female Mind,” which will be of great 
interest to all men and of curious interest to all ladies. 

Mr. Martin Eouse : May I ask a question about Gezer ? I read 
an account of Dr. Macalister’s discovery at the time of the bodies 
of little children, and I heard a lecturer in America dispute the 
fact that these children were sacrificed on the ground that there 
^was no injury found to the skeletons. There was no sign of charring 
t)T anything to prove that they were sacrificed. 

Mr. Masterman : I think the inference was that the bodies were 
put there for some ritual. There ^ad been"* a regular flooring made 
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of Stamped and dried earth, and under that floor the skeletons 
were found placed in a deliberate line on the base of these stones 
so that I think there can be no doubt that there was some ritual 
connected with it. I do not think there was any sign of burning, 
but the argument that there was no injury found" would be no 
argument. We have many indications that it was connected with 
the killing of the first-born. It is certain that they were new-born 
babes. The bones were undoubtedly those of new-born babes. 
They used to get rid of their old relatives in the same way, and so 
conibiiied sacrifice and economy. 

Dr. Schofield ; May I ask one question ? In the Cathedral of 
rague there was shown me a chest containing the bones of 
Abraham Isaac and Jacob. Knowing that Mahommedans guarded 
the Tomb of Machpelah, how could Charles IV have got hold of 
the bones of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ? Then, one of the pictures 
had great interest for me : the picture of the wall which had tumbled 
down We have recovered the site of Jericho, and we have a very 
tolerable idea of what they would be like. 

Dr Masterman : The remains of Jericho have been examined 

InotW ^ 

Dr. Schofield : Although the meeting is closed I may say that 
I happened to be at Jericho when the walls were uncovered by ' 
Dr Selim, and when I dined with him I asked him about the walls 

,n fZ'tV :T 

ditch. They are of dried mud. I found the ‘house on the wall,’ 
or there is only one, and I sat on the lintel of the window where 
probably ‘the scarlet line > was attached by which the two- eZ 

fairoTtt wlT-t With regard to the sudden 

fall of the wall, it seems to me that in His miraculous interposition. God 

to accomtiTVw^^™^*'^^*^ natural means are sufficient 

even ““toed round Jericho 

.riirth L ?r ^er® crowded 

ilteret^ »o ^ the spectacle with intepsc' 

inteiest, for they had learnt that Joshua was not marching for a 

hostile purpose. ^ All ^as done in silence until there was h 
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shout and the blast, and then these walls, about 3 feet thick 

at tlie base, sbared the faf-p tt ^ -n i 

mob in Park lanA tl, Hyde Park raibngs when the 

M d"vn frL 1 I think the walls 

of JeZL f h 1 behind, and that the people 

ditch outide ri feli 

tcnoutside. All fell, except the house which was built on the wall. 

fou^^oftl'Tf "We to reproduce 

Sihon Kincr nf +I,a a -j. ' famous boundary between 

omon, ning of the Amorites, on the south, and 0<^ Kina nf 

. zt;z^ :r.:"rrr„'7i ^ 

so many tributaries fm^n -hh ii^ipassable, receiving 

Jooob .'nd Emu 0 , 1 “‘“"g of 

tributaries, that bring d^wn a ^eTt v^W of 

from Gerasa and Rabbotb Am^ winter, 

c^r“r; !S' S'« ‘-r *“•' e„e;i%fL“ 

d«g.t of oriSLt T I™' “fl”™"? ‘"Olier iuM.uoe of ,1^ 

Jocality in question'' Lr an visited the 

if 1. h«i. he CTtv." !T° ™““ *■“ f”""" “« 

IS at the junction of the river wi+li Habbath-Ammon, 

and lies all along the .LTlT^tTe tTe oTd f 

wouM lie as now, in the wired filler' anftl''' Ij 

^£t “»btS 

course dt would be this citaS'on 1 

when Joshua took Jerusalem, but only 400 tf .! “ ““ 

’• n" ‘„t ‘'"t'""""' »' “») »“?» M S* 

wonderful dt^fe^the ZjZZ a ^ 

«..«a, or dooMh, on the ent^e 1“' 
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confounded with Gergesa on the Sen nf Poi-i / 

Gadara) where the miracle of the swine tol i? Tf 
disastrous to Prof. Huxlev in hi'« o -t- ^ w^hich proved so 

It will be remembered that he clahrd toTave prweftM 
false, and that therefore nn n-hh^y> * i 1 o^ed this miracle 

th. a,™., o, 

^ '.rsrr r " ^ 

Ammon. It is not mentioned in Old oTNew°^t\°^ 

sp?Sr(lrimL"r ofTte^eaSt 

Id ruins 

The stream on which they are 

five miles below the city. This is no\v a littf Jabbok about 

portion of wlTh, 

Z HlTariin.^ •iZZ‘3 

The fourth picture shows Prof ht ,- 

at Gezer. He has shown that this towntat actiir^b 
by men from the Neolithic A^e down i-u ® ^^een occupied 

were about 5 feet 5 inches and liv.f ' earliest dwellers 
dead. In the third pe2d the 1 f their 

^heir dead. The ffih and sSiwT ' ^d 

The city was rebuilt bv Solomon ^It^^ * occupation, 

infant beneath the foundation of t* Israelites buried an 

on they abhorred these^tr'i^'^H 
m a jar, and later still, bowls (with b1 

rzr' 

JcZZZzr.zr^S‘S:i;Z'‘“‘““»'“‘v 


613th ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD IN COMMITTEE BOOM B, THE CENTEAL HATT 
WESTMIN8TEK, OH MONDAY, JANUARY 19th, 192^ ' 
AT 4.30 P.M. 

The Chair was taken by Miss C. L. Maynard. 

The Miautes of the previous Sleeting were read, confirmed, and signed. 

BrooK Mi» H. She„ Si' ^T7 ‘ B- 

Associates. ’ ' Basil Atkinson as 

The Chaieman then called upon Dr. Schofield to read his paper. 


TBE PSYCBOLOBY OF TBE FEUALB MIBB. 

By Alfred T. Schofield, Esq., M.D. 

T™ '■* 

old dissolving views shown bv fhp ^ remember the 
charmed us so much as children, and vdf] re“alf th^asd" 
way m which the old picture melted into the^ew It is 
The woman of Early Victorian ds.v« , so to-day. 

froin our view, though she may stffl be hundS^rl disappeared 
places ; the gentle ouainf r^ir., f lound m remote coimtry 
iippet and pok ” 0 ^°^ I.;/!™ f* ta 

nJ,Iy Je and pSist “StiTalbT 

IS better, and the wonder is it ba« amber. But the new 

The coming picture is on nobler, grander Ees^^^the 
mission and downcast eye may not be pa air n sab- 

but they are replaced by the candid and ° ^ad nowadays, 
emancipation, fnd tteApl4r%„r„f £ 
marvel is that with such a rtnid j freeborn. The 

more extravagances. Setting ^side aot been 

*is more marvellous and delightful thanThhT’-TA^^^^ 
respecting dignity of the modern l!f L r“ ^ 

mker own pooma in London. I am q4s .^e°2t 
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strictures not wholly undeserved have been made on her dress 
these last few years, but we must not confuse the causes In all 
times of war, and general upheaval, a similar caprice in woman’s 
dress has been observed, but I do not consider what so many 

S SSo“d° 

The remarkable lack of women’s interest in their own minds 
is a very curious point. ISTo doubt this is a survival of the past 
bad years. Afta search in the largest libraries, /can 

and no works on psychology written by women, save perhaps 
tentatively by that remarkable Swede — Ellen Key. ^ 

What I take as another survival is a decided shrinking from 
the general and the abstract, and a distinct preference for the 
particular and the concrete. 

I do not emphasize these traits, for I am of opinion that in 
the new picture when complete they will disappear Meanwhile 
we still wait for a true concept of the female^ mind witten bv 
a woman. The subject is of the first importanceTf™ ft is 
too much to say that the future of England largelv depends on 
the quality of woman’s mind to-day ^ 

to Tw T"? are not wanting in Nature 

to show that women physically are her most precfous asset 
contrary to the usual estimate. Since the inve^ion of tools 

In the siege of Paris, when boys were almost exclusively born 
Nature clearly showed she would not make a girl save^out -of 
good materials whereas she. made boys almost olt of a^X. * 

In this short monograph I include in the word mtnd ’’ hoth 

Inc tiierefore, I emphasize afimport 

e of a good physique to the next generation of women few will 
deny that with regard to her national mission throualv oTf c. 
thff greater importance than her body. No doubt 

SMPhy^gy,^, 166,- and Gamble, „/ Wmrni, 
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q'lestion really turns on whether the 
health or the morals of a nation are of the most importance. Of 

course m ultimate analysis there is no antagonism between health 
holInpT^f same— health, wholeness and 
r answer to the false 

According to Starkweather’s law, “Sex is determined by the 

superior parent, who produces the opposite sex ”, An other yJrdl 

men mostly reproduce the characters of their mothers and 

StL t ““<='■ *0 ‘SiS-Tof tta 

anr. mdubitably of supreme and national import- 

ance to the prospective mothers of the next generation that the 
right education of intellect and spirit should be given 

the^sSL^rurto^;^".?®'^ differences in the mental' outlook of 

one to the other. A close examination of the psychology of the 
female mind, however, makes one conscious that men Yfter all 

t“ J “4!" ““P “"Sit to Ve - 

sex^Md noSr*'^ difference is permanent because arising from 
When, Wv^r," wTcoTp^rX' the t 

— - • ■■ , amen generally are more spiritual as well 

lal than men • +>,.^n„L d-L. j-n- A . '^ail 


consideration. ’ ®“® ® moment’s 

value of his body was supreme; and at that time a 
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woman’s mind was better cultivated than man’s, aEd her pre- 
ponderance as a sex in spiritual matters was overwhelming. 
When man, however, substituted machinery for manual labour 
both in peace and war, in all processes of life, his bodily powers 
■ were heavily discounted, and his success in life henceforth 
depended upon his intellectual powers ; while at the same time, 
relieved of constant physical exhaustion, his spiritual outlook 
approximated more nearly to that of women. 

Since then his physical powers in which he differed most from 
women being comparatively negligible, the resemblance of the 
sexes has increased : machinery, as I have said, being a basic 
factor. The result is everywhere seen, and is nowhere more 
marked than in the typical presentment of John Bull. A 
hundred years and more ago our streets were filled with portly, 
rubicund men, stem or jovial of visage, and vastly different from 
the more intellectual but slightly anaemic and attenuated in- 
dividuals who fill their role to-day. I am <][uite willing to admit' 
that the substitution of tea and coffee for beer has been a minor- 
factor in the change. 

The preponderance of intuition in women and of reason in 
men is, I think, generaUy accepted ; although like so many other 
differences, it is becoming less marked. It is correlated with the 
general dishke of women for prolonged arguments, which is by 
no means in them the mark of intellectual inferiority, as is too 
often hastily assumed, but is rather due to the fact that a woman, 
more often arriving at her conclusions intuitively fer saltum, is im- 
patient of the slower process of reasoning. There is another point. 
Man s rational conclusion, so laboriously reached, is often wrong 
through some defect in the premiss or in the argument, and the 
woman is oftenrightbya process of which sheis wholly unconscious 
ihe two methods, indeed, are those of the unconscious (sub- 
conscious or subhminal [Myers] mind), and the ordinary con- 
scious mind to which our concept of mind till lately has been 
restricted. Men possess intuition and instinct (a lower quality 
than reason), but do not trust it or use it as much as women 
although ffs results are often the more correct. They like clearly 
to see ^ the reason why,” whereas a woman is content with the 
conclusion reached. 

..ti! “7 0™ experiences, 

n the physical plane have led me to be very cautious in dogmatize 

mg on sexual differences. I allude here to the differences in 
respiration wbiqb fifty years ago were carefully described and 
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illustrafced .with diagrains in our physiologies ; but which now 
have almost wholly disappeared, together with the small waist 
ot which they were the product. 

At one time I wrote a good deal on the radical difference 
between the woman’s costal and the man’s diaphragmatic types 
of respiration, believing them to be permanent; and lo, they 
have largely vanished ! . 

that it is rash to dogmatize on sex 
differences till the new picture is fully before our eyes. In my 
opinion, no man can safely predict what the feminine type 
wiU eventually be, even twenty years hence. 

With regard to morals, one interesting difference between the 
sexes has long been observed ; men being more scrupulous as 
to means ( playmg the game ”), and women as to ends. 

rursuing our subject into the higher regions of the spirit, a 
woman is more religious than a man. There is more of the 
emotiohal and the mystic in her. True religion, while indeed 
^ the powers of the intellect, is primarily connected 
with the emotional ego. It is the heart not the head that is 
asked for, and which is the seat of the spiritual life. Love 
^ iiiglifst expression, is the nature of God, and the power 

of Ohristianity, is more feminine than masculine. I think, too 
altruistic than man, though this is fairly 
debat^le;_ because although, when the “other one” is her 
own offspring she will freely give her all for it, it is not so clear 
how far her altruism is impersonal. The two forces, the material 
and brutal of Pagamsm and the immaterial and Divine of 
Ohristiamty are well contrasted in Samson and Christ, and more 
broadly in the last war; for while both sides used the lower 
force, one side only was also governed by the higher, which the 
other was never weary of repudiating with scorn. 

fi ^ n difference is sexually marked 

though to a less extent than formerly. ^ ’ 

The’actual production of children has and for ever will have 

mlrbr^Sf W®'"* psychology of the female mind, that 

may be profitably contrasted with the more temporary effects 

to environment. Her great ^rks^arfnot 

to be found in libraries signed with their own names, but in the 
ivmg world of life where their unsigned works abound in the 

Zf grasp these sex 

facts that the actual production of the race as well as its earlv 

education and formation of character is tiie definite province of 
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women-and also that men specially are distmctively the worl^ 
of the mother, we see again that the quality of our wrln« 
must be a great factor in the future of oJr country 
mothers of England are her greatest hope, and that 

the smaUer distinctions that differentiate the female^mk?/ 

the male ; but I do wish to emphasize those broad points on wtfT 
woman’s value depends. There can T “jP°™t®o^^bich 

constructed for bearing them TL., ^ 

Eduction.! nnion wll ' 

protidiug over ite councils for so miy Toms Scit, !’■ “ 

Its principal concept was the great imnerTo since its mception, 
of the Unconscious mind in rlfcf 4 -- the education 

the Conscious mind ^ the book-teaching of 

of WinohS; ™tolS ‘ P*"" ‘■y ‘1'' H«An«;ter 

fully teoognisod “ gf * W° *7“ *1>»‘ 

character. Now the female nJinri t tbe development of 

her own use of the Unconscious mfnd^bvl^^^ 

and more developed SDiritnalityr • ’ strong emotions, 

formation of cScterTS^n'' 

foundation lines are practically IiirJ “a,smiich as its broad 

8hownus,by twelve^Sll ?? ?T’ 

before the schooldays be<^in ^The^eh^® ' f weU-nigh completed 
them for producing whsf Mem of ™en qualify 

three essentials of true Education~a^«/°^^ declared were* the 

its atmosphere is mainlv the n created by her, and 

S&i™ r “ ® 
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Wof of its home. The maternal psycho- 

an esoterl Te^ must wait 

we Sn analvt r f n ® able woman, before 

e can analyse it. All I can say from long exnerience i^ that 

If tirotiid fute £ « *'’ “f ■ % p>“= 

the tears ^®T®® “o* ^^rt. and 

h? mother T m2 ^ 

credited he is 

shod qnd nnt ’1 training one should always suggest 

L ““ “ " “ ->' ‘'■» “ •• 

helsTescenS ” ^ nd ® company he keeps than that from which 

,«d dangers of tcorn.pt life riflSn^ ,^li FlT' '“T” 
lines, and so on .411 ti'c 1= « ,o f'^^oimg, it will be on other 

Jfational Educational Un^o^ but it fh^SrfnthJ 

post-bellum days be extended t^.n! - -’ enhghtened 

and made a compulsory part of thek^tSng 

generaS. FrSiXteai f 

patients before mothSf to Se 

applied psychology to this end. ^ 

noi mltTpuS Wfol cTeT'" ' 

err^oXfi ~tts 
^eant. .ntXdo^^Sr 

D 2 
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true discipline of cMldliood is by tbe formation of 'habits, her 
marvellous patience pre-eminently qualifies her for carrying 
out the task. These habits produce railroads for the child’s 
body, mind, and spirit over which it finds it easier to travel than 
along roads' of its own choosing. Indeed, I may paraphrase 
Solomon’s dictum, and say that if we train up a child in the 
way he should go, when he is old, he will not depart from it — 
because he cannot. With ease and certainty, the child may 
thus he taught courtesy, decision, self-respect, obedience, self- 
control, truthfulness, unselfishness, reverence and much else, 
as well as habits of cleanliness and health. A habit is conscious 
action repeated until it is done unconsciously, from 'which time 
it becomes an artificial reflex, and forms a part of the character, 
and will last a lifetime. With constant care any special habit 
may be formed in about six weeks. If the child should have any 
bad habits, the surest way of destroying them is to implant the 
opposite good habit, which in its growth chokes the other. 

The whole of this subject is of the most absorbing interest, 
as well as of the greatest importance, and were my subject child 
training, how gladly would I enlarge upon it ! 

The last of the three is the life — or teaching the child, not 
directly, but indirectly— by example. Here, indeed, both 
parents reach the summit of their high vocation ; but the part 
belongs supremely to the woman. And this, not only on account 
of her psychology, but because she is the head of the home, 
though the father may be the head of the house, and she is as 
a rule with the child continuously. What those mothers miss 
whose poverty obliges themto go out to work, or whose riches 
enable them to relegate the children entirely to the nursery, is 
incalculable. 

The character of the child, one may say of the Nation, in 
the future is, as we have seen, dependent mainly not on heredity, 
but on the three mighty forces of environment or aMospJiere, 
of discipline or habit, and of an ideal or example in the parents’ 
life, in the much-loved and all-pervading presence of the mother 
before its eyes. To my mind it is not only the height of folly, 
but absolutely cruel, to allow girls to become wives and mothers 
without their acquiring any knowledge of these mighty forces, 
any idea of the value of their own minds, any insight into thgse 
great but simple powers, or any skill in their use. 

Personally, J havft done my best to alter this ; but if this brief 
in any way t<5 accentuate the importance to the 
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psychology of the female inind, 
P^pP®^.®*luipmeiit of this mind for its vast responsi- 
bziities, the Yictona Institute will have done a national service, 
assing on to another mental phase presented by the modern 
man, I note the advent of a cheerful almost asexual race in 

us /n!! I ®'^“eed in giving 

us a new ideal of this class. It is undoubtedly the result of 
more than one mental factor. 

indditrrrr*''lv°^ fuller opening up of commercial and 
Sn* ? admittance into the professions, the 

rf twentieth century, aU combine to 

TfnLf and more dignified because on 

a sounder economic basis of self-support. 

DroL?!!?t^f I am touching on one of the most 

f j ^ ™ psychology of the female mind. In the 

earliest days the position of women was different. We are told 
toat tfie economic and social unit was therms,* the head of which 
was a woman; the union of several ffmies forming a tribe; 
monotr ^’ as we now know it, before the establishment of 
^ mous marriage, being unknown, property, position and 
power bemg centred in the female head of the gens. Kinship 
for obvious r^sons, was only traced in the female line. The 
teansition in femmine status took place gradually, as the per- 
esSshed^ marriage tie became recognized, and monogamy 

to f. to the male 

line was probably due to other causes. 

femartntT^^®1 ""r from the 

the “nnenut ^ effected, owmg to the theory that 

Snot fZ, fi,°f personal spirit was derived from the male 
male Kup female. Hence in Greece descent was in the 

coptiiff ; in this, as in other instances, 

copying tile example of Greece. 

^bardly point out that tbis assumption as to tbe 
p euma is baseless, and that while daughters appear generally 

in psychology of the development of the pneuma ’’ 

physique of the potential child, fortunately does not fall within 

* C. S. Wake, Kinship and Mawiage,^, 16 , « 
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the scope of this paper ; and in the present small extent of our 
knowledge I doubt if its discussion would serve any useful purpose. 
It is enough if we point out the fallacy of the Greek concept. 

Of course, when the change was established economics went 
with it, man being the breadwinner ; and from that day woman 
has been essentially in a false financial position, which has 
profoundly affected her psychology. 

One of the subtle results of the social ascendency of man is in 
dress. In previous ages, as in all the animal world, it was the 
male who dressed to attract the female, the choice resting with 
her. Hence the gorgeous plumage of the male bird, and the 
extraordinary decorations of the early savage wooer. 

All this is now changed, and striking and attractive raiment 
no longer adorns the male, but is the recognized prerogative 
of the female. The result is curious, and somewhat grotesque 
for the magnificent plumage used by male birds to attract the 
females is stripped from them after death, and then purchased 
by women to attract men. I am obliged to put the matter in 
this offensive way (which I trust will be forgiven) to show my 
point, but am happy to admit that women account for their 
attractive dress in other ways. Man is therefore mainly, in 
vmtue of his economic position, and not as is said, on account 
or the numerical superiority of women, the principal selector 
in matrimony, which to my mmd is detrimental to the status of 
women and to her offspring. 

So long as women are mostly dependent on their fathers 
until they exchange this for dependence on their husbands’ 
will they continue to retain many of the characteristics peculiar 
to the servile state. Of course, the endowment of motherhood 
IS one solution of this financial difficulty, though to my mind 
by no means the best, for all State interference in private life 
IS more or less of an evil ; to prove which one has but to read 
_s Eepubhc. Once a woman’s independent economic 
position was assured, she would probably select her mate,"in a 
way that would now, with our false standards of conduct be 
considered positively mdecent ; but seeing she is the mother of 
the resulting race, it seems only right she should do so. 

One thmg is certam, that a large number of degrading 
unions that now take place would at once cease, and the whole 
of marriage would be raised to a higher level, 
vepr weU for Mantegazza to say to women, “’Never 
self to die able to say, ‘ You bought me,’ or ‘ I sold 
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myself ’ r but until the economic status is changed the fact 
will remain. 

The economic position of women is of such supreme importance 
and so afiects the psychology of the female mind that until it 
is altered woman is most unfairly handicapped.* It is undoubtedly 
for the good of the individual, of the nation, and of civilization 
itself that the financial position of a woman should be as assured 
as that of a man. 

Already we see in the changing and advancing feminine 
psychology that the freedom of women has begun ; but it is in 
vain to strike off the prisoner’s shackles one by one, so long as 
the most galling one of all is retained, in the form of economic 
dependence. 

No doubt professional and business careers have to some small 
extent solved the question, but surely much more is required. 
A radical change of view as to the provision for daughters as 
compared with sons seems to me an essential step. It is im- 
possible now to go into details. Possibly in the discussion some 
may be advanced. Before I reach my last point, for this is 
designedly a short paper, so as to allow for a good discussion, 
I must emphasize again the wonderfully sober way in which 
women have entered their new heritage without developing the 
new woman. That brief nightmare has already shrunk into the 
obscurity from whence she came and to which she belongs. 
The modern woman must, however, do much more than avoid 
what is evil ; she must grasp the fact of her own importance in 
moulding the outlook of the coming race, and she must positively 
advance the highest interests of this country spiritually in cleaving 
cloMy to the Faith once delivered to the saints in all its grandeur ; 
and even still more closely to our Lord and Master, the Alpha 
and Omega of our Faith, and thus lead our manhood, so largely 
now halting between two opinions, into the way of truth. 

Mentally and morally I hope she will never yield to the clamour 
now resounding in many high circles that Eugenics is more to 
a nation than Ethics. It is by its Christian standards and morals 
and not by its physicaL health that this nation must stand or 
fall, and in days when unspeakable matters are publicly discussed, 
many know that this warning is sorely needed. 

Neutrality will not do. Once again female heroism must 
assert itself, and even at the expense of her finer feelings, w^omen 
must come to the front and do battle for the right. 

I now turn to Benjamin Kidd’^ beatific visi(?n of the woman 
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of the future enshrined in his latest book, The Science of. 
Power, first published in 1918, and which has run through 
many editions. I here read that the future power in civiliza- 
tion is not in the fighting male of the race, it is in woman ’ ’ (p. 195). 
"'‘It is woman who by the necessities of her being has carried 
within her nature from the beginning, in its highest potentiali- 
ties, the ruling principle of the new era of power. The driving 
principle of woman’s nature has ever been, by force of physio- 
logical necessity, the subjugation of the present to the future. 
The mind of woman has in reality outstripped that of man by 
an entire epoch of evolution in the development of those char- 
acteristic qualities upon which power now rests in the social 
integration” (p. 204). 

Mr. Kidd’s foundation stones are, first, that the future of 
civilization is the collective emotion of the ideal, and second, 
that the principal instrument for this is the mind of tvoman, 
which is destined to take the lead in the future of civilization 
as the principal instrument of power ” (p. 235). 

Truly this is a wondrous outlook ; but even if every premiss 
were true the conclusion that such a goal will be reached is 
wholly fallacious, owing to the perverse and incalculable factor 
called human nature. Euskin, in incomparable English, 
traced out faultless lines of human progress, and broke his 
great heart because he could find no one to advance along them. 
The vision held out to us in The Science of Power is equally 
enthralling and entrancing, and entirely captures the imagina- 
tion, and one hopes and wishes that it might prove true. 

It is only as we read the future in the light of the past that we 
are reluctantly forced to doubt the possibility of its fulfil Aent, 
apart from a radical change in the nature of man. 

And finally may I reverently touch on a fact that has long 
impressed me, and that is that our Lord’s life on earth does not 
so much exhibit masculine perfection, as that of humanity". And 
as we have already noticed the rajp^prochement of the two types 
in the sexes, which will proceed much further, and as we read 
that in the consummation of Christianity there will be neither 
male nor female, but all one in Christ Jesus, may we not believe 
that since we are to be conformed to the image of His Son, we are 
not called upon now to emphasize our psychological difference, 
but rather to accentuate the unity of redeemed humanity ? 
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Discussion. 

Miss Maynard, first Principal of Westfield College, University of 
London, in the Chair, said : — It is an honour to be connected with 
Dr. Schofield on this occasion. His book on Modern Sjpiritism, is 
admirable, and inspires great confidence in his judgment ; it is 
not a mere outcry, but is a definite showing-up of the occult powers 
that surround us, and a proof that ethical deterioration invariably 
follows the breaking through the wall of personality a beneficent 
Providence has placed around each of us — By their fruits ye 
shall know them ’’ is our guiding rule for all life, and here the results 
are obvious. 

Turning to the pleasanter and brighter subject immediately before 
us, Dr. Schofield applies the same Divine rule, and his verdict on 
the position of the younger women to-day is most favourable. 
Indeed, he is very generous ; he does not look at the exceptions — 
and, alas, these can easily be found among us ! — but observes the 
main current of reform, which has rendered the wage-earning young 
women of to-day steady, dignified, reticent and high-principled 
Every fire, when first lighted, is invariably attended with discomforts 
before it settles down to a clear working heat, and not for one 
moment would I defend eccentricity, violence, or loss of gentle manners. 
But looking at the penetrating immensity of the reform, we surely 
may thank Heaven and say, Never was there a fire lighted with less 
smoke ! Head the early days of our national heroine, Florence 
Nightingale, and mark how convention closed her round like a 
bird in a gold cage, and the intensity of resolution needed before 
she was allowed to fly. The efiorts spent on gaining a general 
educa'tion came later, and I have been in the thick of the strife 
from its inception. My own Girton years were 1872-1875, when the 
whole matter was a subject for rebuke or for merriment. We were 
looked at askance, and now and then — especially with regard to a 
medical education — ^there were serious hints that we were disgracing 
ourselves and in consequence all womanhood. It was the urgent 
'“claim of the Zenana Mission helj)ed to pull us through on this 
score, but to stand full against the current of popular opinion is 
always a trying position. The Eight doets wim in the long run. 
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and our country lias secured a torrent of good and expansion and’ 
happiness through the brave struggles of fifty years ago. 

Of the actual difference in outlook between the mind of the Man 
and that of the Woman, some very striking examples are being 
given just now. Among my 600 past students are several who 
took the places of men in boys’ schools during the war. In every 
case the headmaster said the woman was the more painstaking' 
and more interesting teacher, and yet in every case without exception 
she was dismissed in favour of the returning man. Now, why 
IS this ? I believe I can explain it by a real difference in psychology.. 

The verb “to teach” takes two accusatives— “ I teach John 
Latin.” This is two affirmations, “ I teach Latin, a subject,” and 
I teach John, a child.” Therefore there are two things to learn, 
the Subject and the Child, and the man spends his chief energy on 
the Subject, and the woman on the Child. It is, I 'believe, 
universally admitted that the woman is the more conscientious 
corrector of faulty exercises, the better encourager of the backward 
and the stupid, and in the space of a term will get more learning, 
and more accurately held, into the minds of a given class The 
man may tend to be faulty here, but his eyes are fixed on improving 
himself in his own subject. If teaching Latin, he will take in a 
classical review, if science he will spend hours alone in the 
laboratory, trying a little research. In fact, ten years later, the 
man tends to become the more brilliant scholar, and as the bead- 
piaster says, “ In the long run he brings more honour to the school ” 
This division of aim between the Subject and the Child is not a 
thing to lament, but to see in it the hand of a wise Creator who 
has told off half the human race to deal with immaturity, and 
to find Its unfailing interest, not so much in the learning for 
its own sake, as in the development (by its means) of the, mind, 
and heart, and taste, and character of childliood We the 
unmarried women, are not the mothers of a small and particular 

flock, but we are in the highest sense the Mothers of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Martin L. Rouse said I must record my dissent from a. 

waTa^ lecturer, that originally a woman* 

was at the head of every gem or clan, the natural subdivision of 
every prmutive nation. ' This the^iry is mainly, if not wholly, derived 
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from examining the customs of intermarriages among the northern 
Australian blacks and possibly some of the Red Indian tribes, 
wherein certain degrees of affinity derived from women are held to 
bar intermarriage. But in historic Q-recian times, and even in the 
remote half-mythical times that Homer writes of, there is no traces 
of those barriers to intermarriage or of women’s rule. And, in the 
matter of inheritance, it is well known that the early Romans held 
only the Agnati, or kinsfolk on the father’s side, not the Cognati, 
or kinsfolk at large, to be entitled to inherit {see Ortolan’s History 
of Roman Law^ et j^assim). 

We have heard to-night from our Chairwoman that an emancipated 
woman ought to have the right to propose marriage to a man, or 
at least to let a man clearly know that she would not be averse to a 
proposal, without being thought immodest; and I certainly think 
that a woman sometimes sufEers the final loss of a husband because 
• she has shrunk from telling a man that she likes him best of all men* 
Hor must it be forgotten that the good widow Ruth actually pro- 
posed to her benefactor Boaz, and that his acceptance led to the 
birth of an heir in the Messianic line. 

I agree with the lecturer that a woman should be made more 
independent of marriage, either by being weH endowed by her 
parents or by being instructed and trained by them in some trade 
or profession whereby she can support herself and feel in no wise 
bound to take a husband for the sake of his support. 

Lt.-Col. M- Alves said : — During the very few minutes allowed 
me, I^should like to make a few remarks. 

Broadly, women’s education has in the past been neglected, 
compared with that of men. But men and women are not separate 
races, as men have mothers; and women, fathers. This neglect 
has, I think, reacted greatly on the men, not physically, but mentally 
and morally. 

When we consider the work that each sex has to perform in the 
world, we can easily understand why their minds should difibr as 
well as their bodies. At the same time, there must be a certain 
amount of overlap ; otherwise neither sex could enter at all into 
the mind of the other. 

In paragraph 4 of page 28 is the remark : '' Since the invention 
of tools, man’s body has greatly shrunk in v^Silue.”-- This I doubt ; 
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the nervous system is what counts ; and this is j^robably of greater 
importance with tools than without them, or with those of a very 
elementary nature. 

I agree cordially with the remark in paragraph 6 of the same page 
that the quality of woman’s mind is of still greater importance than 
her body ; inasmuch as the exercise of a right mind naturally tends 
towards a right body. This has been noticed by some who make no 
serious pretence to religion. But if we would preserve society from 
the results of the terrible contagious disease alluded to in the same 
paragraph, and from the causes which lead to it, the object will not 
be obtained by preaching the same sermon to men as to women. 

Again, woman, who has to deal with the thousand and one little 
details of her own domestic life, reasons naturally from the particular ; 
whilst man, who has to deal with the fewer great affairs, reasons, 
or should do so, from general great principles. • 

In paragraph 5 of page 29 is the remark : “ Women generally are * 
more spiritual as well as more emotional than men.” They are more 
religious because more emotional, and fill those churches from which 
men are kept away, largely by their reasoning instincts ; but I 
•cannot find that, in proportion, they are either more or less spiritual 
in the true sense of the word. 

On page 35 is an allusion to the gens, the head of which was a 
woman ; the union of several gentes forming a tribe ; the family 
as we now know it, before the establishment of monogamous marriage 
being unknown, property, position and power being centred in the 
female head of the gens.” This may have been a very general 
custom, but so also was idolatry; and neither was '"from the 
beginning.” As for my people, children are their op]>ressors, and 
women rule over them ” was a sign of degradation in Israel. 

Again, on the same page, I maintain that the Grecian^ theory, 
however derived, that the pneuma ” or personal spirit was derived 
from the male, and not from the female, is correct and Scriptural, 

It might well have been inferred from the Old Testament, where 
the Spirit of life, not, I submit, Divine in itself, but animal, as 
Gen. vii, 21-22 teaches, was specially given to the earthly 
matter of Adam, by God who always speaks of Himself as masculine. 

It is more clearly shown in the Hew Testament by the immaculate 
conception andd)irth t)f our Lord. 
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I much fear for the results of the so-called emancii:)ation of 
woman.'’ Freeing herself from the control of man, she is all the 
more likely to be enslaved by evil angels. Both Moses, in 
Gren. vi, 1-4, and Paul, in 1 Cor. xi, 10, caution us on this point. 
The fall and the flood both came largely through woman going out 
of her sphere ; and at the end of the age it will be as it was in the 
days of Noah.” 

Prof. H. Langhorne Orchard thought that they must all have 
felt the charm of this able and very attractive paper, although they 
might be unable to concur with the author in his view that the 
modern woman is superior to her early Victorian predecessor. 

The author’s remarks on the psychological training of women 
intending to become mothers, and of all female teachers, are of very 
great value, and will, I hope, receive the public recognition and 
attention which they deserve. His description of the husband as 

the head of the house,'' and of the wife as the head of the home " 
is particularly felicitous. The man in judicial qualities, the woman 
in intuitive perception, must be accorded pre-eminence. His empire 
is that of the mind, her empire is that of the heart ; he is her head, 
she captures his heart. Cordially do I endorse the statement 
(page 31), Love, which in its highest expression, is the nature of God, 
and the power of Christianity, is more feminine than masculine.” 
Also, that final statement (page 38) as to our Lord’s life on earth. 

Dr. Anderson-Berry, M.D., LL.D., said r—Psychology is that 
branch of science that concerns itself with the mind. Now science 
is Inowledge systematized. Knowledge in its original concrete 
and particular forms cannot be systematized. Principles must be 
evolved and facts set down in the light of such principles ; then we 
have knowledge systematized, that is, science or truth in scientific 
form? 

To-night we are asked to deal thus with the facts of the female 
mind (but that savours of dualism), of the female soul (but that 
savours of religion), of the female consciousness, or better still, 
using a Lockeian term, experience. Now experience is the process 
of becoming expert by experiment, and women are making many 
experiments to-day. Walking the streets one sees them making 
experiment with the dress and accoutrements of the male ; and in 
the cals and buses, of their maj^ners; whilst m the trains one is 
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often pusied back by women so that they may secure the last vacant 
seats in the smoking-carriage ! 

In the paper read to-night a standard or norm has been set up 
by approximation to which or otherwise the female mind is judged! 
And that standard, it seems to me, is the male mind. Certainly the 
female mmd of the Victorian age was at the opposite pole to the 
male. Whilst the progress it has since made by independency of 
. thought and action, by bachelor rooms and latch-keys, a progress 
he paper praises, is in the line of approximation to the male mind, 
nd I join with Dr. Schofield in noticing the evolution of an asexual 
woman during the process of this progress. Now from a long 
experience as a physician I condemn this asexuality as the bane of 
modern woman-kind. Its presence produces the tragedy of marria-e 
and puts the innocent joys of matrimony to flight. And is not 
marriage the be-all and end-all of woman when it is crowned with 
motherhood? Anatomy and physiology answer. Yes! So doe^ . 
theology, as we also heard to-night. Otherwise where would be the 
futme race, the education, the eugenics, the discipline, of which 
we have heard so much even now ? 

The minute left to me I devote to the expression of a hope that 
we shall have the pleasure of hearing a paper by Miss MayXd on 

tb t iier remarks I judge 

that her feowledge of that mind is even greater than Dr. Sehofield^s 
apparently is of the female mind. 

tha?Df'srofie^r“''^- 'f Gentlemen, anything 
that Dr. Schofield says is always worth listening to; and, as a rule 

I am in hearty accord with the views he expresses. But on this’ 
occasion, I must differ somewhat from him. ’ “ 

compares “the gentle submission and downcast 

aTnvly somewhat dispar- 

ain^iy with the modern latch-key young lady,” and savs “ the 

.s bete! » But „e o.ntidet tM.ga L.„ a 

Soi|pturaI standpoint, is tlie “Eodern latch-key youn. ladv” 
with her Short skirts, powdered face, and cigarette 'm he”, LoL 

T L“nrTT 

1 * Indeed, it is difficult to understand how ffiA 

leot™r cau speak a. he doe. of "the wo.dcrfully s„h.r Z “ 

ewTuiu^?' ““S' 
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Then on pages 36 and 37 he speaks of the servile ’’ condition 
of women who are dependent on their husbands, and says this is 
4ue to our false standards of conduct.’^ 

But again, is this really so ? When we turn to Scripture, which 
must be our ultimate guide in such matters, we find, according to 
Gen. ii, 18, that Eve was made for Adam ; not Adam for Eve. 
And again in 1 Cor. xi, 9, the man was not made for the woman, 
but the woman for the man. Also in 1 Cor. xi, 3, The head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man.’’ 
Hence in Titus ii, 5, married women are enjoined to be obedient 
to their own husbands.” 

How this is not derogatory to the true position of womanhood, 
but on the contrary, for according to Eph. v, 22 and 24, where the 
same teaching is emphasized, the beautiful truth is revealed that 
the Christian wife is God’s chosen type of His Church on earth ! 

• Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives 
be to their own husbands in everything.” 

And in the measure in which the wife fails to be in subjection 
to her husband, in that measure she fails to carry out God’s high 
purposes of honour concerning her, in setting forth to the world 
the true position and attitude of His beautiful Church. 

Then, as to Dr. Schofield’s contention that it should be the woman 
who should select the man in marriage, and not the man select 
the woman, I will merely say this : — If the man represents Christ, 
as the Scriptures show he does, and if the woman represents the 
Church, as the Scriptures show she does, and if Christ said to His 
disciples, as He did {see John xv, 16), Ye ham not chosen me, hut 
1 ham chosen you,'' then the Scriptural order must surely be for 
the man to choose the woman, and not the woman to choose the 
'man.^ , ■ " 

Mrs. McCormick-Goodhakt sent the following : — '' The address 
which you so ably delivered this afternoon interested me intensely, 
and I am fully in accord with all your views, and felt tempted to 
say a few words on the subject. I am afraid I should not have been 
so polite in some of my utterances. For example, the young lady 
of a hundred years ago, whom you picturesquely described as ‘ the 
early. Victorian lady with a poke bonnet ’ I should have called ' the , 
bovine lady of the past.’ • ♦ 
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“ Now, no one has more respect for ‘ the cow ’ than I have. Her 
life is one of martyrdom, her time is chiefly spent in bringing progeny 
into the world, she is patient to extinction, and for relaxation and 
amusement chews the cud. Is not this a true picture of the Victorian 
lady, substituting ‘needlework ’ for the last occupation ? Is 
not her life practically on the same level as the cow ? But the great 
diflerence between the two examples of the female species is'' that 
woman has a mind, and therefore is undoubtedly destined, by the 
Father of all, for a higher purpose in life than a cow. Women 
bring men into the world, and are closely associated with them for 
ten or in some cases twenty years. In early life she watches them 
day and night, and as their lives unfold, she thinks for them and 
with them, enters into their joys and sorrows, plans for them, listens 
to them, enoouraps them, restrains them, and silently weaves the 
invisible web which moulds them for the future for weal or woe 
And for what object is all this ? To make ‘men ’ of them self- 
reliant, high minded, capable human beings, to go out .into the ' 
world and fight the battle of life, and then to make the supreme 
sacrifice, if called upon to do so. A voice says, ‘ Surely that is a 
sufficient avocation for woman.’ I would answer ‘ Yes ’ up to a 
point ; but it stands to reason a woman who is a household drudge 
whose whole time and thoughts are taken up with managing a 
home, of more or less importance, who has to deal week in and 
week out with domestics, and food, and bills, and indoor details,. 

IS not as smtable a person to bring up her children as she is to brinsr 
them into the world. ^ 


Can anyone dispute the fact that a well-educated woma:; who 
has interests and occupations in the outside world— one whose 
thoughts are on a higher plane, one who mixes with life and knows 
Its dangers and pitfaUs, one who is capable of guiding and controlling 
her sons when the father is absent in foreign countries, or perhaps 
dead~is more to be desired for the welfare of mankind, if not on hL 
own account? And how is this to be accomplished unless woman 
comes out of her shell, as she is now doing, and takes an active part 
n all that pertains to the betterment of her mind, which in sequence 
tr„.. h„ to bo Uond, goido, ooonsoH.t „d oompaoio., 
as mother, to her sons ? Women will undoubtedly make many 
mistakes and go to many extremes before they settle down to being 
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well-balancfM, free individuals, before tbey are able to stand alone 
but Gladstone said, ' It is liberty alone wMcb fits men for liberty, 
and doubtless this is equally the case with women/’ 


In reply, Dr. Schofield thanked the large audience for their 
favourable acceptance of his paper, and briefly replied to those 
who had spoken as follows : — 

I notice that on the whole my wise and wary auditors have 
carefully avoided the real subject of my paper, which is ‘'The 
Psychology of the Female Mind.’’ Mr. Rouse questions " the gens ” 
and proceeds to remark it was not known to historic Greece nor to 
Rome, but he will observe that while the condition was the natural 
outcome of promiscuous polygamy, I showed how in Greece 
and Rome it disappeared, and the male thenceforth became the 
head. 

Colonel Alves has pointed out that a man’s brain is still of value. 
Perhaps, when I said “ his body ” had shrunk in value with the 
discovery of tools, to be precise I should have said "the value 
of his muscular energy ” ; for I admit his brain is part of his body. 

I fear I must not follow the Colonel in his remarks on the origin 
of the " pneuma,” as so little is known that it must be still mainly 
a matter of speculation. 

Dr. Anderson-Berry said that asexuality was the bane of modern 
womankind. Is not this a little too strong ? I greatly fear the 
bane of modern womankind lies in other directions altogether ; 
and wjien I consider the injustice to women of our customs connected 
with marriage and the vast numbers of enforced spinsters in these 
isles, it seems to me that what is wanted is a more rational procedure 
in the whole matter. 

The Doctor proceeds to say " the presence of asexuality produces 
the tragedy of marriage, and puts the innocent joys of matrimony 
to flight ” — here, I confess, I fail to follow. 

Marriage, even when crowned with motherhood, is not quite 
"the be-all and end-all of woman.” There still remains a little 
outside both of these honourable functions. Anatomy and physiology 
do not teach us all of womanhood. I fully concur with Dr. Anderson- 
Berry’s hope that ere long we may have a psychological paper 
from Miss Maynard. • * 
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Mrs McCormick-Goodhart’s remarks appeal to us 'all and « 
of great interest as being those of the only lady who joined in tli" 
discussion. Doubtless the feelings of the lar^e body of 
present proved too deep for words. ' 

The proceedings concluded with the usual votes of thanks. 


614th ordinary GENERAL .MEETING,' , ' 

HELD IN COMMITTEE, ROOM' B, THE CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2hi), 1920, 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

E. J. Sewell, Esq., took the Chaie. 

The Mnutes of the previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed. 

The Horn Seoeetary announced the Election of the following Associ- 
ates: — Colonel Hope Biddulph, Miss GeorgianaBiddulph, Colonel C. W. R. 
St. John, Mrs. Annie C. Bill, Miss Theodora Cazalet and Mrs. Howard 

Hooke. , 

The Chairman then called on Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.I.E., to read 
his paper on “ India. ” 


INDIA. By Sir Andrew Winoate, K.G.LB. 

^ TjllPTY years ago the young civilian had to collect his informa- 
J- tion about India with considerable difficulty. Now books 
in abundance are available, and among these a special 
debt of gratitude is due to Dr. Vincent Smith for his admirable 
Oxford History of India, which I have used as the most accurate 
authority for my facts. 

India, as distinguished from the larger area known as our 
Indian Empire, has been described as a figure composed of two 
triangles on a common base drawn from Karachi to Calcutta. 
We shall think more correctly, both geographically and his- 
torically, if we draw the dividing line from Broach along the line 
of the Narbada River to the mouth of the Hugli. South of 
such a«line the Peninsula, with its coast line of about 3600 miles, 
becomes the Deccan, meaning vaguely the South Country — 
while all to the north constitutes Hindustan, the location of the 
Hindus, the Indus country. 

Some •place the northern mountain ranges in a third division, 
but the Himalayas — the Abode of Snow — are bound as a turban, 
slantwise, upon the head of India by two mighty rivers, the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra, each 1800 miles long, while the 
people, though Mongolian in type, have mostly accepted 
Hinduism. 

Awed by the majesty, of Nature, the Hindus lift up their eyes 
to the hills in worship and crowd to the rivers to cleanse their 
hearts from sin. Possibly the Indus came to be thought unclean, 
because they knew not whence i^ came, whereas the Ganges 
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rose inside the sacred area. The waters fertilize 'their lands 
and make Me possible and pleasant. Viewing the thino-s whS 
are seen, they turned them into gods. Ther loTt sSf of 
elemental fact proclaimed by Isaiah (xlv, 18)^which tier miS 

l.« deuced from a atadj of the geigoa^ „? Mk S,d 

<:he earth to be inhabited.” The vast reservoirs of the 
_ ayas, the plains spread out from their feet, the tilt of the 
Deccan plateau, the accessibilitv of the ocean the 
tadi-Iadon ™da teach that iLa tZ p^iaied brS 
direction of one maater mini ^We may eioS 

Snl ;» the spirifnal welfare of its inhTbh 

tants. They have been disciplined by iudvments livht W 
broken through from time to time and^finaHv the7>i®^\^ 

entrusted to the British people to’ be trained and" vuidid into 

^fSe of mf ? ° Kisitaou'snesa. 

twrpaiS V*' 7>d»oates the history of India into 

A n fion ;.T, ^ kttle IS known about the Pensinsula before 

A.D. 600, whereas m Hmdustan some events become definito ' 

iSr ™ ‘™7f the'fa^rtwh::' th“ 
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richest. Evidently his information was good. A few years 
later, in 479 b.c., an Indian contingent of archers under Xerxes 
shared the defeat of the Persians at Platsea in Greece. We are 
familiar with Darius Hystaspes in the fifth and sixth chapters of 
Ezra, when he confirmed the decree of Cyrus authorizing the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem. 

About the time of Darius Hystaspes, two notable religious 
movements were in progress in Magadha, a kingdom situated 
in South Behar, due to the preaching of Gautama Buddha, who 
died about 644 b.c. (some say 488), and of Mahavira, who died 
in 527 (or may be 477), the one the founder of Buddhism, the 
other of Jainism. 

Dr. Vincent Smith draws attention to the importance of this 
period. The sixth century B.c. was a time when men^s 
minds in several widely separated parts of the world were deeply 
stirred 4)y the problems of religion and salvation.’’’ The 
. century not only saw Mahavira and Buddha, but also Zoroaster 
and Confucius, the reformers of Persia and China. The period 
may be said to have begun from the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 606 b.c. and the dispersion of the Jews. 
How widely they were distributed over Persia we learn from the 
Book of Esther, which also mentions India. The Assyrian and 
Egyptian Empires were subdued, and then, by a dramatic stroke, 
as the seventy years of the Hebrew prophets were expiring, 
this glorious Ba%lon, the conqueror of many gods, the defier 
of Jehovah, fell with a crash that resounded throughout the 
earth (538 b.c.). It was a time to compel thought. Who was 
God ? Was there any God ? Were the idols of the nations vain ? 

Isafhh closed his utterances about 700 b.c. He spoke to all 
races of men. It is difficult to decide that such messages of 
judgment on nations and -visions of glory for mankind never 
winged their way to other lands. We know that merchandise 
was cail^ied to and fro, that military expeditions penetrated far, 
that travellers performed astonishing journeys. Were the 
thoughts of men immobilized by the restraints of language ? 
The nations were never left in total darkness by the Good 
Shepherd. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were sent to the 
Canaanites, Moses was sent to Egypt, Jonah to Nineveh, Daniel 
to Babylon and Persia, Paul to Greece and Home — God’s most 
powerful messengers met the rulers of idolatry before they 
perished. The Far East can hardly have bq^n sh^t out from the 
Light which shone from Jerusalem? 
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offspring. In botli respects Brahmans and Jews have developed 
along similar lines, but the low estimation accorded to Jews 
■•■■perliaps saved B'urope. 

Jainism rejected the and animal sacrifices, but con- 

tinued to venerate the Hindu gods and main doctrines and to 
accept the services of Brahmans. Consequently, it has been 
tolerated by the Brahmans and survives in Rajputana and 
Western India. Jains are a well-to-do and influential body, 
believing in prayer and fasting, but carrying respect for animal 
and tree life to extreme limits. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, cast out the false o-ods of 
Hinduism, but as it left no place for God at all, it failed to keep 
free from idol worship. Buddha accepted Karma and Trans- 
migration and regard for animal life. The motive power of 
his reform lay, however, in its spiritual appeal. His call was 
to purky in deed, word and thought, the renunciation of the 
. world and its lusts, and obedience to ten commandments, such 
as not to kill, steal, or commit adultery, not to lie, slander or 
swear, not to covet or hate. 

Karma means action,’’ and the doctrine is concisely defined 
by Dr. V. Smith to mean, ^i that the merits and demerits of a 
being in past existences determine his condition in the present 
life.” Therefore, as Mr. Farquhar explains (A Primer of 
Hinduism) i every act of a man works itself out in retribution in 
another birth. The doctrine of Transmigration of the Soul is 
the necessary companion of Karma. The idea is that after 
innumerable lives during myriads of years, the soul rises to 
perfection, an idea now being adapted by a shallow Christianity 
to tl?!e moral evolution of mankind, flesh developing into spirit. 
The facts of life in India have so little encouraged this hope 
that pessimism has laid its paralysing hand on all religious thouf^ht! 
Not only so. These doctrines paralyse philanthropy. Wfio 
did siii, this man or his parents, that he was horn blind?” 
(John ix, 2-3), Hinduism was unable to answer, ''That the 
works of God should be made manifest in him,” that Love would 
strive to cure or alleviate suffering. Karma and Transmigration 
have become the synonyms for perpetual retribution. The 
uplifting power of the Forgiveness of Sins and the Fatherhood 
of God are thus lost. The widow, specially the child-widow, has 
borne the age-long, relentless cruelty of these doctrines. 

The earliest known date in the history of India is the invasion 
of Alexander the Great in 326 He marcned from Kabul 
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no part of acceptable worship. The administration was well 
organized, though the bulk of the expenditure was upon the 
army and the palace. 

Much of the information of the Maurya period is derived from 
Megasthenes, the ambassador from Seleukos Mkator at the 
Court of Chandragupta and his successors. With Asoka began 
numerous inscriptions on rock and pillar composed by himself. 
Asoka’s empire by this time included the greater part of India, 
from the Hindu Kush to near Mysore. So far the precept 
enunciated by Chanakya for the guidance of a king, '' In the 
happiness of his subjects lies his happiness/'’ had not been followed. 
Now came a sudden change. For some three centuries, Buddhism 
had been making its way, and the Maurya kings came under its 
influence. In Asoka it became a living force. Eemorse entered 
his mind for having attacked the Kaiingas, a small State on the 
Bay of •Bengal, because the conquest of a country previously 
^ unconquered involves the slaughter, death and carrying away 
captive of the people ’’ (261 b.c.). Asoka felt similar sympathy 
for the despised Hill Tribes. He desired that all animate 
beings should have security, self-control, peace of mind and 
joyousness.” His officers were enjoined to avoid harshness 
towards any and to show sympathy with all. 

Asoka propagated his beliefs with energy. He had a vision of 
internationalism. He sent his messengers to the Far West, 
including Syria and Egypt. His brother and sister brought 
about the conversion of Ceylon. Buddhism spread to Burmah, 
Siam, Japan, Tibet, and during the first century after Christ 
became an active force in China, Mohammed compelled men 
to accept his creed by the sword. Asoka conquered by meekness. 
The strength of Mohammedanism lay in the truth that there is 
one God, its weakness is that it requires no change of heart and 
has no place for love. The power of Buddhism is that it 
approached the Kingdom of God. It insisted on speaking the 
truth, on reverence to parents and teachers, sympathetic treat- 
ment of inferiors, respect for the religious opinions of others, 
regard for animal life. Such were the stone-cut edicts of Asoka. 
We do not find the like again till we get to Akbar. 

The Maurya Empire scarcely lasted fifty years after the death 
of Asoka, and a reaction against Buddhism followed. For 
some centuries Hindustan lapsed into conflicts between petty 
kings till once more a strong ruler arose in a^seco:^d Chandragupta 
and his son, Samudragupta, who between a.b. 320 and 376 
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century is interesting on account of the appearance of the 
Rajput clans, and their settlement in Eajpiitana, a people that 
have exercised immense influence, and to a considerable degree 
have been able to resist being Brahmanized. Tod describes the 
Rajputs as Scythians from Central Asia, whence came also the 
sturdy cultivators, Jats, Gujars, Ahirs and others, now embedded 
in the caste system. 

We need not linger to investigate the ever-changing kingdoms 
which struggled with each other south of the Narbada. The 
strife was varied by occasional invasions from Hindustan and 
by perennial wars of the Deccan kings wdth the Dravidian 
kings further south. Buddhism declined, and the Brahmams 
steadily penetrated Southern India, and there secured their 
most unquestioned supremacy at the cost of the most cruel 
degradation of many millions of the depressed classes. The 
Lingayet sect, strong in the Kanarese country, broke away in 
the twelfth century. The Lingayets worship Siva, but reject 
the VedaSf Brahmans, Transmigration, child-marriage and 
perpetual widowhood. They have been compelled to revert to 
■caste. 

In the dust raised by falling djiiasties and the conquests from 
which new ones emerged, we must not lose sight of occasionally 
prolonged intervals of settled and good government, such as 
produced the great irrigation anicuts across the Kaveri and other 
rivers during the Chola dynasty, which dated from a.d. 907 and 
lasted about four centuries. The huge temples of Tanjore 
date from the eleventh century. Imposing temples had been 
built long before that. The most wonderful is at Ellora, 
scidptured out of the solid rock, from which it stands clear, 
as though it had been erected stone by stone (about a.d. 760). 

Imagination may be left to weave out of a few shadowy 
indications a decorative tapestry to hang behind the period 
wher? some sort of history begins. We have seen that in India 
historical data commence in the sixth century b.c, with 
tbe appearance of Buddhism as the antagonist against cruel 
idolatry and human strife. We have seen that twice, some 
300 years b.c. and again some 300 years a.d., under Hindu kings, 
more or less swayed by Buddhistic teaching, Hindustan seemed 
to be within sight of becoming a beneficent government over a 
united people, and that gradually Brahmanic idolatry reasserted 
its popular power, itself torn between the opposing tendencies 
of philosophic and licentious^ thoughts During the sixteen 
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had given orders “ that they shall not be allowed to accumulate 
hoards aM property.” This was the working principle of 
revenue officials durmg many generations, so that the rapacity 
of Mohammedans and Hindus alike reduced both production and 

population. 

The power or the Delhi sultams reached its height under 
Mohammed bm Tughlak, who began by causing the evacuation 
^ replacing it by what was constructed to be an impreg- 
nable iortreas, Dowlatabad (a.d. 1326). Hi.s atrocities led to 
Bengil and Kashmir asserting independence, and to the founding 
of the Mohai^edan Bahmani and the Hindu Vijayanagu? 
langdoms in the Deccan. Among the acts of this despot, it 
IS interesting to note that he sought spiritual sanction for his 

mithority from the Kahph, whom he decided to be the Circassian 

Mameluke Sultan of Egypt. This indicates that even in these 
arlyMays India did not look to Arabia. Nor is it altogether 
strange that Indian Moslems now look to Constantinople, ^vhen 
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Mohammedan contempt. He was curious as to Christianity 
and encouraged Jesuit fathers from Goa. To the Sikhs he 
pve the site of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. Akbar went 
ejond British neutrality and proposed to unite all sects in one 
eclectic faith, of which he would be the infallible head, but he 

KhlfsubjeStT^^^^'^'' impartial king 
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to degrading conditions. Not even the Zenana has crushed 
them. Mumtaz Mahal is but the type of a womanhood which, 
rich in tales of the bravery, endurance, obedience unto death, 
of ladies of rank,, has produced under the British peace the 
village life of the masses, and is beginning in some towns to 
overcome caste and creed by co-operation for the common 
benefit. In this connection mention must be made of the varied 
and valuable service rendered by the women of India throughout 
the war both to the Grovernment and to the fighting men without 
regard to race or religion. This latent power was a revelation. 
It has already been utilized to undertake the care of Zenanas 
in famine, to look after children’s welfare, and is rapidly taking 
a share in communal and philanthropic work. If leading 
men wish to give the franchise to women, it is because their 
pioneer vision discerns that the rescue of India from licentious 
temples, debasing misrepresentations of God, self-destroying 
contempt for other people, will come only by the help of the 
women of India. Therefore the most high-souled daughters 
from the English-speaking nations are needed that education 
may be conveyed through channels which, as some of the safe- 
guards now existing weaken, will fortify Indian girls by the 
manifestation of the power of the indwelling Christ to preserve 
the majesty of womanhood. 

As the invasion of Timur in a.d. 1398 put an end to the Delhi 
sultanate and that of Babur in 1526 brought in the Mogul 
emperors, so that of Nadir Shah, the Persian warrior, in 1739 
shattered the power of the Moguls, chiefly perhaps by carrying 
off the accumulated treasure, and left the 'people bleeding. 

This defenceless state of Hindustan invited attack from^both 
sides. Since a.d. 1737 the Marathas had been threatening from 
the south. In 1760, under their Peshwa, they moved north in 
force to assert their supremacy. The iJghans, imdei Ahmed 
Shah Durrani, had like ambitions. The armies in 1761 |riet at 
Panipat, the oft-fought battlefield north of Delhi, and there the 
Marathas received their knock-out blow so far as succession to 
imperial power was concerned. The Afghans returned to 
Kabul. 

The year 1761 marks also the passing of India from Moham- 
medan and Maratha domination to British management. The 
Mohammedans had destroyed themselves. The Marathas were 
splitting into separate States. The Eajput resistance was 
exhausted. Hafder AJi and ^Tippoo in Mysore, the Nizam 
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Mohammedan Sht bif iK ? Aurangzeb was aware, 
both e.?t aS "e“\‘w r„t bT,‘d ih 

any oonntry it r^ied Eva ^ Sif 1T' 
shows BO success TTnrIo,. R -d.- the family home, 

• communities are transforms. g^^dance, Mohammedan 

wheS%hey^'™ lealrshir o^'^thT^M to rescue India 

imtituted a complicated system of rSSy^bv ylSr*^’ 
offorGci no prosocct thaf- ■i-h£xj^ i ^ violeucG, and 

apoliation fn7S.ot‘y *“ s”f ri'”7 “fT® ■>"* 

Mionality, who died in I&O, had beonout 1^“ r„f 
Brahmans and the Faith” The htveh ™ Gods and cows, 
for Hinduism by supDlStfy hi R Brahmans requited his zeal 
eyen to weld theT^ ^ sequel, they failed 

Britieh oonA The BTlhmZ*! ”T'"‘ ®““- Yef mrder 

administation and in devotion topIbboTSL'*'*'’'’*” “ 

h.Sro?r. la*t 

mainteinrf gj^od rdnsZ^^i ‘“T 

interest themselves in the welfc ^ begun to 

tie British beg^ tra^Lri!,! f When 

torn, divided, corrupt wrtLut 

these conditioM bSamie At first 

light from the hoLland dissScd some, but steadily the 
and eventually the Government Ser^d?. 
impartiality and devotion stand 4riva]Ied\vit^ for rectitude, 
of any country in the world service 

seeing increasing by 

and oolf.roopon,. landa .nd h»v«t.gro,igtX 
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pent of 

onjLe^esterD GHats to run tHe coCS t? 

been changed, but 

and even in spiritual conceptSns rfe 
service is establishing a reputation for truth ®«bordiuate 

The freedom of communications the nSJ “corruptibility, 
common Eng&h longnaget the Sm ifT' ‘‘o 
oemces the solicitade in “w ?' t*"' P"Wic 

universal penal code • thes^ crv ^ ^i<iespread calamity a 

teaching the many races on^diaXtthevT^^^^ have b;en 

undp one Government. That Brahm-jn-^ continent 

sentiment of nationality is natural 

separated by vernaculars they fSl f*? and 

been for a thousand 7ol!Zutt S' -ot ' 
It IS natural, too, that ambitioiS should piasi-castes. 

The Great War suddenly evoked fellmv i - ’^if ^agination, 

and seems to be bringing to the surface^ between other races, 
there is one God and Bather of us all gnition that 

thougit unexpectedly find expression .™‘^®““^rents of 

xS£- ‘&M " 

“ if “a^ -- " -- 

have entitled India to be admfttedTwelT^^''"^ *^® 

Commonwealth, vrith an important pill ‘^® ^^^sh 

and as a corollary India subjects heS? + “ternational aflairs, 
of the world. Commentinro?AuIa?i K’""? 

Smith remarks, “his sons, benumbtd bffK V- 

parental control, lost all capacity f ■■ crushing weight 
concisely gives the reason wh v it ^ ° ^ §c'^®™meiit.” This 

moment to give a substantial shS^inT'^^ 
a selected electorate. No one can f v ^ government to 
has been imposed on untamed -nac ■ recently order 

Mohammedans have failed to make rnv+V*^^ that Brahmans and 

» “T “ 

.«ead„,covd.eo„&e.tW«Wb,en”Sv“"L\7gEt«^^^ 
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lias combated 

iff • the Bible which has 

k ^ administrators, and it 

IS Because Indian members of the Government Services and 
Indian gentlemen of position have been exhibiting these qualities 
that courage has been found boldly to place confidence in^hem. 

There are lines along which Indians may make faster nrooxess 
Jh as giving the Bible to the schools and colleges,7L3ge 
of which our neutrality has withheld from the'boys Sd Sfs 

Bkeit Zt ^if “ impossible, while it is at least 

wrongs would continue longer owing to our timiditv before 
rehgious questions. Prohibition is sme of strong luppit 
It IS possible that the Indian Church and Missions wiU ^find 

Thf ““ reformers a stronger 

^ baclang There is hope, too, that, as Indian wishes prevail 

“rof®i‘rier“ ^Tm 

and thit hey S SemL S V 

for all India T ^ Communion Table 

du’^t rftig?„t*&y“ir^ ^ *!• fatto- 

wJ ar^tZI ae”hlltt^*1-““ t**' -PPtetasion. 
and Hindus thecanseef feeling between Mohammedans 

Indian Mohammedans coSroitT 

be the^ufferem eSI ri nT fpirations, pilgrims may 
onr Empire iet us tLt “« J^ers of 

A son may share ^ 

but when in difficulty he seeks mitHrffi+r^ 

each other. There arp unl-nA father. We shall need 

meet them a united Indians i'SS 

tSerwE wSti^.^'" 

Ho“: ftLtht* in nS°;nd“LS^“°^e^ tcS 

p 2 


vviJMGATE, 


•} iisuiA, 

am.ge Ma t« Swa™ To ,noiZ 

relationships will be judged nit ZT^ h The new 

the conditious, wbicb hiZsht iZi m®'"" attitude towards 
removal of cbsabibties, Sf V S 

religions and of tbe deprLed ‘J® members of otii 

concern for bill people and cSn^s ^ ®3^“P-tbet c 
ance of every legislative measTe IS tieir further- 

common weal of the I for its object 

population. It is tLe tZerVXb'^ft'^^^'^ agricultural 

?i?lSa°,T Officoi ^“'''’ in 

oTen the piJieM Jj the ?“ ■“ “» fatate 
who have served in Native C!ft.+ ^-^..^^rn the lesson.. Those 

.wirch important questioSfSt,,^? tire abi^ySh 

mstructs the people to nndersta'S^ the f ® P^fi^rice^which ' 

bv persuasion than perhaps wf^e ^ ‘^^i®f r-«ies more 

Service will soon Snd scZ S’ ^^ian Svil 

^brdmg. It will not be the pisot results are 

wbchis needed, so muchas ti 



mo. sta^ , _ 

-diif„isr“t&t\' ‘Ff« p« 

rts geography, is not a foridtZs Z ^^® ^^^for-y of India, like 
gmjng hand of a wise and Slw ToTf^T’ ^^e; the 
Koduce gold from the roughest^ ore^’ ^®®“ over-ruled to 
widest jungle. However dailbf ’i i"^® from the 

noblff ’^® continL to'^hpr probable 

noble future for India andfK^f ]^ tiiat there k « 

'^w ij^*^®"*’ ^*®otionate and religious^S *^® ®f 

We know that there are l-T,n,io ^ j “^fm-e to the feet of Christ 
over India ; tens of Z^ZZtl T®* ^^ii^^ers scattered 
governed by Christian ideals • hmJ^'^T ^7®® “^re or less 
learned something about God asSS who have 

. We know that the ScrijS ,n t i «f «« aU. 

m India at the rate of over a millTA are circulating 

CO^ISW of at least one ^ ^®^^’ «-<rh copy 

behind these Bdoks. ' ^ and that there is much prayed 
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Discussion, 

iSSSfiSr" 

ins masterly sketch of the long panorama nf T ’.i- ^ 
enables ns to understand the 7v!s!ZlZ% i 

. i.,. it 0.™ into fjsC ritX” »f 

outlines and hints of his answer to one nf + 1 ! S^^es us 

wMoi peA.„ 

ooMuct, „d „„ a, dtlSw 

revolution in moral^cKracter ^ remarkable 

•nd of the iafl«,n„ „{ a, g j ^ «pmtual conceptions. 

Met t«,„gdti„n a.t tt.„“ W id Pafhf t "“’ ‘ 

behef'^ounds the knell of pantheism ^ 

.otxtirSaZrjt; r 

power, the printing press. If men u '^“^^ounded 

potentiahties and use it for Christ ir^ sb enormous 

I am persuaded, see a revolution in the ° we should, 

institution of caste. The doctrine of 

out, gives a rational sanction to tb pointed 

should be born a Brahman -- 

n “d another a panah is quite reasonable 
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if the difference is the just recompense of the actions done in a 
former life. Thus the doctrine and the Institution hang together • 
nor is there any doubt that caste must go if Christianity is to 
triumph. But the doctrine of Karma is admittedly a purely meta 
physical one resting on no evidential basis whatever and its ofisprin^r 
caste IS undoubtedly crumbling away. 

The spread of education and the democratic ideals which underlie 
the new Indian constitution strike at the root of caste, while the 

habit of demanding evidence as the basis of belief is fatal to the 
doctrine of Karma. 

We have therefore reasonable ground for saying that the trend 
of S'auity 

There is one criticism that I think should be made upon the 
statement on p. 53 of the doctrine of Karma. 

u stated as far as the definition ' 

goes But a foUowmg sentence, “ The idea is that after innumer- 
able lives during myriads of years, the soul rises to perfection . . 

ends, I think, to give an incorrect view of the teaching of Karma 
seems to imply a hnd of evolution, the final perfection being 
arrived at as the outcome of a series of lives increasing in moJ 

va.ue and ending in a life free from moral defect. 

Pro^'n" ^ doctrine of Karma. This is stated by 

Prof. Deussen in his S^siem des Vedanta as foUows (pp. 381-2): 

• . . . the clockwork of requital in running down always 

WOTMr “ perpetuity— unless there ?omes 

rr'tn 5 T I connection there- 

r IL deeds and thus 

*“gration impossible for ever 
after. The release from Karma is thus to be obtained not by the 
attainment of a morally perfect life, but by what is described as 

Etatlvefy wV'’? motives for action and ends in a 

state very hard to distmguish from annihilation. 

^drew Wingate’s 

£ alSfS Mi* » li-PeM. «» a. passage 

the n,„ pow-eie g,„» to native ministers: the gto.nd of his 
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confidence is shown in his final noble paragraph with which I 
will bring these remarks to an end. 

Mi, C. E. Bdckland, C.I.E., said : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — I venture to offer my contribution to the discussion, as I know 
something of India, for I spent thirty- four years in the Covenanted 
Indian Civil Service, and therefore had ample opportunity of gaining 
information on the subject before us. I have listened to Sir A. 
Wingate's paper with the greatest interest, but I cannot say that I 
agree with all that he has read to us. People in England have, it 
is well known, great difficulty in understanding the subject of India 
for two reasons at least. The whole country, its circumstances, the 
people, the history, everything, are so entirely different to the 
corresponding matters in England, and again Anglo-Indians differ 
so greatly in their views that people cannot tell who is right or what 
they are to believe. Sir A. Wingate’s views seem to me too opti- 
mistic, and he does not, in his numerous suggestions, write with any 
certainty. I observe a number of such words as may ” this, 
‘‘ may ” that, ‘‘ if,” ‘‘ hope,” “ trust in,” ‘‘ likely,” etc., ail un- 
certain, and, indeed, indicating only possibilities. His views seem 
to be based on a trust in the recent Montagu-Cheimsford reforms, 
which are being, and are to be, carried out under the new Statute 
for the Government of India. Also, be seems to look, for the 
amelioration, for the advance, of India to the spread of religion, i.e,, 
of Christianity, I should like to say something on both these points, 
but really within five minutes it is quite impossible to do justice to 
such an enormous subject as India. In my time in that country 
we were expected and taught to aim at efficiency in the adminis- 
tration. We are now told that we must not mind inefficiency, if it 
results in the Indians being entrusted with more power and authority. 
In fact, the main object of the reforms is to take away power from 
the British officers in the Government, and to make it over to Indians, 
who have no experience of administration and have never shown 
the sense of the justice and impartiality which characterizes British 
rule in India. Many of us old Anglo-Indians view the future, as 
Sir A. Wingate has said, with grave apprehension. We foresee the 
friction there will be, the scramble for public money, the endless talk, 
the advocacy of selfish interests and of class legislation and aims. 
Party spirit is rife in India : we read lately in. the papers of the 
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quarrels between tbe ENtremists and the Moderates in the . 
Congress : it was notorious, in my time i„ t?a T National 
wi.t urf to be called eve,y^l£'i„ ti! p “ 

.t J mpoeeible b. „pp,ee ti.t party apidt 4l ee fee ““ ' 

Passing on to pebgioii, IwiBbtossythotlyieldtonooe ■ 

goes^on. iL, ItfL »u“d 

done. The Goyernment has to be neZlalT !^r ^ ^ 

If, for instance, they were to interfere ^ * j religious matters. 

the curriculum of education, there wouM sw^br^^ 
the spending of pubhc money, the Press wouirtel 
would he the cry of relimon in 

disturbances, mutinies rfbellion T r to 

the Bible : much To^fjo^ to 

schools and colleges it is imn -ki ^ iutroduced into the 

the authority of GoyernmenJ For is itSiefyV\°'? * 

that, though they hTyrto beTn f ^ I“dia 

our religion, and that they hat m pubhc, they really dislike 

as enemls to the id it 

go to the missionary schools becau^sp^fT^^ ^^^igioiis : the people 
is good, butthey obtct totet the teaching 

shut our eyes to the whole , themselyes. We must not 

merely what we like and wish toirin theV't “ t>elieying 

afraid, therefore, that it will be a long tim! bettcfT^ ^ 
any great way in India althmurk f Christianity makes 

of conyerts increase, especially amon tT* numbers 

think there is still hope But it will k ' . “ pessimist, and 

not in oo.se„en» 7%“*7 '^o™' 

niore and more power thev tchI] /i T ^ I^^dians acquire 
or the adoptiontri 

I think, in the reseryfof fr^Jl ? Hope lies, 

the Goyernment of India who T Viceroy and 
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tlie time for experiment or for increased taxation. Ch * • 

come some day, but it will assuredly take a long tjjj. ^^^^iO'iiity may 

not expect too muck. must 

The Rev. Dr. Kilgoub remarked that Civil s 
appeared on missionary platforms, but mission^ often 

opportunities of bearing their testimony to the labo^^^^ fewer 
As a missionary who had come into very close touch civilians, 

officials high and low, he thanked God for the succe 
unselfish men of the type of the present lecturer noble 

themselves to the welfare of the Indian Empire. ^ given 

One could not help admiring Sir Andrew Win^ 
attempting to describe in such a short paper the ^ ® daring in 
philosophy, and religions of India. Yet, by history, 

his information he has left upon his hearers the packing 

most wished to convey. A note of optimism 
through the lecture, which must be very cheering to all 

the future with anxiety. In spite of political troubl 
dangers he looks forward with hope that the India possible 

to be will learn from the lessons of the past. The has yet 

he paid, not only to the higher officials, hut also tribute 

ordinate offices, is well deserved. Dr. Kilgour ^^ose in sub- 
of opinion that what India always expected from strongly 

to its shores was a clear and candid profession of came 

His own experience had taught him that one ooi 
friends even amongst those of different religions niany 

sympathy and affection of the Indian peoples Was'p^^^ 
fearless acknowledgment of one’s own faith. ’^on by a 

Major-General Sir Geobge K. Scott-Moncbis]^,^^, 
agreed generally with the remarks of the previon 
Rev. Dr. Kilgour, and expressed admiration for the the 

the subject had been handled by the author. which 

Mrs. A. C. Bill said : May I add a few words to \ 
following the very interesting paper read by Sir A ^ ^ ^^scussioii 
this afternoon ? ^ Wingate 

In relation to the somewhat pessimistic views ex 
possible early spread of Christianity in India, R to a 

viction that the r6%ion is presented 

• people 
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of India as it was presented by CJirist Jesus in Palestine, its effects 
being shown in the individual healing of physical disease according 
to the faith of the patient ; and when the prophecy of the “ greater 
works that shall be done by His advancing followers begins to be 
fulfilled in life practice — India will support no serious rival to 
this Christianity which fulfils its world mission of healing both 
moral and physical discord. 

Mi. S. N, Thakore, an Indian gentleman, added a few remarks. 

Reply by the Lecturer. 

In thanking Mr. Sewell for his very helpful remarks, I would 
point out that perfection ’’ on page 53 stands for perfection as 
understood by Hindus, usually absorption in the divine essence. 
How far Christian ethics enter into the Hindu conception of perfection 
is doubtful, because the sense of moral sinfulness is so often absent. 
My recollection is that Mr. Farquhar in The Crown of Hinduism 
endorses the statement to which objection is taken. 

While receiving Mr. Buckland's criticisms with the utmost respect, 
1 venture to claim that he makes my point when he admits that the 
Bible can never be introduced into schools by a neutral British 
Government. The Bible is therefore permanently excluded. Its 
introduction at least becomes possible when Indians are dealing 
with their own community. They must ask themselves why they 
should deny to their children the finest writing in the English 
language and the reservoir whence English-speaking people draw 
their ideals. The suggestion that the people object to missionaries 
can only be true of a limited number of Indians. My experience 
in Native States and British India is that were missionaries not 
welcome they could not make their way. 

My paper is intended respectfully and sympathetically to submit 
to Indians undertaking new responsibilities, the very thin crust 
on which modern law and order rest. The antagonism of 
Mohammedans to Hindus has only been modified by the British 
axiom that public peace is the first duty of rulers. Attacks on 
women in the Panjab and other occurrences indicate how easily 
the worst aspects of the past can be repeated. Therefore the one 
hope for the future lies in co-operation of Hindus and Mohammedans 
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with each other and with the British to maintain and strengthen 
stable conditions of goodwill between all classes. Some Europeans 
regard the new reforms as likely to make India impossible— Indian 
extremists continue to shout for they know not what. Between 
these two now not very considerable sections may be reckoned 
the vast majority of British and of educated Indians, who will 
put aside their views of what might have been and will do their 
level best to make the new conditions a success. 


615th ORDINAEY GENEKAL MEETING, 

HELD IN COMMITTEE BOOM B, THE CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, S,W., ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1920, 
AT 4.30 P.M. 

Professor H. Langhorne Orchard, M.A., B.Sc., m the Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed 
and the Hon. Secretary announced the Election of the following Members 
and Associates : 

Members , — Miss M. Mackinlay, Miss L, M. Mackinlay, Miss K, M. 
Cordeux. 

Associates, — ^Mrs. H. Ellis Dobson, Mrs. Spackman, Lt.-CoL A, S. 
Roberts, W. E. Leslie, Esq., Ernest A. Dubois, Esq, 

Life Associate , — ^Miss F. E. A. Parker, F.R.M.S. 


THE SILENCES OF SCRIPTURE, 

By tlie Eev. A. H. Finn. 

rpHE Bible narratives are so vivid and often so full of 
JL minute detail that it is easy to gain the impression — 
and many seem to think — ^that we have a complete 
account of the whole period embraced. It is only on more 
attentive consideration that we realize how very much there is 
that is not told us. 

There are long periods of which we know practically nothing. 
The 2000 years between Adam and Abraham are only broken 
by the narratives of the Deluge and the Tower of Babel ; from 
the migration of Jacob’s family down to the beginning of the 
Egyptian oppression, about 150 years, only two events — ^the 
deaths of Jacob and Joseph— are recorded; between the Old 
and New Testaments there is a lapse of four centuries only partly 
filled in by the Apocrypha and Josephus. 

Even where the history does give us some records, closer 
examination shows them to be very fragmentary. The period 
of the Judges gives us a few remarkable names and incidents, 
but the greater part of the life of the nation is untouched ; 
from the death of Solomon to the destruction of the Temple, 
we have little beyond the succession of kings, and even of these 
we have but few details in mast cases ; the activities of Ezra 
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and Nehemiali constitute almost all that is known between the 
Eeturn irom the Captivity and the close of the Canon 
It IS much the same when we examine the lives of the most 
fanuhar characters. Abraham is said to have Hved 175 years, 

fnd nVrt nothing but the migration to Haran 

and of the last 75 only some hah-dozen events are noticed. 

Concermng Joseph, there is nothing of his early life, very little 
of his period of servitude and imprisonment, and nothing^again 
of his reign as viceroy after the famine. Moses lived 40 years 

another 40 as a shepherd in Miihan • 
except Ins slaying of the Egyptian and consequent flight Sd 

period is a blank. The 

the 40 vtrrs 0 /^"" than most, yet of more than half, 

incidents tli^t T ^ comparatively few 

incidents that are narrated. Elijah flashes suddenly hke a 

meteor across the dark period of Ahab’s reign; and how mLh 
. IS mally known of the long lives of Isaiah and Jeremiah « 

is fhttle ^rie of Christ. It 

IS a little difficult to realize that all which the four Gospels have 

the i r to less than one-tenth of His earthly^life.^ In 

the 30 years from Hs Birth to Hs Baptism there is but the 
me, dent of the Finding in the T,n,ple. Of lE ip„"ae‘Cr 
we know sometiung about St. Peter; St. John, ml St Faal— 

It comes to this, that a few great criees, a few marked Urea 
few notable eyents are brought out in startling relief against 

Spras^ 'X mff^nlTo tL‘tL2ero^ 

of Israel and Judah clearly indicate th«t Th “ 

of .he PnStd^te^’S tfoMr/r 

i^'no SettrA“,r 

taken up w^ith the dd™ of^f P w' ““ « 

Apostles idle, and we^th™ no ’™S, *" 

fcusalenr, encept the 
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to t 

Mstories SS.Ily S thL°rttrfrom a‘s»'‘T““' 

As a geological map will contain ^ 

map, and omit mnch winch °^dinary 

will, generally speaking, take S nik®’ 

Willie an ecclesiastical liistory tJS pa fbv 
event. Tkat is exceUently exiiSfied in ^ 

te books of tke Kings and those of OK ^ ^^ice between 

simply ui^air to assume, wken tke writers o/tb^I^+’i- 
rebgious details not recorded fii 4 ^ letter supply 

dr^g .heiri^aa^S, «d ‘‘aSS.? f ‘'‘T ™ 

'Silts 

.“i. 

in another, yet of fliAQci i t Q'nd for 80 years 

0““. -Eg ■ 

also be the case with rec^ard to expected tkat tins will 

tional passovers of HezeMab and mligious. Tke excep- 

tliey were exceptional wiile ekewb noticed just because 
festival is not meSLid ^ eT Z 
practice of circumcision is not Illudi 

would 

or neglected. ciuae that these were unknown 

On the other hand bre^^p^>Ac rv-f + 1 ^ i 
md tlio would accoit ?“ -•■■«. 

oi sacrifice (incladiag tiL at 11 ^ ll f f“*’'‘J»yed places 
^'nuch has been made) and n-f * ^ 7 ^^^ places, of which so 

images, Gideon’s epbod and tbe 12^ 

From all tils it Mow?tW -f ® Jeroboam, 

because certain matters are not ''LSiri* 
therefore they were unknown A n m tbe histories 

refusal to pay an unauthorized 

or the duty on tea in the Anionv/ ^*’i ship-money 

a police strike ; it will mako nn ^ ?°i®mes, and might record 
0 l «rit, rates, Ji SEE tie T 7 ” “S^“ 

just because they are so’constaoEE »* *i« police, 

the normal observance of sact!d*'i Pf®«^isely the same way 

performance of the duties of pSt^Ti ?"'■’ 

ot priests and Levites wonld be likely 
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to be passed over as matters of course just in proportion to 
their regularity. It is precisely the exceptions to the rule which 
are marked and noted. 

The omissions from the history not only indicate that there 
was a plan and ptirpose, but, by throwing into bold relief the 
isolated events and characters which are recorded, enable us 
to trace what that plan and purpose was. 

It is ^uite clear that it was not a comprehensive history, or 
even the outline of a history, of the human race which was 
aimed at. From Adam down to the caU of Abram the interest 
is centred only in one particidar line of descent. The Dispersion 
of ^e nations is just mentioned, and then the great majority 
of the peoples are left in silence and darkness ; the great empires 

and ciyihzations that are now known to have existed are altogether 

passed over. ® 

Next, the fortunes of the patriarchal family are followed, but 
• i*® offshoots, the descendants of Lot, 

Ishmael and Esau, only appear as in later times they come in 
contact with the Chosen People. 
Isit,then,ahistoryoflsraelthatisgiven? Again, we have only 

fragnentary notices. What were their fortunes from the time 
of the migration into Egypt till the Exodus ? How much do 
we know of the f yeais in the Wilderness, and how long was 
the stay m Kadesh ? See how difficult it is to form a clear idea 
of the invasion and settlement of the Promised Land, or of the 
troublous times of the Judges. There is a long list of Kings of 
Israe and Judah, but it is only of a -very few reigns that any 
detads are given ; even the glories of Solomon’s Kingdom are 
arel^ indicated, _and the long and prosperous reign of Jero- 
boam II is summed up in seven verses. The period of the Eetum 

from Captmty is full of gaps. It is certainly nothing like a 
complete pohtical history of Israel that is set before us ^ 

Is It, then, a history of the Hebrew religion ? Certainly the 
Pentateuch sets forth that the Hebrew rehgion was DiSle in 

SiftoTh"^ m the first place from gS’s revelations of 
limself to the patriarchs, and afterwards more fully from the 
to Motet; that tie Lew, Moral 

^od ffimself gave instructions for the erection of a Sanctuarv 
at which alone' sacrifice should be lawful, and that this should 
be afterwards replaced in the Promised Land by a permanent 
Central Sanotnary "in Gte place which the 107^^ 
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records of iow, from^tle^Gdden S a? 
of Manasseh and the succeSl t ri° idolatries 
*0 even the most fundamental^^of ’+h^^ People were 
might be more fitly described as a hitory ofsehf 

If, however, modern critics are rmht tLi?t^ 7 

IS utterly misleading. According tn+T,’ this account 

rehgion was altogether diffelnt- of Hebrew 

the_ Wilderness, Lt grad?:i^;'^ew^ “ 

decisions or prophetic teaching, and maX of I i 
faons were due to priestly lUslatioTif l®^ding institu- 
Tabernacle never emoted, id the iSnlo ^ 

sole Central Sanctuary till the time of ^ become the 

then the Old Testament is ni at ?n . 1 ? f>® true, 

according to the facts but onlv an a of Hebrew religion 

aougtt tiat Mstorg ought to Lve Sou ™‘™ 

rehgiou, are we to Le up S .Te, “ of the Hebrew 

look upou tie whole at a o W r™*^ ** 

no coherent plan or dominant idea ? ^ ° ragments having 

de™k;j„r„'f ‘S S'*. “0 ‘ta is the 

the ouLt the.; “t: SSI '2 ®; -i' 

^ould crush the serpent’s head w-oman who 

Heluge, the tuimmenfoAbis vfomi^/i ""^f^^f^ophe of the 
family of JSToah. That avain £ , ^ ^ m narrowed down to the 
Abraham in whom all the families ?i?T ®®®d of 

and that in turn is limited to the should be blessed ; 

Jacob’s Blessing ther^ is a f ® i Jacobf In 

among the descendants of the^!f°h ^ bmitation : not 

fill Joseph, or of Le4 but ont t ^ *^® Hm*' 

is to be found the One to whom^h 5°^^^ lineage of Judah 
be, foreshadowing Hjs Idnriv diVn^f^ of peoples should 

ptomise of tie RoSet hgLtf?,V Later op there is the 
faow face to face. Still ktor o^ ‘R Lord would 

Datdd that is to be ostabhsheT' Tl,". P 1°“' »' 

to the King whose Name shall eLure lor Pom‘s forward 

who is also a Priest after fh» 1 ^ of Havid 

foretells the connnrforfh Sit Melchizedek. Isaiah 

tbe Eng to reii 1 ®tock of Jesse 

Righteous Servant of th^LoE^^^Te’ P°Hrays the suffering 
tne LOEBr Jeremiah tells of the Righteous 








o^r EigMeousness.” 

ev»te2^gS‘:ft. c":rr“" °' ^ 

wh“;oSCit t ^ri t' s- 1 

H5~2rS^#li= 

5SSS?S~tli? 

Promts aw 

of am ; tlie Actsanr) +Ji» w ■ j-i^ 5 Gospels are records 
shows am as tie Lamb cnrt^ 1 t^ie Eevelation 

and prepares Wor as Zf ^ «™ore, 

and Lord of LrW’ Tt if?? as “Eng of Engs 

together in one^ ’riip V ®™Ptures 

tor “the Law, “e ShS^ . J.t w “‘<> »°”i“ 

bnngs together the Old^and the ^^"stianity 

Bible,, through w4hr2 tfe i^to one Holy 

That we are enabled to discern thi? Dixf^^P P^an. 

to the silences of Scriptnr? ^ ^ Purpose is largely due 

There are sfme othrMnL "f !n P"^P°®® 

There is the silence 6f ll? mentioned in Holy Writ. 

Psalmist (xxxix, 2) savs “ T restraint, as when the 

pe-o " ; ot whi rEahilfcv"”*’ W’ ' “ ”>7 

people held their near? arrogant blasphemy “the 

xviii, 36) ; or whi answered him not a word ” (2 Eng? 

mouth,” but alike to fab? wiSsT'^ “opened not IDs 

Es peace and answered notwf ” A? ?? 

9). There is also tS Si/S- ’ ^t. John 

e silence of aiteniwn and exp&mion, 
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as wlien “all tlie multitude Jrenf oN 
Barnabas (Acts xv, 12) or wbeu “ there 
m the hostile crowd at the foot of the^n a great silence ” 

“to the iusi of « S 

Biie«;b2;eS “ ^ '-V” ‘‘"“‘Sip 

islands ” ; in Ps Ixv 1 “ pL; ’ • silence before Me 0 

aon ” ; ood io J j <> Ool b 

All these motives for keenin; J 

m those silences of Scripture whi^ are combine 

of the unnecessary, but to reserve Snnf*^+j5^^ omission 

which we might well desire to K, ' filings are left untold 

Mpful. Thf Jd aSeted 4 to t 

day (St. Lube xxiv, S and to Resurrection 

(1 Cor. XV. 7)- what L! to James at some later period 

account of those interviews tt onwlh 
and no details are given, ktt ttt mentioned 

passed was of too intimate and tv 1 - 

public ? Is not that i the^ to be made 

that then occupied Him, the conflict -R-! I’ *^oughts 

matters too sacred and too hifvh to he t i ^aged were 
Mi..ter and what was £ dS dnWn JTa®'*'- 
lie ResniMotion, and in foU»wed 

to Thomas and that at the Sea 

toidttario*:£d;:t“ r 

instance, “It is not for S^t. i from us, as for 

the Father hath set within His ow'^ ®®usons, which 

So Daniel, when he w^t W 7). 
bidden to go his way, “for the wovd*’^^^ ot these things, was 
till the time of the eS ” (Dan xfl qf "P, 

man who was “ caught up fotoPail; ^ 
words, which it is not la^ul for a unspeakable 

TOen ti. seven Cdm W ntiiSf *>' 

commanded to “ Seal up those thi'n^e "^cices, St. John is 
uttered, and write them^not ” (Eev^x^4)°^ thunders 

Tery partia'l e'l^tomSit'suIi a^tte'b*^ ‘“d 

sJiS ■■ ‘ 


XJLAXK OJLJUXUJS UJlib 




w;s°.sx“s 

-‘tlSf T ? V •* o“y SlygJS; 

l : r^eSr 

Concerning all matters lilce these, where the Sr-rmf,,.. 

« ent ,t will be oer wisdom to mein^rSe rf 

f»t.enee and e^smtation mitii the time wharwesb^„J 

even as we are Inimxm o • x vve snail Know 

i:sz^Ti. i's^tc,s“il,ik r f 
r ^Ts - :z£[z " M 

to judging other men that w^need to leam 
beyond that which is written ” fTSr iv 
forbidden (Deut. iv, 2; xii 32) to add r expressly 

. so grievously disregarded bv ScriW<f 

danger in atteCw to aS o wS?. 

For this reasr fttomnts to filf • us. 

which must largely he conieetnral ^story with details 

may lawfullv thmL x ^ deprecated. We 

information ^ven by Scripti^ tbe 

sources, such as thT SncTorl mo 
actually known of Jewish thon(rit+ monuments or what is 

however, should be rlnre m^■r, manners. Even this, 

what may probably have been not aTd^fi details as 

The absurdities in the T^d ?ho ?f 

in ‘if APO0.7PW “ 0 “ 

ought to warn us against the danvorof ? 

riot, as has been done in certain mma ^ ™®'S^^®fmn rim 

sccomt of tie op of ti, LitZaS" “ 

tpa"“m;;gS“jlS*y\‘» to pono- 

with the injunction to “ search cf- ^ 

tedly oofe to assert positi4rSe?o Yet it is 

in figurative Ianguage,^are bein-fifil]!??^l^''°^^“'®®’ 

and to try and fix the exact dat^ ometS S ’ 

S-rpSZtirtL^ts'Se^S:* 

^l>iti‘» of tie d=p«ed aad to I«rdrtS'S“ttr„lt‘ 
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world are in reality a trespassing on forbidden ground ■ 
Dent, svin, 11, the word which in our English vtr.; ■ 
se-M by ^ ^eans one who ewSpos!™ 
ledge, and ‘ necromancer ” stands for “ a seeker tn 
We still need the reminder of Dent. xSr29 
things revealed belong unto us and to our’ cHlS ^ 
also secret things » which - belong unto the LoS’omZ>>' 
There is much of practical importance to be learnt bv^ 1- 
carefully the silences of Holy Scripture. ^ 


Addendum. 

The silences of Scripture may be comnarerl fn ihc. ; x 
spaces which by their very darkness enhance the^ b^'ir 
of the stars, and mark out the forms bf the constelS?^^''® 
when however the sun rises, both darkness and ? ’ 

and the whole sky becomes uniformly bright It iq 
same with the writings of the Old Testament. wLle S vef S' ' 
Daysprmg from on high had not visited us the ^ZZ! ! ^ 
and prophecy shone radiantly against the’backSoun^^/r^’'® 
woe and sin, but more or less discoTiTiPof.q.i Cjrground of human 
the sun, the Sun of RkhreousSraro^ “Vf ^hen 
transfused with heaveidy light The wLok.^ at once all was 

through all the many flu JtuaSs and ^ 

tfeoughout and guided to one great and worthy end 

ofpsalmis and seer are invested with a fXe^ of ' 

far beyond what could have been understood ft A 1- “®amng 

they were uttered: rites and ceremordi car the time when 

as arbitrary enactments, and the different Af regarded 

to be significanksymbols of the true 

reconcihation, and atonement Linht * devotion, 

unexpected places. There are pasfagA in the 

which do not seem necessary to the dfvelopmeL of thf V f 

especially m records where there has b*.rr , ^nstory, 

selection, and some of them not f careful 

those long, dry genealogies at the beghmlm^of Hb 

been preserved ? Whv was fbo wp Chromcles have 

relations with his dahStjyJ^A2 f“* J’^dah’s 

being sheltered by a 

laying repeated emphasis on her ocrapatioTT 

IS very beautiful in its tender simplidtf 

P Y) but was it important 





enough to require a separate book « Was it necessary that the 
grievous sm of David should have been told with 
circuiustantial detail about the partner of his guilt ? 

The very first chapter of the Gospel history shows the 
there was for being sure that an accurate record had been kept 
of the families in Israel, so that there could be no doubt that the 
Carpenter of Nazareth was actually the heir to the throne. In 
the list of Joseph s ancestors there given, four women and only 
tour, are named or alluded to, and these are Tamar, 

Euth, and Bathsheba. Why are these singled out for mention 

Rahab certainly, of Canaanite origin 
f + k \ Moabitess, and Bathsheba married to a Hittite 
nf described as “the 

of fL without giving her name. Further, three out 

womerf faithful Israefite 

Znld hi the ancestors of the Christ that only these four 
^ should be thought worthy of notice ? Here is a 

instance of silence : the pure mothers of the chosen race passed 

includS^^ There discredit attached 

Zei; There must be purpose in this, and what can it be « 
Surely it can only be to indicate that this “ Son of David 

for tto sake of the righteous and the chosen people alone but 

that His mission was to the sinner a 

to he narratives (and it is 

vere included, and more than that made so emphatically remark- 

would, be considered more important was disregarded^ 

“'’tke°iSSh‘“' irrblevant details were preserved 

mSrtZi '>>' ““ Evangelist in order 

npart to them a significance which was not really theirs « Aeainst 

Sk " n?,ef r*' alrdrfinZ “d 

many^eXriri Jd ''‘f T"‘'“ '4 

pt.par.tion tor ^dltf 
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;!■» cme “to «ej, 

Ss 

under the guidance of oL Miid ifSis wo 

alone, the many differences tho+ -t^ .^s.^ay, and in this way 

mdt a„y and J S “ Ix-ota 

Eeoelation, „d tie manv Xel^i S “"> 

whole collection of the Scrint?,?! t ^ ^ “^ke up the 
of the heavens,to display the glory yQod’^* firmament 

the forty volumes of such different charLf ^^?^^® 

up the Old Testament, but the modern 

collection would set before us somAfi,- ^ views about that 

According to these, there was a oSf f 

as well as a number of editors 

their names are unknown and all ro " v. obscure that 

las utterly perished 1^ ^“'’'““ ' 

™ *fi® use of the materials at th^i none too sagacious 
olk-Iore, myth, and legend as down 

the past with false tints derived fror^ fiistory, colouring 

as predictions uttered in byvona a times, inserting 

of recent events, often bSyil X '^T 

romsms, evolving out of theS ij T' 

that never existed, cloaking their o-in a structure 

revered names, and attributing tbeTn ^7 tfie use of 

less than Divine authority O^ffe a “ to nothing 

editors. They mixed unanr^anf^ * the various 

later in date: they set side by°S®'"*® ‘=ei:tu^^ 
inconsistent accounts of the same ’ °+ ™*erwove intricately, 
quite unnecessary repetitions ov^l f together 

TOiters so clumsily together that thef different 

range their materials in such an or,f 7 do not cohere; they 

“tiding view of the hisW Yet fhe 
patching and repatching, interpolaSn ^ 

IS a coUection which for centi^Sa I rearranging 

and sacred, and moreover SL , I 

of a sublime Divine plan 1 ™ consistent worldng out 

be ready to biS ^bich we might 

random, were found to speU out a n^oem^ r P"* together at 
^ ^t a poem of great beauty,%r if the 
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independent daubings of a number of house-painters fitted 
together to form a masterpiece worthy of the greatest artists. 
The truth is that the critics have been far too narrow in their 
microscopic study of the Scriptures. Intent on petty details 
of variation of style, and what they regard as inconsistencies, 
they have been unable to see the forest for the trees. It is as 
though one were to concentrate his attention on the tiny frag- 
ments which make up a great mosaic, peering into the cracks 
and crevices which separate them, so intently as to lose sight 
ot the majestic Figure portrayed by the whole. 

W hat, then, is the delineation which in its grandeur transcends 
a scrutiny too minute ? We have already seen that the silence 
ot bcripture about so much which would have been of interest, 
which could hardly have been passed over by an ordinary 
historian, shows that the true subject of these many differ ing 
ratings IS the steady working out of God’s providential design 

' something 

j . , Scriptures combine to display a remarkable 

and indeed quite unique representation of the character of God. 
Ihe study of Nature, now so immensely extended by modern 
® investigating 

thoughtful 

the Wisdom which could plan and 

the Power which could execute so grand and so exouisitelv 

2d loti »iigMy 

lavish bounty which has provided for both the necessities and 
the happiness of the creature, but there is also mS S can 
fmv^fX as supsting cruelty and ruthlessness. The 

Sfv n pestilence, the ravening beast of 

of mankind alf “TT® serpent, the myriad woes and sufferings 
shrSk Soud of son! ^ 

snnek aloud of spe malignant Power ? Here where Natnnl 
Migion utterly fails, Eevelation steps in to presS h wrv 

is terribir Tnfjr; ® ^ Bei4 whose wrath 

whelm the’ worid ij 

with violence • TT? nit T’ ^ h ^ ® corrupt and filled 
but fW o f fiary overthrow on whole cities 
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because "tiT'laS' “dSS**'™ 'md tr*i°“d *'“* *' “ 

patient and forbearing. He waiL w-’ Himself 

with mam for 120 yeL tiilTSm Sk ?! 
jnlbng to spare the cities if only tl = He is 

them : He postpones the sentence on^thl ™ 

years because the iniouitv nf a for 400 

(Sm. zv, 16): 7„r§e Lve it"” ' “ “ f'* M” 

Without warning. Noah wis “a %Horance 

and Lot, “ sorely distressed by the - 1 ^^S^*®OHsness,” 

(2 St. Pet. ii, 5 , 7) of tie wicked ” 

ness they meditated Abrah!?' ^eked- 
gomgs to and fro, “ caUed ^30^0-? ’ tieir 

the Lord.” In the same tie name of 

into the hands of their enemies^to bffo?^^ 
only after He had “sent to Sem by His b'^t 

early and sending. till tbe?e ^ ™tng up ' 

XNNyi, 15 , 16). lve;y;.W ” ^2 ChroZ 

Righteous eyen in wrath and with i ivr 'f'^t and 

He proclaims Hia^\“^"‘7'“f“M«<iLovtog. wC 
of compamiou aud gracious swTff’' Sed M 

mercy and truth : keenincr m ^Hger, and plenteous in 

imquity and transgression afd ?in forgiying 

■ “-e gaily •• (eS ■ 6™ ‘■J' ” 

Righteousness and Mercv «rp nr* i • ' V’ These qualities of 
and re-echoed by prophet m Psalm after Psalm 

the song of Moses and the son/oTtbe .0'^™Tiates in 

are Thy ways. Thou King of salts ^'^‘f^true 

He IS a God of Truth 2:v, 3). Asain 

in being true to Himself and to ^ that is false, Ind 

*Mcl wa covSTiJd m™P“‘>'*'‘'‘'‘'>W‘l*.i aod: 

generations (Deut. vii 9) ^ ^ * i ^ thousand 

His eternal existence, ’and aS H?s^“^^ ioth 

asthechangelesslAM. Allthesech- faithfulness 

and Justice, Mercy and Comrns^folT 
unite in tjjg conception of a Holy P J Truth— 

in the sacred books of any othe/rAr ^ conception unknown 
y^ate, not by reason ^ S eSfe^' 
of His power, but by the esSiti!) t the might 

nature. His day is Holy : His dwelJr^^^ goodness of His 
y His dwelhng IS the Holy of Holies : 



f ^ and, according 

to both Testaments, the anthems of Heaven itself are addressed 
to Him who IS “Roly, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts.” 

JNot less remarkable is the portrait drawn of Man. Yet not 
a single portrait, but rather a whole gallery of portraits. The 
Jately dignity, generosity and self-devotion of Abraham: the 
Joseph as slave, prisoner, and ruler : the 

uprightness of Samuel : the complex character of David, shepherd, 
warrior king, poet, loyal servant to Saul, and devoted friend 

unfwttw ■’ *MP'®*J°fHexekiahandJosiah : the wisdom and 
unswerving religious consistency of Daniel : St. Peter the 

thouirS “Orally timid: St. John, loving and beloved 

frdour persecuting 

real thevll “‘I 

simJest oTV y delineated in the 

' Srelaborri 1 T v at word-painting 

or elaborate analysis of character. Nor are they represented 

as superhumanly perfect : the faults, the failings Len the 

SaiXrecL'l patriarchs, prophets, saints and jostles are 
painly recorded without any extenuation: they are men of 
like passions with ourselves. On the other haL there are 
redeeming traits even in those who are represented as worthy 
of condeimation. Esau, worldly-minded and at one time 
^ ^ndictive, meets his returning brother generouslv • 

£ tempted -ages of unrighteousness, cannot 

Lord • ^Sanl ^ go\d to go beyond the word of the 

i^ord. haul in his furious jealousy is touched bv David’s 

f ^^'^^ble theielvr in 

s?r“v^S bJ?^ f ® and was “ 

gojed aomething of pitriotio c,« for fie ' 

WaJ*? ‘'“’"Si Me. .ttempta to 

virti^r I lieathen and GentilL destitute of all 

and innocencT of handr^uch d 

Ici ft, V 1 , r? ^ -Nebucliadnezzar, despot as lie was 
the Ein V of w 7 and in the end learns to acknowledge 

« fu°L5rSn h”eTc r.i‘° 
is found in fTif ne is cast to the hons : greater 

devotioi are atented'' “ f 

in min d this is not^tbe'r Scripture (and bear 

na tms IS not the representation of one single author of 
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exceptional genius and sympathy, but manv vi,-#. . . 

of different ages combine to present it^ if ^ different toi 
as frail indeed and capable oTSibfeHtrtfi'^" 
of rising to heights of true nobility. ScienJ^ mav^'' 
as nothing more than the climax of Evolutfnn ^ “ 

developed of animals: pessimistf™^ 
race, and consider it dootncft fn „i+i« "I oe&pair ot the hun 

consistently sets before us Man as nitkblv^^^lT^^f ’ 
estate, but none the less orSually cfeSint""" 

an image defaced but not wholly effaced and ra 

by the grace of God. ^ of Tenei> 

on 

Power and Wisdom, in the still higher majesto 
Righteousness, Mercy, and Holiness • Man ^ “ 

sovereignty over the animal creation to which he ? af r f 
one Side of his nature notentiallvPn/j lii * ^ allied c 

m tlie portrait of the Christ t ^ ^ ^ 

of His Wo birth .n? d,vSL "tTo ”■ ?' 
manhood, advancing “in wisdlm af^f ?°“„'^ancy to fu! 

was_ He in being touched by hunger and^thirst 

by joy and sorrow anser and diff thirst and weariness 

death. Specially human was He ® 

the suffering and erring +)io ^ tender sympathy fo; 

Bis manhood 

fain to confess the winning beautv of hS Pawe been 

balance of gentleness and fearleL ^ ^ character m its perfect 

transparent truth f ^^d 'mercy. 

In Him “ Mercy and truth are met to^tLr^^ 

peace have kissed each nf-hp-p ^ ^ ’ ^^^gliteousness and 

meaotag. f„ beyld thS ■> of 

speaker, mPaate-s-BlioldS^fc™ ‘I* 

POTM that can con-L?the7orai rfT t ‘““"J'?***' Bi® is tte 
infirmity, overmaster the maliVo # ^^^irre, dispel disease and 
bfe to the dead. Ss is thftoJ 

distant future, can know what ■ which can discern the 

thoughts of the heart Tan sfeaJ Z ““ 
mnfute the wiliness of bIoLT TTd''"’"® 

Jis IS the authority which is “ T ord nf Pharisee. 

wen to the Divine prerogative ofTf ®^*®^ds 

prerogativ^e of the forgiveness of sins. His 
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is the Divine righteousness which denounces woe on the self- 
righteous and the hypocrite, on the impenitence of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Chorazin, but His also is the Divine compassion 
which weeps over the doomed city, prays for the forgiveness 
of His murderers, and gently wins back the thrice forsworn 
apostle. In His death He was mortal as we are, but by His 
victory over death He was “ declared to be the Son of God with 
power.” Above all. He displays the supreme Divine attribute of 
Holiness. He can fling out to ail the ages without fear of 
contradiction the bold challenge,” Which of you convinceth Me 
of sin ? ” Pilate’s wife may recognize in Him ” that just Mat i ” ; 
the centurion may confess, “ Truly, this Man was righteous ” ; 

but the truth far surpasses either of these declarations. Of Him’ 

and of Him alone among the sons of men, it could be truly said 
that He was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners ” 
by that separation which is indicated by the very words for 
, " Holy.” 

_ There are those who, while confessing the ideal beauty of the 
hfe and character of the Christ, and acknowledging Him as our 
great Example and Teacher, will not allow that He could be 
actually Divine; and others who would explain away His 
miraculous birth and the reality of His resurrection, and attribute 
the accounts of His miracles and His own claims to be one 
with the Father to the mistaken zeal of His followers Yet 
even these cannot deny that the outlines we have been tracing 
are those drawn by the Evangelists and in the Apostolic writings 

® portrait, the Scriptural features 

01 tne^ Divine and the human are clearly combined. It is the 
portoit of the true Superman, not superior to his feUowmen 
by the cra,ftmess of his cunning or the ambitious “ will to power ” 
but superior in being “ full of grace and truth,” at once ” Perfek 
Man and Perfect God.” 

Have we been wandering from our subject of the silences ? 
Dave we not here been considering rather what is said than 
what IS not said ? True, yet how is it that we can so unerringly 
discern the grandeur of what is set before us ? There are 
paintings and mosaics that were found amid the ruins of Pompeii 
where sometimes whole scenes and sometimes single figures 
are set against an intensely black background. That framework 
of darkness throws up m high relief the grace of the drawing 
and enhances the brilliance of the colouring. So the silence! 
of Scripture serve to define accurately and give added vividness 
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to what is portrayed therein. And this similitude may help to 
explain the greatest silence of all. For nearly nineteen centuries 
now the voices of Revelation have been hushed : no new 
manifestation has occurred : no new truth has been proclaimed. 
That is, as it were, the lower margin of darkness which shows 
that the picture is complete. In the portrait of the Divine 
Christ the work of the Divine Artist is ended, and we need no 
addition until the living reality of the living God-Man in all 
His glory is revealed to our adoring gaze. 

Discussion. 

Lt.-Colonel G. Maokinlay said : — Mr. Finn does well in calliug 
.attention on pp. 75 and 76 of his valuable paper to the fact that 
the selection of events and discourses for record, implies a plan 
on the part of the inspired writers, requiring the omission of which 
is not essential to the design. 

Acting on this hint we have clues to the following questions which 
have long puzzled many. 

Why do the first three Gospels omit all mention of the raising 
of Lazarus, since that miracle was the proximate cause of the 
crucifixion, arousing the intense opposition of the Jews ? 

And why does the fourth Gospel omit all mention of the 
Transfiguration and of the last fateful journey to Jerusalem, while 
all the first three tell of these events fully ? 

The answer to both questions appears to be that the three 
Synoptists and John have different plans in leading to the^same 
climax, the death of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and they have therefore 
selected for record only those events which suit them. Their 
omission are therefore accounted for. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, St. Peter’s grand confession of the Christ 
■comes shortly before the culmination of glory at the Transfiguration, 
which is followed by the healing of the demoniac boy after the 
failure of the disciples. Little is said about the opposition of the 
Jews. Almost the next event selected for record by the first three 
evangelists is our Lord’s start for His last journey, of His own 
accord, to death at Jerusalem (Luke ix, 51). The contrast from 
glory and success in Galilee to the voluntary death of shame at 
Jerusalem. 
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In the Gospel of John, on the other hand, it is recorded that 
our Lord was hotly opposed by the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles 
at Jerusalem, and that He constantly moved about in order to 
avoid the persecution of the Judaean Jews. Then we have the 
record of the intensification of opposition recorded as the result of 
the raising of Lazarus at Bethany, evohing the bitter persecution 
which culminated in the crucifixion. 

Thus the Synoptists adopted one plan of conducting to the climax : 
they told of the voluntary journey to the death of earthly shame 
just after glory and success, with hardly any mention of persecution ; 
while St. John adopted a difierent method, he dwelt on the great 
and increasing opposition of the Jews, which our Lord evaded 
until Hi.s hour had come. If either had narrated the special facts 
told by the other, the unity of each plan of leading to the climax 
would have been lost. Both plans are perfectly in accord with the 
events which actually happened. 

It is sometimes said that the Synoptists did not tell of the raising 
of Lazarus from fear of injuring him, as he was probably alive 
when they wrote, and the Jews had “ consulted that they might 
put Lazarus also to death ” (John xii, 10) ; but John, writing long 
afterwards, was not prevented from recording the miracle by any 
such considerations. This may be so, but the other reasons just 
given for the omission are probably the chief ones, as they explain 
the omission in the fourth Gospel, as well as those in the first three. 

Another instance of the process of selection to which Mr. Finn 
calls ^our attention is furnished by the ending of the Acts. Some 
think it has been lost, because no account is given of the death 
of St. Paul, though so much is told us of his life. But if we conclude, 
as no doubt we must, that the purport of this book is to record' 
the work of the Holy Spirit, through faithful men, in gathering 
out the members of the infant Church from among the nations 
of the world, the ending, as we have it, is most appropriate, because 
the book closes with the attainment of a definite climax— the preach- 
ing of the Gospel unhindered in the world’s capital by the great 

Apostle of the Gentiles, with good prospects of further success 
(xxvm, 28). 

An account of the death of St. Paul would have spoilt this plan. 
The Acts IS not a biography of a man, but it is an account of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. % 
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I have great pleasure in expressing my thanks for 
and stimulating paper which has just been read ^ ^ ^'^ggestive 

Mr. T. E. Bishop said: — I think that Mr 
of the most helpful we have ever had before us andTb^^ 

It may be possible to add it to the series of “ Tracts for Ne ^T 
J^t pubHshed by the Victoria Institute, 

of the postscnpt we have just heard. some part 

page 74 Mr. Finn mentions the period S 

that the period was far longer. ^ concluding 

Archbishop Usher’s chronology was of course fo, .1 j 
lists of patriarchs given in Gen. v and Gen. xi. ' ^ ^ 

These genealogies have come down to ud in /H-fp j. 1 
Krst, in the Hebrew Bible then Tf 1 J •- 

we cannot take the figures as anv f * 

^p=ea be.™, .be CIK ‘o^ “ 

“J.rr ;^:“bru.?.f “ 

meomistert with the hislorj ** 

•Al‘r-.eeL‘™ nrjinf c”^. ““ “ 

between Arphaxad and Sala, whom we do not r iiitroduced, 

~ ,«io. Whe^et b“‘ 

”.£r srr t - 

genealogy of our Lord in Ma+f ■ frequent omissions. The 
of Judaf IntL g*;* y; 

names are omitted, as wffl be seen him 

article on “Primitive ChronoW » W p -^ri 

uionoicgy, by Professor W. H. Green, 
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of Princeton, in the BiUiotheca Sacra, of April, 1890 (which is 
introduced in Dr. Q. F. Wright’s The Origin and Antiquity of 
Maw), goes fully into this subject, and shows that this abbreviation 
of genealogies is characteristic of the Old Testament. We may, 
therefore, conclude that the list of the post-diluvian patriarchs, 
at all events, is probably only a list of the most prominent men 
who were in the line of succession between Noah and Abraham. 
And certainly the peopling of the world by the descendants of Noah, 
and the rise of the kingdoms of Babylon and Egypt, with their 
advanced civilization, seems to require a much longer ti mfi thgn 
Usher’s Chronology would allow. 

The Rev. A. Ckaig Robinson sends the following : — am very 
glad to have been, through the courtesy of the author, afiorded 
an opportunity of perusing his most interesting and able paper, 
with every word of which, I may say, I am in perfect accord. The' 
author has, I think, given a most lucid and graphic unravelling of 
what seems to have been the thread of purpose— high— holy— and 
Divine— which runs through the Scriptures of both the Old and 
New Testaments. But he very naturally says, “If, however 
modern critics are right, the whole of this account is utterly 
misleading. To my mind it seems to be capable of absolute 
demonstration that the true order of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament is “The Law and the Prophets ’’—and not, as the 
German critics would have it, “ The Prophets and the Law ” On 
occasions too numerous to mention, I have called attention to three 
remarkable features of the Pentateuch, viz. :— (1) The absence 
fcom the Pentateuch of the name “ Jerusalem ” ; (2) the absence 
from the ritual of the Pentateuch of any mention of Sacred Song ; 
and (3) the absence from the Pentateuch of the Divine title “ Lord 
o Hoste,” so much in vogue in those later times in which the critics 
assert that the Pentateuch was pieced together 
These features in the Pentateuch are facts absolutely undeniable. 

No one can say that the name “ Jerusalem ” does occur in the 
Pentateuch_: TO one can say that any mention of Sacred Song 
does occur in the ritual of the Pentateuch: and no one can say 

^ hat IS the explanation of this complete absence from the Pentateuch 

plnSi^T Isitxiotthis? That at the time the 

Pentateuch was written Jerusalem'with aU her sacred glories had 
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not entered yet into the life of Israel ? What is fj, 

this absence of any mention of cymbals timbrel of 

Song from the ritual of the Pentateuch’? Is it 

the Mosaic code, enjoining no music but the simnle a- 

the trumpet-blast, stands far behind these niceties o^n ^® 

song-seeming to know nothing of them all ^ wZt lT'" "f 

tion of the absence from the Pentateuch of tbe n 

of Hosts ” (which occurs for the first time in the 

Is It not this ? That the Pentateuch was comnlftf!b V ' 

for Jehovah was ever used in Israel « ATirl ^ 

Theory of the composition of the Pentai-pnnh n 

otie. ot tU ..phi...* “tT™ ‘ “ """ 

matter yh.t “ ^“-7. »-«. 

absolutely, impossible to be true. *~logieally, and 

And therefore the order of the history and ritual of fb 

tro’ri^tTthi;^^^^^^ ' 

the Eev. Alexander McCaul D D 'late* P^f I grandfather. 

King’s College, London andPeofo f i I ®®^rew at 

Bridge, from whom I learned mbr!w London 

to Mr, Finn’s family. The cause of Church owes much 

supported by his father. Consul Finn of energeticaUy 

remember his vigorous ad^ S ^ i 

ago, during his visits to England ' 

" s ” r:„\“ f 

le r:^": ;™;r.tLrtr 

subject of unfulfilled prophecy T theories on the 

when grievous injury to region hTT^^"" T"® 
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David Anderson-Berby, Esq., M.D. : — In tlic discussion 
following the reading of this excellent and interesting paper on the 

Silences of Scripture, may I bring to your notice an illustration 
connected with chronology. In 1 Kings vi, we find the time between 
the leaving of Egypt by Israel and the building of the Temple by 
Solomon ending in the fourth year of his reign measured as 480 years. 

Now the same period as measured by the times given by the Apostle 
Paul in Acts xiii, is 574 years, or nearly one hundred years longer. 
Much has been made by some of this “ mistake ” in the Bible 
and commentators are hard put to it to explain the discrepancy’ 
none of their explanations being satisfying. However, when we 
study the Book of Judges and note the exact periods given there 
when Israel was under subjection to the nations that knew not 
God we find that their total amounts exactly to the difference 
between the two grand totals. Hence there is no mistalce but a 
. chronological illustration of 2 John 8, “Look to yourselves that 
ye lose not the things which ye have wrought, but that ye receive 
a full reward.” In connection with the Temple, the service and 
worship of God, the years are not counted that are not spent in the 
service of God. 

Israel is God’s earthly people, and as the sun-dial marks not the 
hours during which the sun does not shine, so the Bible is silent 
when God s people are not in fellowship with Him. Wlien a child 
It puzzled me much to discover the continuation of the Book of 

Acts. The history clearly did not finish. It was like a magazine 

^ o’ ““ 

I saw not that as Israel’s rejection of their Messiah began with 
e martyrdom of Stephen at Jerusalem, so it ended with Israel’s 

tTBoT f b“ 1 r"" hieroglyphics in which 

he Book of Revelation is written record the return of Israel to 

the land and the rebuilding of the Temple, the pen of the Divine 
Historian is silent. 

_ Mr W. Hosts caUs attention to a significant fact passed over 
m silence in the Matthman genealogy. Lt, of the 70^0 "^72 
Solomon, the one chosen to hand on the royal seed in the Messianic 

the ild 13). This marks still farther 

nclusive character of Divine grace, to which Mr. Finn refers 

as witnessed in that genealogy. • -^nin reiers. 
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r think we can easily trace in the strange and eontradiVtn 

.tz“' ““ "■<’ A 

A.™ i. ^ „a 

t. i. ,, 3, ^e, is ...ZnXrirs 

ry. Aie we to conclude that Aaron never blessed thp t'ipa t 
or that Moses never invoked the presence of Jehovah ? Certainly 
no , but rather that they always did so at the right moment otb ^ 
wise we should have heard of the omission. The same connl 

hasT^^'V^-ir^^t ’baptismal formula of Matt, xxviii ^ch 
ha been built on the fact that this is never once mentioned ifjht 

cts. An attempt has even been made to foist another use The 
attempt is based, I submit, on a false inference. How is it nossible 

itTrC 7 l^appened in a few days’ interval to displace 

I s oth '''' every, other baptism 2 the 

Acts, Otherwise comment would be 

.oof pL\!- Mzr:zf t — “*• ■ 

Mrs. A. S. Lewis in a paper rid W t omissions suggested by 

.owlnllis oLZfZZ, •>. 

A« u.tos.4 eZS" .T,rorf Z “ 

" “«.«i»ed i« the ol Hoi, TWhTr °[ “““ 

contemporary with four kinvs of T ^ nough this prophet was 

only one of the latter Ivl I , 

are mentioned. As Hosea was^^^’^f ' ^udah 

As Hosea was distinctly a prophet of the Northern 
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Kingdom this circumstance calls for remark. The mow 

terabfe'^forf*'! ”• undergone mutilation is 

The exrlat f eauuot have been oyerlool 

is therefore perfectly natural 
The Rev. Horace A, Jennins L Th ■to-tt+oo 4 : t - 

JhtTeargapror ^Tstnlif ’> 

Tl™ w le.r. tkM 4 ,d i, . ""J’'”™- '* 

•nd tlal ttoe is no suoli Ihissg a, “ ttae » wiU S'*”* 

ii, 2 *. ..o„j nemensbej..) L j" "".T*'” 

ofte. lenring oi U»r.’ illns„ did no. nlea.XS.'n™ ““ 

Oimsf. divinity, M^nv ■ 16 Sid S, ’T ,1“°^ *»“ “ 

belief? • XVI, 16. Did Christ’s declaration Zes< Peter’s 

Communication from Mr W F t-ihc t 
silencss of omission in the Scrim ’ ^ addition to the 

ei.pIan.tio. hsrfly apj.,n„ appSoabl. ‘ 

iPte^rSorS ecbool, of 

" ke " in Dan. iy 27,1Zd t ^ 1“'“^ 

Prince that abali come. Again witb tbe Messiah or the 

“ i" rr' »' ‘k *” “*”“ 

A second class of passages require for '* • x 
knowledge, once possessed by th! cc ! ^ interpretation a 

-ters, but which! in the provid^^ --d 

Paoline ..g,„nents .right ahn.st be'sS’toir.XT.'ir 
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Mr. Theodore Roberts suggested as a reason for the omissions in 
Scripture that Scripture was intended to have a moral hearing and 
not merely to satisfy our curiosity. He said that too much could 
not be implied from silences, instancing the statement in Nehemiah 
that there had been no feast of Tabernacles kept since Joshua. He 
spoke of the unity of authorship underlying the whole of Scripture. 

He considered that by the constitution of our minds we learned 
much by contrast, and referred to the way in which the Old Testa- 
ment recorded the breakdown of the first man as “ Head of the 
Race ” (in Genesis), as “ Priest ” (Exodus to 1 Samuel), as “ Kin.^ ” 
(1 Samuel to 2 Kings), and as “ Prophet ” (ending in the silence 
after Malachi) ; and the re-establishment of these thiugg in Christ 
the Second Man, recorded in Mark (as Prophet), Matthew (as King)' 
Luke (as Priest), and John (as Head of the new race, the last Adam). 


Reply by the Lecturer. 

The comments on the paper are, for the most part, so much in 
agreement with the general argument that there is little need for 
a reply. 

The Samaritan and Septuagint differences as to the patriarchal 
ages alluded to by Mr. Bishop were of course known to me, and 
indeed they are fully discussed in my little work The Starting 
Place of Truth. If the longer period advocated by Mr. Bishop 
be accepted, that would only increase the significance of the silence 
concerning it. 

The silences instanced by Mr. Hoste (p. 96) and Mr. Leslie (p. 97) 
really fall rmder the head of “ the exclusion of the ordinary and 
re^ar ” (p. 76). I am afraid I cannot agree that ambiguities can 
fairly be classed as silences. 

Neh. viii, 17, does not assert that “ there had been no feast of 
Tabernacles kept since Joshua ” : it only asserts that since that 
time the people had not dwelt in booths. 


616™ ORDINA.BY GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD IN COMMITTEE ROOM B, THE CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, ON MONDAY, MARCH 1st, 1920, 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

Thej Chair was taken by the Rev. Prebendary 
H. E. Fox, M.A. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed^ 

The Hon. Secretary announced the following elections : — Mr. Theodore 
Roberts as a Member, and Mrs. A. H. Husbands, The Rev. Arthur T. 
Dence, Mr. Smetham Lee, Mr. M. Gutteridge, Mr. Alfred Dixon, Lady 
Borwick and Mr. Thomas Verrinder as Associates. 

The Chairman then called upon the Rev. Professor A. S. Geden, M.A., 
D.D., to read his paper. 


SIMILE AND METAPHOR IN THE EOVRTH GOSPEL. 

By the Rev. Professor A. S. Geden, M.A., D.D. 

I N laying before you a few thoughts on a subject of the 
very greatest interest and importance, it appears to 
me to be unnecessary and irrelevant to discuss questions of 
authorship or integrity or date, and I propose to leave these 
and similar investigations on one side. They do not, I think, 
from this point of view, which is not primarily historical but 
exegetical and doctrinal, affect the argument and interpretation 
of tjie text. I shall tacitly take it for granted that with the 
possibility of slight additions, as ch. xxi. 24 f., the Gospel is the 
expression of the mind and thought of one author, and that 
author the Apostle St. John. If anyone dissents from this judg- 
ment it does not appear to me that he will or need of necessity 
reject the reading and suggestions that I venture to offer. These 
I trust will be taken on their merits, independently of authorship. 
They would, I think, be equally just if this treatise were tradition- 
ally anonymous. I have little personal faith in a shadowy or 
mythical presbyter John of Ephesus. At the same time, if I 
may be allowed to say so, I would not be understood to imply or 
plead ignorance of the difficulties of the view I have expressed. 
They are sufficiently serious. They appear to me, however, to 
be very considerably less than on any other hypothesis. 

^ * 
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lu taking up so wide and comprekensive a subieet as tbnt 
metoplor i, a. fourth Gospel, it is not ««p 
best pomt St , bob to begin, ffesriy ail langnage is mo™ « 
less consciously metapkoncal, and the thought and speech of thf 
East IS steeped in metaphor. The mind of the Oriental mom 

^ Subject not directly but by the 
way of comp™ and lUustration. It would not be too much 
to say that the most fruitful source of misunderstanding of the 
Scriptures both of the Old and Ilew Testaments has bfen the 
literal interpretation of figurative expression. Our Lord emplovs 
the picturesque and figurative speech of His countrv and time 
In the early days of my apprenticeship to Biblical lore it used 
to be solemnly debated m commentary and sermon whether 

passing through the needle’s eye in 
OTder to describe something absolutely impossible to human skill 

He was not realty thinking of the side passage in a city gateway 
through which it was just conceivable that a young or vtry leaJ 
camel might manage to creep ! Most if not all of our everydav 
expressions are metaphorical in their origin. Ouk 
side of the rigorous statements and demonstrations of mathe- 
matics no language dispenses with metaphor ; and mathematics 
IS the only science which by the very conditions of its existence 
eschews its use and aid. It cannot indeed be otherwise siLe 
we are simounded by that which, to use the language of the 

S by tblwlv^or^^f ^‘1’ course, if it true that 

only by the way of metaphor can Divme truths be conveyed to 

the human mind or set forth in human speech. The tonoue of 

B mcompetont to dtooribe orhb mfad to conceive ‘bSity 

net Si •''? “1 y»" deprive tbe rvoii 

not oMy of their glow and beauty, but of their very meaXv 

“ perllpe mor?SS”J 

metaphor, in the stricter sense, than any other part of the 

evill^^T ®deavonr et toe outset to 

metaphor. I have used it thoughout in a somewhat wide 

an^e or de^p«ve tSS 

from, but analogous to, that to which it is properly annSk- 
an instance of this, a metaphoi^cal expression.”^ In^other words] 
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a metaphor and a figure are much the same thing as they appear 
m the garb of spoken or written language. The one is Latin 
and the other is Greek ; but you may call the phrase almost 
indifferently figurative or metaphorical, and the intention or 
conception at the_ back of the mind is practically expressed 
e^uahy well by either term. To me however metaphor 
appears to be a process almost a habit of thought rather than of 
speech. Of course the thought, if it is not to be barren and 
unfruitful, must express itself in language, for its own sake as 
well as for others. But there are minds that run in metaphorical 
pooves, as well as those that are painfully exact and literal. 
The mental attitude is descriptive and pictures<^ue, finds more 
meaning and pleasure in an appropriate simile than in the most 
painstaking and exact definition, and sees light and colour every- 
where. Thus the rnind of the East is pre-eminently at home 
in metaphor. It is in the realm of figure and metaphor that all 
mystics more or less consciously live, move, and have their being. 

I would venture to reiterate and emphasize again that one of 
the most fruitful causes of misunderstanding of the Old and 
New Testaments has ever been the reading of metaphor as 
though it were literal demonstration and phrase, like the clumsy 
tread of a ^ant in a fairyland of sunshine and gossamer. 
Metaphor as I understand it, and certainly as it is used in the 
Gospels and by our Lord, illustrates and iUuminates a truth too 
profound for literal or precise exhibition in human language 
No seer so revels in metaphor and figure of speech, whether 
remimscent of his Master or original, as the author of this 
b-ospel. 

A^inst one further or possible misapprehension a caveat 
must be entered. It does not in the least follow that because a 
treatise or writing is full of metaphor it is therefore less true 
It the expression may be allowed, or conveys its teaching with 
less precision and accuracy. In one sense at least it is more 
true, if truth admits of degrees, because it transcends the bounds 
of geometrical and physical description. , It is in touch, if again 
I may make for it a high claim, with greater and Diviner things. 

No pMosopher or theologian can disdain its use. In part at 
least It unveils the spiritual; and linking it to the Lrthly 

JwC Conformably to 

the experience of St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 4) the higher spiritual 
realities cannot be rendered or expressed in human utterance, 
ey are not however on that account dreams but facts, which 
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my be partially at least comprehended, but to which no verbal 
denmtion or substance can be given. 

The fourth Gospel begins with metaphor. The Logos, whether 
you render the wyd Season or Word or Speech, or maintain 
tyt It IS untranslateable and in its connotation comprehends 
all these three and more, is not a literal measure or term like 
pound or rupee, but is a figure or simile, a title or convenient 
name, which in hmited inadequate fashion sets forth the nature 
and fuimtion of Him mo in the beginning was with God and was 
God. He is supreme Reason and inspirer of the loftiest speech. 
But it you pour into the term all that you can conceive of maiestv 
and power you have not equalled the Divine greatness of Him 
01 whom the Apostle thinks and desires to write. "'Logos '' is a 
human word, of human coinage and associations, and behind it 
there IS the limited human capacity to understand. It is as 
though at the very threshold and beginning of his teaching the 
Apostle declared his purpose to set forth the realities of the 
Hivme life as he conceived or had been taught them in the 
trS faithfully to image forth the 

Mutahs mutandis the same reasoning is valid for the aboundins 
metaphor employed throughout the Gospels, both in the dis- 
comses of our Lord, and in the setting of the author’s teaching 
and narrative. It would be tedious, even if it were possible, to 
eymerate them all. I propose to discuss a few of the more 
striking or unusual similes that are found in the text, and to 
suggest or refer to some others, where points of especial interest 

or importance appear to be involved. 

The birth dvadev is a striking instance of a metaphor, which 
seems to correspond faithfully to the definition of the word above 
rendering of the term is perhaps unattain- 
able. ^e Enghsh Revisers adopt “ anew,” with a marginal alter- 
natiye from above ; and the latter meaning would%pear to 
be istocHymphedm el. iii. 31, in St. fames' desSon 

Itl— f"' ”"1 “ a™. " fern 

tie begiiming (Acts ixvi. 6 ; Sal. it. 9 ; Luke i. 3), or of direc- 
ton in spme w place, " tie veil of tie temple was »nt in twain 

fn;*’ <=?• J-k” 23), K 

™dmSy k««,.me 01 the other rendering, then 

AmtaeWk “depends most closely to the 

“oception of a fresh or seco^ birth 

» snbordmate m hi. nnnd to that of Divine origin. The fom“ 
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however, is certainly not excluded. There is Divine orimnation 
and execution superimposed upon the conception of "natural 
or physical entrance into the world. But the very statement of 
the doctrine reveals the insufficiency of the human analogy or 
verbal expression. The one fact or experience is in the 
sphere of the natural, the other in the realm of the spirit. 

B I have spoken to you of the earthly things and ye believe 
not, now mil ye believe if I speak to you of the heavenly things ? ” 
(V. 1L)._ J. he comparison or contrast with the earthly birth is 
appropriate, because the latter marks an initiation, a new 
development vdth wellnigh infinite possibilities before it; 
like bt. hauls new creation,” Kaivij tcrCaK (2 Cor v 17)- 
the begmmng of a new era, a life that finds itself in a new environ- 
ment, heir to wider and loftier experiences. The analogv 
however, is and necessarily remains imperfect. If the earthly 
birth admits to a certain extent of description, its methods 
and laws determined and its processes set forth, it is otherwise 
mth the modes and facts of spiritual life. “ The spirit bloweth 
as It will . . . thou knowest not whence it cometh and whither 
It goeth away (v. 8). The heavenly transcends the earthly, 
and It IS only suggestively and partially set forth in terms of 
mortality. Ihe symbol is however a faithful reflection as far 
as It goes, not misleading but insufficient ; and is not intended to 
be urged or emphasized in all its details, as the details of a picture 
may be expected to correspond with its photograph. Ony in 
Its general outhne as it were, and the essential points of its 
re^esentation is the truth to be sought and found. 

LiS? teaching- 

dil Love— (^ 60 ) 9 , dycivn;) are all in a more or less 

de^ee figurative and suggest or imply a metaphorical content. 

to^dMc^^\rrr®-^°™r? thought and experience 

to describe Divme relations and character. For this Wpose 

HoT a® all finite terms are unequal to theLposi- 

lon of the infinite. They illustrate or illuminate in part - but 
adequacy or fuUness of definition. This 

s trroilirsSFr ’ characterisation 

s erroneous, still less misleading. It is true, as far as it goes • 

t tails short of exact and complete analysis. Human thought 

deouartfv^“F/®f^T^“ language in any terms that woffid 
ndT.t!. tl^® s"P“liuman and Divine. God is light 

Hd, l0V6 • DTlfl 110*h 'hllft -nL-rrCl-Irtol ihiI.rv.'LX JI 7 1 
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Imow, nor even these raised to their highest power and freed 
from all the limitations and defects associated with them in onr 
experience, but something greater, beyond the power of imagina- 
tion to conceive or of language to utter. With the imagery 
and conception of “ life ” (xi. 25 ; xiv. 6 ; cp. 1 John i. 2) it 
is natural to compare the lixung water {iZap ^&v, iv. 10), and the 
bread of life (o dpro? vi. 35, 48 ; cp. <5 apro? o ^dv,ih. 51) 

^e former might be illustrated by the familiar use of the tern 
“ li'i’ing ” of water, to denote fresh or running water as contrasted 
with stagnant or salt. Perhaps, however, the most highly 
metaphorical discomse recorded in the Gospel is that on the 
bread of life, coming down from the heaven (vi. 50 f., 68). 
Even the disciples, accustomed as they were to Oriental veil' 
and imagery, found it a hard saying 6 Xoyo?, ver. 60), and 

many retreated from fellowship and company with Jems. ’ He 
tells them plainly that His words are not literal, but of spiritual 
interpretation, they are spirit and life (ver. 63). It is not a question 
of fleshly eating and drinking, but of the most intimate spiritual 


401 vno KBUUI cuapxer we nave tne well-known and important 
figure of the good shepherd. Here simile approaches parable ; 
and it is indeed not easy in all instances to demarcate a clear line 
between them. The harrying of the deserted flock, the flight of the 
mrehng shepherd at the apparition of the wolf, the recognition 
by his own sheep of the true shepherd and their contented 
tollowing at his call ^all these details build up a real picture 
as vivid and moving as it is true to life. The freedom of 
metaphorical speech and teaching is illustrated in w. 7ff.,-where 
the speaker is now the gate through which the flock pass to'safety ' 
and pasturage, and now the good shepherd who defends them at 
the cost of his own life. As so often in the reported discourses 
01 this Gospel, metaphor and interpretation are so nearly inter- 
twined that to separate them in strict logic, as it were, is im- 
practicable. They meet, for example, in ver. 16 in the thought of 
the other sheep, who are not of this fold. It is one of the rare 
instances in which the narrator seems to Kft his eyes and thought 
Horn the Jews, Ms fellow-countrymen. They shall become one 
hook {v.L, r/evriaerai, there shaU come into being)— not of 
comse one fold ^under the guardiansMp of one shepherd. 

In a real sense the metaphor or parable here culminates not 
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W tW fluZi"" upon the 

fact that tks self-saenfice is voluntary, and is a motive or ground 

of the lather’s love (w. 17. 18). Thus again metaphor 3 
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he inadequacy of the simile to the truth which it is designed 

to set forth becomes apparent. The sheep, the fold, the 3f 

the rightful shepherd, all the external features of the simile’ 

belong as it were to the mortal and temporal sphere, in which the 

life laid down IS laid down once and for all. The interpret3n 

transcends this meming and the earthly sphere. The Good 

Shepherf abandons His life that He may take it again (ver 18) 

and IS ffimself the one Shepherd of the united flock. For the 

moment the thought is pursued no further, or at least the 

reporter has not preserved for us any further continuation of the 

Jscourse, or given any clue to the significance of the other parts 

of the parable. Some of them we interpret without difficStv 

* f famihar with a traditional interpretation 

A similar difliculty or reticence meets us in other 
It IS as tkough it were upon the dominant significance of the 
voluntary death and renewal of life of the Good Shepherd that 

concentrate attLtion • as 

to" 
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^azarus (ch. xi. 11). The misunderstanding of the diseinle^i 
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mind of the Master and of BGs disciple. Nor is it meant that 
Christ Himself laid more stress on one than on another. There 
are some however, which seem to offer a more definite and 
satisfying insight into spiritual truth and the relations of God 
to man, while others we think to be more limited in range, and 
expressive to a less degree, if I may use the term, of the Divine 
purpose or will. Perhaps judgement in this respect goes entirely 
astray. 

The metaphors indicated, highly charged with spiritual signifi- 
cance and instruction, are those of the harvest in the fourth 
chapter and the true vine in the fifteenth. The latter is elaborated 
in greater detail than any other representation or picture in the 
Gospel. The speaker is Himself the true, the genuine (aXydivT]) 
vine. Hjs Father is the husbandman ; His hearers the branches. 
And the simile is carried forward, as it were, into the future 
history and fate of the branches, until it gradually fuses, as so 
often in the discourses of the fourth Gospel, with the highest 
ethical and spiritual precept and exhortation. Once iiiore 
however, the figure must not be pressed unduly in particulars. 
No analogy goes, as has been said, on all-fours. There is of 
necessity inequality and divergence in some respects between 
the simile and the meaning or lesson it is intended to convey. 
The resemblance is never complete, or equivalent to identity. 
In the world of nature the branches are the vine, and the latter 
exists only in and through them ; they are throughout of the 
same nature, possessed of the same properties and vitality. 
While the branches cannot live except in the vine (ver. 6) ; if they 
are lopped off, they wither and perish ; so on the other hand the 
vine cannot and does not live except in the branches, and unless 
it puts forth branches and leaves and fruit, it is at the best 
dormant and quickly perishes. If that is Christ’s meaning, it 
is pantheism ; and some have founfi pantheism and pantheistic 
teaching here. Where analogy and metaphor venture farthest 
into detail, they most clearly reveal their own inadequacy. 
The spiritual content always exceeds and overflows the limitations 
of the earthly figure. 

The figure of the harvest (^epicr/xo?, iv. 35) is so familiar, and 
has been so fully adopted in secifiar as well as in sacred literature, 
and in ordinary thought, that it seems hardly to need comment 
or illustration. It is more fully elaborated under the form of a 
parable in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xiii. 30 ff. ; Luke x. 2) 
and interpreted by Christ -Himself ; and it reappears in the 
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Book of the Revelation (xiv. 15 f.). In the brief use which 
Christ makes of the figure in the fourth Gospel, the literal and 
the figurative_ meanings of the word are so closely intertwined 
that the distinction between them is not perhaps readily or 
obviously made ; and by some commentators curious inferences 
have even been drawn as to the time of year at which Jesus 
was speaking. It is in the highest degree improbable that 
any such thought was present to the mind of the speaker or 
writer. But though the earthly harvest must await its appro- 
priate season, the sight of the approaching Samaritans, many 
of whom were ready to believe on Him, suggests that there is no 
delay to the harvest of the spirit. The fields are already white 

to harvest. And He commissions Hs disciples to go forth and 

r63ip. 

■ ^ ® staking metaphors or analogies are conveyed 

in brief allusion or phrase, and they have often become 
. so familiarised by use that their origin in comparison or metaphor 
has been overlooked and their force thereby in not a few instates 
enfeebled. It would not be feasible to enumerate them all Hor 
does it lie ^thm the scope of this paper to comment on the 

text or doctrine of other parts 
of the New Testament. It may be pertinent, however, to indi- 
cate the suggestive use which the author of the Book of the 
Revelation ha,s made of the metaphorical teaching of the Gospel 
Hjs thought IS saturated with the emblems and^ figures of the 
Bvangehst, and he works these up into the richly-coloured 
paintings of the Seer. There is here, I believe, a frLfid aS 
bi'lk'* field of research into the relation of the two 

Jf Sch^^'^^ exposition and significance 

In some instances emphasis is given to the speaker’s words 
l^y reminiscence of Old Testament history and teaching, or by the 
circumstances m which they were uttered. A well-known 

3d^’ " llgfit of the 
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snstenance in the wilderness and the rapidly vanishing manna, 
which melted away in the morning’s sunshine (Ex. xvi. 21). 
So also the language of the declaration or prophecy of Jesus that 
lifted up from the earth He would draw all men unto Him (xii. 32) 
would possibly convey to his hearers a clearer appreciation of 
their meaning as their thought was carried back to the serpent 
of brass, at the sight of which the stricken Israelites were healed 
(cp. iii. 14, ‘‘as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness ”). 
So again the Lamb of God (o afivo^ rov 0€oD, i. 29) is a fitting 
emblem or type of the Christ not only or chiefly because of the 
nature of the sjunbol chosen, but because of its associations in 
the mind of every Jew with the atoning sacrifices of the old 
covenant in the Temple. 

There are, further, two occasions at least on which Christ 
Himself or the EvangeHst adds a word of explanation, as though 
there were danger of the metaphor being misunderstood or mis- 
apphed. To us these appear so familiar and easy that we are 
apt, I think, to underrate the difficulty which they must have 
presented to those who heard the words for the first time, and to 
whom this method of conve 3 dng instruction was apparently 
strange. “Destroy this temple” (ii. 19) is Christ’s answer to 
the demand of the Jews for a sign, “and in three days I vfill 
raise it.” The writer of the Gospel adds the note that He was 
speaking concerning the temple of His body (ver. 21); that He 
meant by “ this temple ” not the pride of the city in marble 
and stone that cost so many years’ labour in building, but His 
own body, the earthly temple of the Son of God. And the 
Evangelist significantly adds that after His Eesurrecti<j[n the 
disciples remembered the saying and their faith in Him and in 
His word was strengthened (ver. 22) 

The other occasion was one of the rare instances in which 
Christ illustrated and enforced His teaching by symbolic act as 
well as by figurative speech. He himself explains His action as 
a vTroBeLjfia (xiii. 15), a pattern or ensample — ^the only place in 
which the word occurs in the Gospels — ^but the vm-oBeiy/Jia 
conveyvS and was intended to convey more than lies upon the 
surface. The writer of this Go>spel never records an incident for 
the purpose merely of narrating historical fact. His interest 
is in the concealed and spiritual meaning. For the disciples 
physically to wash one another’s feet was no fulfilment of their 
Master’s command. We never read that they so misconstrued 
His intention and thought. And the literal obedience formally 
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although he reports a similar use at least on the part of others 
(cp. xii. 19 ; xiv. 22). The world {6 in St. John’s Gospel 

is not, except in a few instances {e.g., i. 9 f. ; xvi. 28, 33 ; xviii. 
36), the mere physical universe, constituted of material sub- 
stance, but the world of life, as tainted and dominated by moral 
evil, from the control of which He has entered into the world to 
save it (iii. 17 ; xii. 47). He is thus, while not of this world 
as they to whom He speaks are (viii. 23), the light of the world 
(viii. 12). It is this world that knoweth not the Father (xvii. 25), 
and from the evil of which He prays that His own may be 
delivered (xvii. 15). This metaphorical meaning of the 
world,” with all its doctrinal importance and inferences, reappears 
in the first Epistle of St. John, and is frequently employed by 
St. Paul ; but it is absent from the Synoptic Gospels, and from 
the first Epistle of Peter, although it occurs in the second. Nor 
is it found in the book of the Eevelation. 

Finally some of the greatest sayings of the Gospel, as reported 
by the writer, if they are not in the strict sense parable or 
metaphor, move within the region where suggestive simile and 
literal expression meet. Of such are words or phrases with a 
double import or meaning, of which there are many in the 
Apostle’s record, and some of these were misunderstood by the 
hearers in a way that seems to us strange. The bread from 
heaven (vi. 33, 58), and the eating of the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drinking His blood (ver. 53) are examples. Ye shall seek Me, 
and shall not find ; and where l am, ye cannot come ” (vii. 34 ; 
cp. xiii. 33) ; he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father ” 
(xiii. 9) ; ''if a man keep My word, he shall never see death ” 
(viii. 51), with many others, are instances in which thre more 
profound significance of the Speaker’s words failed to reach the 
thought and understanding of at least the more loud-voiced and 
forward part of his audience. 

A last example to which I would refer is that in which the 
utterance of spiritual truth seems to enter into nearest contact 
with human prejudice and passion. Christ has been declaring 
the conditions of eternal life, and meeting the controversial 
charges which the Jews preferred against Him. Finally, as 
they are still uncertain and perplexed by his declaration of 
Abraham’s vision of His day and gladne>ss thereat (viii. 56), 
which they interpret of bodily sight (ver. 57), He formulates His 
own claims and asserts His own Divine prerogative and being : 
" Before Abraham came to^be I am ” (viii. 58, irplv ^A/3paafL 
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why the Professor thinks that this rule was otot followed when our 
Lord uttered His words about the harvest. Nothing in the context 
contradicts the supposition that it was then summer time. 

A very interesting simile is contained in the seventh verse of the 
first chapter of this Grospel, in which John the Baptist is compared 
to the morning star and our Lord to the sun. As the planet heralds 
the coming of the sun, so did the Baptist herald the coming of our 
Lord. This simile is frequently made in Scripture (MaL iii, 1 ; 
iv. 2; Luke i. 76, 78 ; Matt. xi. 10; John iii. 28, 30; etc.). It has 
been recognised by Dr. F. B. Meyer,* and probably by others, for 
Drydenf used this figure when he wrote of the Duke of Monmouth, 
Fame runs before him, as the Morning Star,’' 

This raises an interesting point. There are some eighty mentions 
of John the Baptist in the Gospels, during and just before our Lord’s 
ministry. Many of these references are contained in parallel pas- 
sages in different Gospels, and in some instances the Baptist’s name 
is repeated several times during one discourse. The various occa- 
sions of references to him may therefore be reduced to a very much 
smaller number of groups. In each group approbation or rejection 
is expressed. According to Sir Isaac Newton’s observations, we 
may expect to find that the morning star was actually shining on 
the days when approbation was expressed, and not shining when He 
was rejected. This is found to be actually the case, if the generally 
accepted date, a.d. 29, is taken for the Crucifixion at the end of a 
ministry of three years and a half. 

The periods of shining of the morning star in the first centnry are 
well known from ordinary astronomical calculations, and a reliable 
chronology of the ministry has now bee‘n found. We have not space 
to prove this here, but it is mentioned as an example of the unlooked- 
for results to which Scriptural simile and metaphor may conduct us. 

There seem to be examples in this Gospel of what may be called 
double similes ; for instance, our Lord spoke of the Baptist as the 
lamp that burneth and shineth ” (John v. 35, K.V.). A lamp is a 
very appropriate simile for the morning star, as everyone who has 
watched its rising in the darkness of the night must allow. 

Our Lord made use of the second part of the same simile when 


* John the Baptist^ pp. 7 and 75. 
f Absalom ard> Ahitopheh 
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natural intelligence for book-learning, to turn a symbol of foilowsbip 
into a means of grace. 

But is it '' mystics ” alone, whatever that word may mean, who 

more or less consciously live, move, and have their being ” 'Mn 
the realm of figure and metaphor ” ? 

Nor am I inclined to think that metaphor “ illustrates and illu- 
minates a truth too profound for literal or precise exhibition in 
human language.’’ But I think both metaphor and idiom give an 
attractiveness to the letter of Scripture, as also of every-day speech, 
and thus make it far pleasanter to read than it otherwise would he, 
especially by the unregenerate ; and far less prolix. 

Grammarians, whose proper place is the servants’ hall, have been 
put into the drawing-room. 

The case of Lazarus (John xi.) and that of Jairiis’ daughter are 
very instructive. In the latter case, our Lord would not admit of 
the word death ” ; in the former, it had to be dragged out of Him, 
because, as the reader explains, He w^as about to restore him to life. 

I speak with all humility and subject to correction if wrong, but 
it seems to me that our Lord was not only using the figure of prolepsis 
or anticipation, but also emphasizing the importance of that 
figure so common amongst the Hebrews and other ancient 
nations. 

Had our learned theologians understood this figure better, they 
would not have made death mean a form of life, or a type of it, 
nor would they have made people dead who had never lived ; for 
death is the ending of life, not its mere absence. In this connection, 

I consider (see p. 109) that ol veKpoi means doomed to die, not 
spiritually dead. I think also, in the case of the man who wished 
to bury his father, that he meant Let me stay (like Abrajn) with 
my father till he dies.” Had his father been actually dead, he 
would have been in the house, arranging the funeral. Our Lord’s ■ 
words might well mean. Let those doomed to die bury their dead 
— or doomed to die. As in the late war, there was much to do and 
little time to do it in. 

There is another important figure in both Old and New Testaments, 
whose name I do not know, viz., the word describing the effect is 
attached to the word describing the cause ; eternal redemp- 

tion ” = redemption with etennal results, eternal devstruction ” = 
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destruction with eternal results, and “ to a perpetual end” = no 
more destruction. (See Ps. ix. 6.) 

I could .say much more on this subject, but time does not permit 
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natural iuteiligence for book-learning, to turn a symbol of fellowsliijv 
into a means of grace. 

But is it “ mystics ” alone, whatever tliat word may mean, who 

more or less consciously live, move, and liave their being ” in 
the realm of figure and metaphor ” ? 

Nor am I inclined to think that metaphor illustrates and illu- 
minates a truth too profound for literal or precise exhibition in 
human language.” But I think both metaphor and idiom give an 
attractiveness to the letter of Scripture, as also of every-day speech, 
and thus make it far pleasanter to read than it otherwise would be, 
especially by the unregenerate ; and far less prolix. 

Grammarians, whose proper place is the servants’ hall, have been 
put into the drawing-room. 

The case of Lazarus (John xi.) and that of Jairus’ daughter are 
very instructive. In the latter case, our Lord would not admit of 
the word death ” ; in the former, it had to be dragged out of Him, 
becauwse, as the reader explains, He was about to restore him to life, 

I speak with all humility and subject to correction if wrong, but 
it seems to me that our Lord was not only using the figure of prolepsis 
or anticipation, but also emphasizing the importance of that 
figure so common amongst the Hebrews and other ancient 
nations. 

Had our learned theologians understood this figure better, they 
would not have made death mean a form of life, or a type of it, 
nor would they have made people dead who had never lived ; for 
death is the ending of life, not its mere absence. In this connection, 

T consider (see p. 109) that ol vaicfioi means doomed to die, not 
spiritually dead. I think also, in the case of the man who wished 
to bury his father, that he meant Let me stay (like Abram) with 
my father till he dies.” Had his father been actually dead, he 
would have been in the house, arranging the funeral. Our Lord's • 
words might well mean, Let those doomed to die bury their dead 
— or doomed to die. As in the late war, there was much to do and 
little time to do it in. 

There is another important figure in both Old and New Testaments, 
whose name I do not know, viz., the word describing the efiect is 
attached to the word describing the cause ; e.^., “ eternal redemp- 
tion ” = redemption with eteraaal results, '' eternal destruction ” — 
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destruction with eternal results, and “ to a perpetual end ” = no 
more destruction. (See Ps. ix. 6.) 

I could .say much more on this subject, but time does not permit. 

D Wt statement on 

104 that the Jtvangelist rarely went beyond the Jews in his vision 

the world, God so loved the world,” and “ The Light of the World ” 
He thought the Lecturer might have said more about the use of 
water as a figure, pointing out that the authoritative commentary 
on the blood and water flowing from the side of the dead Saviour 
1 John V. showed that the incident was figurative of the two 
aspec b 0 , the death of Christ, viz., expiatory towards God and of 
cleansing towards man. The Epistle doubtless referred to the pre- 
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iii.l2 ‘^Iffr™’ Professor’s quotation of John 

not, h;w will yrbXeTf 
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questioned whether “the earthly things ” could be interpreted as 
referring to “ earthly birth ” or the action of the literal “ wind ” 
How could It be said that Nicodemus or others “ believed not'” 
such things. Nobody then or now throws doubt on “ natural birth ” 
or the action of the “ wind.” What, then, can “ earthly things ” 
refer to ? ^Some have suggested that the contrast lies betien “ the 
new birth and the possession of “ eternal life ” ; but this seems 
even less satisfactory, for how can “ new birth ’’-more properly 
rendered, as has been pointed out, “birth from above be cor- 
rectly described as an “earthly thing”? Nicodemus and his 
fellow-coun^en had seen the “powers of the Kingdom” the 
miracles which Jesus did, but instead of recognising the King they 
saw m Him at best “a Teacher come from God ” to whom they 

Sythir ““ hb. a. 

This leads our Lord to emphasize the need of “the birth from 
above in order to see that which was even then being announced 
y Himself and John— a literal kingdom for Israel. This kingdom 
m Its centre and scope, was an “ earthly thing.” Israel refused^their 
King, and tne setting up of this form of the kingdom was necessarily 
postponed to a future day. But was there then to be no kingdom 
m the absence of the King ? Yes, this is the mystery of the kingdom 

people- righteousness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost.” These are 
I would submit, the “ heavenly things ” the Lord referred to, wS 

by the 

n foq Gfeden intended the phrase on 

p. 109 o be understood ; “ The New Testament knows nothing of a 
re-creation of physical existence.” Would not such a phrasers it 
stands, seem to deny any literal bodily resurrection « thou4 the 
words a few lines down, “ There will be no tenant left of aretthl 

tomb, show this IS not the Professor’s thought. ^ "“tniy 

Dr. A. Withers Green said • If vou InnV 


FOURTH GOSJf^EL, 



V ' ’ ^ James, you come to the south tower, where 

there is St. Luke with an ox, and lastly the Apostle John with an 
^ eagle* 

[ mippose these figures correspond to the man, lion, calf and eagle 
o - i*ev. IV. 7, 8, and Ezek. i. 10. I cannot resist adding that St. 
leter has hy his side the cook that crowed twice, perhaps also 
pointing to the impetuous, always to the front, somewhat boasting, 
crowing character of the genuine Apostle. 

If parents and teachers would show these det«i]« f.n 


:in and out/ pass St.' PauPj 
fascinating imagery. 

We know that St. John’s i 
the Glory because the early chi ^ „ 
things, and the line of the Shekinah 
at the closing chapters 
Father’s house. 

I do not read of f - 
His loving disposition inigj 
of a dove, though i ’ 
eagle s home among the thunder clouds. 

In the Old Te.stament we are told of the eagle’s way in the air 
Its mounting up, its high nest, its great wings, its strength and 
swiftness. I should like to learn more than the above if possible 
wi^y tbe eagle is associated with tbe writer of tbe fourth Gospel 
Perhaps it is as writer of the Apocalypse, in which we ar"e told 
that he saw heavenly visions, which no one else ever knew, like the 

eagle who sees regions and distances which no other created person 
or animal can attain unto. . ^ 


Gospel lias been called the Evangel of 
7'ith telling us of heavenly 
steadily expanding wider 
promising us the eternal dwelling places of the 

any mention of the eagle in St. John’s Gospel. 
:ht have qualified him more for the symbol 
naturally as Boanerges he was associated with the 
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illustrate in part (although inadequately) Divine relations and 
character; and (p. 106) the spiritual content always exceeds and 
overflows the limitations of the earthly figure ” 

The statement (p 100) that “ only by way of metaphor can Divine 
ths be conveyed to the human mind or set forth in human 
speech may be a clerical error. If not, it stands in need of 
explanation^ The first Bible statement, “ In the beginning God 
oieated the heaven and the earth,” is a Divine statement which does 
not seem metaphorical. 

tte bottom) it is aflSrmed that “the vine 

som:' TJZeT - 

The fact pointed out in p. 107, that the thought of the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, is of great value and should be a strong argument 

Ap^sr •>* 

Our earnest conviction and entire concurrence are with the author 

the teri" aU Po^r into 

not equalled the Divine greatness of Him of whom the Apostle 
thinks and desires to write.” Apostle 

I ask you to carry the vote of thanks by acclamation. 

(ims was done.) 

Chancellor J. J. Lias writes as follows : 

Epktirm!rT bet^ ®“8aged in a careful study of St. John’s Erst 
Wa/l on 

^®“arks on the works 

attributed to the Apostle St. John. 

anvSentaH^ as My respond to thecomments on the absurdity that 
Lord Himself Zst h aZ ^measurably great as our fifessed 
turesQue mrl f ^7 refusing the use of the “pic- 

“TS tat "ZT’ ‘r^ ; I >ri]i .of Tdd 

Oriental iiqp« ’ present day the 

.0 


OJ^,,&IMILE AND METAPHOR IN 'THE FOURTH GDSPEU. ' il9 

Pages 101, 102.— I cannot accept the words metaphorical and 
figurative as synonyms. A, metaphor is something taken out of one 
sphere and transferred to another. A figure is a representation in 

aiiotlier sliape of sometMiig within the same sphere. 

Page 102.— I must think that “ born from above ” is the proper 
translation of di>wOet>. * 

Page 107.— 1 must think that means the act of eating, ftmcua 

would be /ood. jir, r 

^ Page 111.— I cannot accept the statement that St. John is a mystic 
Many of my brethren seem to think that anyone who has an inner 
life IS a mystic. I should despair of most Christians were this the fact • 
but a mystic is one in whom the inner life takes an abnormal shape] 

I must not be taken as disapproving of the paper because I 
occasionally criticise it. I think it a very valuable paper indeed. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say, and it will, I think, have the 

' S’irst Epistle 

Beloved Apostle has confirmed my belief that the Gospel 
the Epistle and the Apocalypse can have but one author. I think 
but little of the objections raised against this. They are generally 
very one-sided. Even those of Dionysius of Alexandria, a very 
weighty, because so early, an authority, seem very external. But 
t^ e use of such words as “ Logos,” naprvpin and its compounds 
often translated record and bare record in our version, • 

irapa.Xgro.; overcometh, St. John strikes the key-note (ch. ivi. .33) 
with the speech of the Master, “ I have overcome the world.” It 
occurs s*a; times in the Epistle and sixteen times in the Revelation’ 
Another phrase common to the three is living waters, or waters of 
Me. Here again the key-note is in St. John, who repeats his Master’s 
Ids. (See ch. iv. 10 ; also see ch. iii ; vii. 30 ; xix. 34, 36. Of. 

. ohn V. 6, 8 ; Rev. vii. 17 ; xxi. 6 ; xxii. 17.) Many other pieces' 
of evidence may fall to the lot of the careful student. They irill be 
le moie valuable in that they are not upon the surface. 

Mr. J. C. Dick, M.A., writes : On p. 99 of Professor Geden’s paper 

rhlVT respecting a portion of oh. xxiv of the Gospel 

There does not seem to be any reason for the reservation on the 
ground of either external or internal evidence. As to the former 
the fact that the entire Gospel as we now have it, includin<r this 
portion, IS comprised in every manm^ript and everv version, feats 
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no doubt of its genuineness. Internal evidence, though never verv 
conclusive, does not, in the case of this passage, suggest any dou}*; 
of Its genuineness ; the style, in respect both of its qualities and 
. elements, is the same as that of the rest of the Gospel. The purity 
of the Greek is sustained from beginning to end. But apart from all 
this a caveat ought to be entered against the absurd assumptions of 
critics that an author may not change his style ; that diversity 
of style implies diversity of authorship ; and that the critics can 
partition og the sections and assign them to their imaginary writers. 
Macaulay wrote history and poetry and delivered speeches, ex- 
hibiting great diversity of style, yet no critic has invented three 
Macaulays. Anyone who treated Ruskin’s books as the books of 
Scripture have been treated could discover by the same methods 
half a dozen Ruskins. Now the “ critics ” some years ago had an 
invitation from Professor Joyce to take up a composition written in 
collaboration by Besant and* Rice, or one by some other joint - 
authors, and assign to each author the portion contributed by him 
One would have thought that the “ critics ” would have welcomed 
the opportunity of exhibiting their literary acumen and justifying 
their claims, or of being convicted of arrogant pretension. However, 
they have as yet confined themselves to the safer course of dissecting 
the compositions of authors with whom they can no longer be 

Mrs. A. C. Bill writes ; I have always felt that the similes 
and figurative expressions made use of by our Lord were intended 

to convey lessons of vital import in relation to surrounding 
circumstances, ® 

fidds awaiting the reapers pointed to the necessity for the 
disbandment of religious organisations which have completed their 
legitimate period of usefulness, after which the letter and spirit will 

of that period. The letter of the Levitical code had become a dead 
letter owing to c^nged human circumstances. It was the authority 
of the orgamsed Church which caused Jesus to be crucified. 

The s^pherd ” going before the flock points clearly to the func- 

i^d^^? Y advanced 

ndividual perception of truth added to ripe experience (not neces- 
sarily old age) are the essential qualifications for the post of authority 





in the religious coiumunity of 
relation of the one to the mctny a 
right order of precedence if all i 
Irhe Cliarch in all times. 

Mr. C. Fox vTi'ites ; While in 
glass darld7™-e,a; delicta, owing 
see not ' as they are and they 
must be hid/' even from our < 

the prosopopcBia of his Mosaic System, must cover his face, 
Tabor it might shine, 
ceremony and type — < 
hosts of '' Christians ' 
by Paul. When we see 
Image we see ; not till then. 

Thus things as well as j ' 

given us, and cannot be perceived her 
As in fulness or amount, 
knowledge is limited by 
faculties, or cognate, to < 
selves shown and then exhibited 
used similitudes^ 
theolog' 

towards all nature^ 
said, even, “ Without 


tms Vale of Tears we see through a 
to our Fall. Even things here we' 
' are not what they seem, 
eager gaze, and the veil, < 


l/' , Moses 
even over 
^^^■e,,as on 

. Not only is the yeil— eyen like that of alt 
•over it to the incredulous Jew, but, alas ! to 
hardly less, who would be termed Judaised 
with open face ” we are changed into the 

personalities Diyine haye to be shown and 

^ re totus, teres atque rotundus, 

, so too in kind they transcend, and our 
ind. The spiritual needs spiritual 
Hence the prophets them- 

symbols, and Hosea said, “ I have 

and a /or^^on our Saviour gave us a new natural 
■gy of metaphor, evidently most familiar with and sympathising 
a prince of poetry and observation, and it is 

He not unto them.” For 

with His unfathomable knowledge, including what was in man. He 
cnew. Divine truth could not be presented to or understood by us 
as It IS, and we had to be condescended to in this as in all other 
respects. The wue and more easy apprehension of all of it we here 

Z / ^ donhthss be a chief joy above 

What can be more natural and often more perfect, yet plain, than 
His parables ? This didactics is almost BEs proprium. It shines 

in and characterises His short earthly life in our flesh like His amazing 

shower of dicta and repartee or ever-irrefutable arguments, so that 
He wou d be a unique wonder if but a man, and His Divinity is 
urther demonstrated thereby. What a galaxy of similes all relaLg 
.0 central, divinely simple entity, the seed, is in Matthew xiii.-- 
n His loving, persistent effort to render intelligible the profound 

uystery with which it was fraught.: ^ 
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With its beauty, the emblematic teaching 
Divine treasures it is needed to 

the field of nature and of man whence it is dr 
been both i ' 

privilege of our colleague’s c 

present) I feel to add a short comment, i 
general theme — and, thus, indirectly on his- 
John's being excepted from the synoptic Biograph 
even at all, one concludes is due to the more 
needing, or transcending, this mode 
them remarked in the last memoir o 
as is said — which, perhaps, the Lee 
may see in the cases of the wind, the living 
Many are hinted and i 
cursor, (? lit.) beautifully, 


Lg is inexhaustible as the 
convey to our understanding and 

. ^ — — -.rawm. It would have 

ly-eresting and instructive, doubtless, to have shared the 
exposition, to which (as unable to be 

as if one had been, on the 

— j — for those who are. 

lies as parabolic, 
spiritual Gospel’s little 
But the singular absence of 
mr Saviour is not complete, 
Ter may point out — as one 
water, and tbe Vine, 
may be here, as tbe allusion to John the pre- 
. , . , " a® “ the Lamp that burneth and shineth ” 

m which the Light was exhibited then only through him and givin<v 
him all Its glory and good-really expressing, in admirable metapho “ 
the same as the Evangelist so named, utters at the beginning : John 
came to witness unto that Light, and the true Light now shone— in 
coming, as the Word made Man, as Men’s Life and the Life which 
was Light illuminating the world He would save even in nil 


r.n 1 , kindly manner in 

which the thoughts that I have ventured to lay before you 

have been received this evening. There is little, I think,' that 
I need add by way of comment or explanation. When I wrote 
mth regard to the metaphor of the harvest, and the improbability 
that our Lord was counting the months, I did not mean, of course 
to deny that the season may have been summer. It is quite likely 
that It was._ It does not seem to me however that the importance 
of the imminence of the spiritual harvest has anything to do with 
measurement of weeks or niontbs. 

Mr Hoste raises a difficult question, but I think he misinterprets 
Christs meaning. The “earthly things,” which to Nicodemus 
seem incredible, _ are all those to which reference has been made 
moving the spiritual birth. With these Nicodemus as a Jew and 
the teacher of Israel ” sbould"' havp, Iiapti 
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and experience. In His further discourse Christ expounds and 
elucidates tiie heavenly things/'' of which He declares (iii 12) 
that He proposes to speak. They are the supefnatuml motives and 
purposes and acts of the Divine realm. 

Mr. Hoste also refers to the phrase used, “ re-creation of -physical 
existence.’' I was thinking when I wrote of the doctrine of re- 
incarnation or metempsychosis as understood, for example, in 
India. Borne readers have found this doctrine in the Hew 
Testament ; and I wished to deny it explicitly of St. John. 

The word ‘‘metaphor” is used throughout with a wide and 
liberal connotation. No doubt it would be possible so to contract 
its meaning as to except much that I have written. Surely how- 
ever (p. 118) the opening statement of Genesis is one of the greatest 
and most wonderful metaphors ever conceived or penned. “ Meta- 
phor and truth are not opposed but corroborative, and mutually 
interpret each the other. 

The distinction which the Hev. J. J. Lias draws between Sfjujfn^ 
and iSpw/ia (p. 119) may be true theoretically, but it is certainly 
ignored in usage. It is sufficient to refer to the passages in the 
Gospels ill which ^piom9 is found. In the Septuagint the words 
aie used to render one and the same Hebrew term, c.^., 
Gen. i. 29, To you it shall be for not surely the ‘‘ act of 

eating ” 1 (Cp. ver. 30, ii. 9, etc. ; Ps. ixxvii. 30 ; Ezek. xlvii. 12.) 
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With its beauty, the emblematic teaching is inexhaustible avS the 
Divine treasures it is needed to convey to our understanding and 
the field of nature and of man whence it is drawn. It would have 
been botli interesting and instructive, doubtless, to have shared the 
privilege of our colleague’s exposition, to which (as unable to be 
present) I feel to add a short comment, as if one had been, on the 
general theme — and, thus, indirectly on his — ^for those who are. 

John’s being excepted from the synoptic Biographies as parabolic, 
even at all, one concludes is due to the more spiritual Gospel’s little 
needing, or transcending, this mode. But the singular absence of 
them remarked in the last memoir of our Saviour is not complete, 
as is said — which, perhaps, the Lecturer may point out — as one 
may see in the cases of the wind, the living water, and the Vine. 
Many are hinted and may be here, as the allusion to John the pre- 
cursor, (? lit.) beautifully, as ''the Lamp that burneth and shineth,” 
in which the Light was exhibited then only through him, and giving 
him ail its glory and good — really expressing, in admirable metaphor, 
the same as the Evangelist so named, utters at the beginning : John 
came to witness unto that Light, and the true Light now shone — in 
coming, as the Word made Man, as Men’s Life and the Life which 
was Light illuminating the world He would save, even in all. 

Author’vS Eeply. 

I am grateful for the very generous and kindly manner in 
which the thoughts that I have ventured to lay before you 
have been received this evening. There is little, I think, that 
I need add by way of comment or explanation. When I wrote 
with regard to the metaphor of the harvest, and the improbability 
that our Lord was counting the months, I did not mean, of course, 
to deny that the season may have been summer. It is quite likely 
that it was. It does not seem to me however that the importance 
of the imminence of the spiritual harvest has anything to do with 
measurement of weeks or months. 

Mr. Hoste raises a difficult question, but I think he misinterprets 
Christ’s meaning. The "earthly things,” which to Nicodemus 
seem incredible, are all those to which reference has been made 
including the spiritual birth. With these Nicodemus as a Jew and 
" the teacher of Israel ” shouhL have been familiar, both in theory 
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and experience. In His further discourse Christ expounds and 
elucidates the heavenly things/’ of which He declares (iii. 12) 
that He proposes to speak. They are the supernatural motives and 
purposes and acts of the Divine realm. 

Mr. Hoste also refers to the phrase used, “ re-creation of physical 
existence.” I was thinking when I wrote of the doctrine of re- 
incarnation or metempsychosis as understood, for example, in 
India. Some readers have found this doctrine in the Hew 
Testament ; and I wished to deny it explicitly of St. John. 

The word "^metaphor” is used throughout with a wide and 
liberal connotation. No doubt it would be possible so to contract 
its meaning as to except much that I have written. Surely how- 
ever (p. 118) the opening statement of Genesis is one of the greatest 
and most wonderful metaphors ever conceived or penned. Meta- 
phor ” and truth are not opposed but corroborative, and mutually 
interpret each the other. 

The distinction which the Hev. J. J. Lias draws between jSpidai^ 
and iBpwpa (p. 119) may be true theoretically, but it is certainly 
ignored in usage. It is sufficient to refer to the passages in the 
Gospels in which /3pwfri9 is found. In the Septiiagint the words 
are used to render one and the same Hebrew term, 

Gen. i. 29, To you it shall be for not surely the “ act of 

eating ” I (Cp. ver. 30, ii. 9, etc. ; Ps. Ixxvii, 30 ; Ezek. xlvii, 12.) 


617th ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING, 

HELD IN COMMITTEE ROOM B. THE CENTRA! hati- 
WESTMINSTER, ON MONDAT, MARCH 15th, 1920 ’ 

AT 4.30 KM. 

The Chair was taken by Professor Beresford Pitf M a 

E.R.I.B.A. ’ ’ 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read, confirmed and signed 

T. IIoN. Seceetaey announced the followino- elep+inno . a i 
^ uth Esq. M.D.,as a xMember-; and Mrs. HeS H HaSn^tolf* O 
Rev. H. L. Jennins, L.Th., and Miss A. C. Dick, as . iocfate^'”"’ 

MaitermiJ'^^'^’' introduced the Lecturer, Dr. Ernest W. G. 


The Chairman Prof. Beresford Pite, in introducing Dr. Masterman 
the Lecturer, said : When I went to Palestine I had the pleasure-a 
pleasure which you will measure better after Dr. Masterman’s 
lecture than before— of having his company for a very long week’s 
nde from Damascus through the Holy Land, back to Jerusalem 

h/ TT « “ Palestine-! notice many here to-dayl 

have had the opportunity of making the tour with two such well- 
instructed companions as Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Masterman, and 
had the pleasure of seeing them welcomed at every spot by all 
sorts of men. From that period onward Dr. Masterman has been 
at work m Jerusalem until the period of the War, a long period of 
more than twenty years, so that I am sure the information he has 

7 " will be equally well appreciated 

by you aU. I may ]ust remark that Dr. Masterman is one of the 
medical men attached to the Engbsh Hospital in Jerusalem who 

and^”tLir ^Rhr in the antiquities of Palestine 

Dr Wh 1 importance and connection. He succeeded 

Dr. Wheeler in Jerusalem (who is now back again), and he in 

{I86O-I880) occupied the same post. ^ ^ 

I think we may claim that the work of medical men in Jerusalem 

M the Ch?st-^ observation for the benefit 

of the Christian Church for a period extending over fifty years I 

tZlxT to give you his 
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THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
By Dr. E. W. G. Masteeman. 

rnHB site of JeiTOalein is shut in by a triangle of higher hills. 
J On the north les the great backbone of the Judean range, 
the city itself ljung to the east of the water-parting. The 
range of lulls wkch culminates in the well-known Mount of 
Oinns, shuts m the city towards the east, and another range— 
1 Le the last a southern pro]eetion of the central range-encfoses 
the city to the west and south-west. The one distent outlook 
whicr^n between these two lateral branches, through 

Ike lal »' “"“i 

The actual alia? of tie city is deumrcated from these iieier 
ranges by t™ famous yaUejs. The eastern valley commlSLl 

• at sorae distance to the north of the city, and after swppniTio- 

w3nut?’lT^®'' Ob tbe Wady el Joz (-‘Valley o/the 

^ J: ®onth and then south-west under the modern 

name of Wady Sitti Miriam (“ the Valley of the Lady Mary ”) 
called m Bible times the N-rM Kidron. Where this vaLy pLes 
the eastern walls of the city it is a deep gorge • neJr S ZZ J 

r theEbk of the city, Ainumm’ ed Deraj, known 

n the Bib e as Gihon. South of the city this yalley joins the 
yestein valley to form the Wady en Nar (“the Valleyof Eire 
yhich runs a winding course, with sides of increasing mecipitous- 
ness, to empty its winter torrents into the Dead Sea.^ In^ne of 
the wildest spots upon its course is situated the famous Ormplr 
monastery of Mar Saba. The western vaUey ctmeTcS to the 
west of the city, near the pool called the ffirket Sfemilla ni 
after rnnmng east to near tL Jaffa Gate it tuS souT on t?is 

gradually south-east imder the name of the^Wady^efErftaW^ 
fhis IS undoubtedly the Gai Hiimom-“the Valleyof 


Jit, w. t*. 


xYjLJXiS X XU AiS , OS 


(2 Kings CTu, 10). Almost everyone is f amiliar with these v, 1 1 
—the Kidron and Hmnom— but many Bible readers knoxvVfT'’ 
ot the very important valley which bisects the city’s site Thi'’ 

f: ■— 

L'sf “ i 

t„,lleK a. "dS 

known to English travelers af “S^rdon^ "7 

east across the north-east corner of the moderTf e;+ , 

the breadth of this valley lies the Birket Israel a l ^ -A-cross 

now largely choked with rubbS Xch u2?half a7 

to be pointed out as the “Pool of Bethesd. - q 

want of a better name, called this “St Anne’s Xev^F’t?^ 

the church which lies there. It is onlv hv cref+; ^ 

of tkoM vollejo, cleariy &ed that «nyoL L iSLtXmdo” 
stand tie position of the city's Mli. mtaingsntty midsi- 

otatempil described by JosJpKlSaX 2 " wS “ 

sJl£ipG(i. XJl0 W6Sfl0TTl hill io i i i i lllOOJtl 

fn described, into a^mas^ivelnf lofty^soS 

hill, known since Christian times as 7,^7]! ! n i 7 ^o'^^kern 
the Upper Market Place or the CrS^of f 
part which has no definite naX eienH?;! f 
describing the second wall wliiVii L Josephus, m 

this hill refers to u tZl ’ ^ part of 

To.day arrothem IrnCTh*'’*, " 

sTS ‘iSi^ts t 
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The curved eastern Mil is divided into three parts The 

KSLf:2V‘“r 

rec„gm» ttis a. tie eite of tie =arli« |itae fortUX 5 

medieval times, but the p oofs 41ich are to" 

into now, are to mv ■'7 ° elaborate to go 

• OpJel,AJcra and (in Josephus) “tSowe^^^ 

with parts of this hill Worrli ^-p +l- ®'®®®ciated 

thehilfmioonshTpedhiin^vie P ’ 

built the temple, while north^of^tht St T 

suburb called by Josephus, Bezetha ‘ ^ ^ 

« I'K s“‘ei;‘rri: £?• r'^ 

built by the greatest ';rSfMsnr walls which were 
Magnificent. These walls are some SwIT’ Suleiman the 
towers and eight gates and a circuit of 2* thirty-five 

but one gate, but this, which has 

has always been very important t!,^ for ma,ny centuries, 
travellers as the Jaffa Gate H i t ^ f'^^own to 

f’ “a>>»» e>te •■ (Kialli .‘S7- '' 

Abraham, the ^4riend of God ’’ of 

city is consequently narS^’after b ^r 

situated some of the most strilr;,i<T ^ ™ S®'*® ure 

evfen Eoman Jerusalem, and its positioT^T^^ 

in historical topography because j important point 

walls from this^ |)in? ^ srcat^'^' 
m Its foundations parts of th^ s?b f 

towers, Hippicus and Pharsael anrl °f Herod’s famous 

I assing north from here we find near tb also Mariamne. 

city, just inside the north-weSlmS so®rn“"^ ^'r®^ 

Wiath’s Castle, which is considered f’ rums known as 

“ 0 ““ 


I 


K 



E. W. G. masteemak, on 

Along the northern walls there 
east of the before-mentioned 
Gate/’ or more c< 

because it was < ^ 

^ tie middle of the long stretch of .he juwx 
iJamascus Gate, so called because from here 
road to that city. We know that the ^ ' 
wall are upon the foundations of earlier < 
gate is known to the natives as Bab el Amud 
Column,” a name which ' “ ^ 

great column which is 

map of Palestine discovered r 

this column the distances to places 
were calculated. 

WJLXXX*. 

btephen s Gate (not to be confounded 

guide-books) “became 

tnat bt. btephen was led out here to be stoned 
Further east ' ’ - “ 

Plain, called by travellers Herod’s Gate. 

On the eastern side there are two gates, one of which has 
bng been walled up. The used gate is known to native 
Christians as the Bab Sitti Miriam (“the Gate of the La?y 

Sdl adjomng valley, the Kidron, is alw 

iribes and in the modern guide-books as St. Stephen’s Gate 

From this gate every Easter issues the weird and fantastic 
procession of Nebi Musa. “ lantastic 

■he^f!ro?/rSFV+‘^ south-eastern corner of the city is 

^ Conqueror,” a fine piece of Bvjzantinp^ 

vork biult either by Justinian or Heraclius. It is often a sublet 

heTaTl ^ is evident • 

he gate leads directly mto the sacred Haram or temple arl 
Qto which none but Moslems have free access. To iLve toven 
mild necessitate perpetual guards to keep out the “infidX“ 
dong the sou^ern wall are two gates. One lying right across 
be now half-obliterated Tyropcean Valley knoi as thf“ W 
late” or more corrects -R^iT „i ■, . 


are three gates. One a little 
corner is known as “the Few 
nrrectly as the Bab Abdul Hamid, so called 
opened during the reign of that infamous Sultan. 

I of the northern wall lies the 
— j runs tbe northern 
gate and the adjoining 
ior constructions. The 
the Gate of the 

may possibly be explained by the 
figured in the famous Byzantine mosaic 
1 some years ago at Medaba. From 

m 1 c,, ■ land 

To mediaeval Christians it was known as St. 

J with the gate in the eastern 

it is supposed 

we have t^ Bab el Sahkah,’ the Gate of the ' 
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David. Before leaving tlie southern wall one must mention 
«iat that part of it which forms the southern boundary of the 
Haiam shows still the single, the double and the triple gates 

SOTt? thrJnr^Jjn city (upon the hfll to the 

so^U, the anaeni of Zion) into the temple itself. 

the lines of the existing western, northern and eastern walls 

are a more or less upon those of more ancient city walls as is 

Janv Auditions of 

many parts of the wall, but to the south the direction of the 

vails has greatly vaned through the ages, and the position of 
the present wall is so peculiar and so unsuited to the require- 
ments of anraent warfare that it requires some explanation 
Tlus I shall hope to give at the conclusion of the lectime 
I m^t now very briefly refer to the results of the very con- 

^ t'Ss’oS’ .rrs 

■ heut.-flenei.l Sir Ckarle,) 

£ Te' SStSS" 

tion Fund, as it is depicted upon the cover. These galleries- 

e^ted SatT r""’ difiiculty and no little^hazard- 

ezciteci great interest because upon the prpaf 

simply masoM’ marfa,“andS"^|Lr 31 ^^^^ 

of Soloinon^s original worlr pviQf fL P • f any remains 

the present 

the north, where the St v n ’ -^t a spot further to 

Wiey. Warrerwd th^?L“ »<•* to the Kidron 

feet below the pteS; *“* “totUy 120 

of the temple enclosure Wi^rr’ ®<^^^t-western angle 

HeT„ot 

the ».h_which bed e sp«r'„fS SrittS,tl'bSe» 
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tMs and tie wall he found a paved street upon which actuallv 
lay the remains of the broken arch itself. Under the unbrokS 
pavement was found the voussoir of a still earlier arch lyina- 
partly m a rock-cut aqueduct 11 feet deep. The earlier arch® 
we know, had been broken down by the Jews in 63 bc in 
anticipation of an attack byPompey, and the later arch, which had 
been reconstructed by Herod, was destroyed by Titus in a d 70 
The archway supported a roadway from the western hill across 
the Tyropoean Valley— which is here 70 feet below the present 
surface— into the temple area. As regards the great rJck-cut 
dram. It belonged to a very ancient water syste®m which con- 
ducted water into the “lower city ” (as it was called in the time 
of Josephas)-the original “City of David.” More important 

discovery by Warren of a mssive 
wall Ug- feet thick, which ]omed on by a straight joint to the 
present south-east corner of the city, and which he traced, running 

mi edgeof the so-called Ophe! . 

Hill for 700 feet. Along its course were found four small towers 
with a projection of 6 feet and a great tower of lar^e stonS 
projecting 41J feet with a face of 80 feet and standing ^der Sie 
present surface to a height of 66 feet. Warren considered that 
this may be the tower that standeth out” of Heh iii 25 
Another discovery he made was the great rock-cut tiimel 
genera lykno^ as Warren’s Shaft, which commenced tHhe 
west of the Virgin s Spring ” (Gihon) in a rock-cut pit 28 feet 
deep and descended by steps to a depth of 94^ feet below the 

a^d if Wt b B 1 passage was 23 feet high 

and 13 feet broad and belongs to the same kind of work as the 

great water toel at Gezer. Like it, it was made to reach the 
city s spring from within the ancient city walls, and it mav 
probably be dated some 2000 years b c ^ 

The second important link in our understanding the position 
W the ancient southern wall was the discovery in 1875 by 
Mr. Henry Maudslay of the massive rock-cut tower, 45 feet 
square 20 feet high, now incorporated in the C.M.S. boys’ 
school. This ^eat mass of rock-scarping undoubtedly belonged 
to the fomdations of a tower which stood at the south-western 
corner of the ancient city, and scarped rock running north from this 
tL south-west corner of the city clearly demonstrated 

he iine of the southern part of the western wall of the city 

From this tower another scarp ran east, skirting the northern side 
of the present boys playground and the Anglo-German cemetery 
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■ 1894-1897 Messrs. Bliss and Dickie commenced their 

impo_rtant excav^ions they discovered that this scarp ended in 
aMther tower. From this tower they found that the wall, at 
different periods, ran in two directions, one north-east towards 
a mass of iiiasonry near the present southern wall of the city, 
known as Burj el Kebnt, the other more important line of wall 
lan south-east along the edge of the Valley of Hinnom in the 
direo JOB of the Pool of SiW, THe lat.L li„rr“ed Jail 
oundations belonpng to four or more periods, enclosing a 

^eatareaofgroundnowgivenoveralmoste^relytocultivatfon 

Upon the earliest of these walls we found towers similar to 
those found by Warren on '' Ophel.’’ 

In what is now part of the Anglo-German cemetery was found 
the remains of a gate some 8 feet wide, which showed evideZe 
of reconstiuction at least four times. It is generally accented 
that this is the Gate of the Gai ” (or Valley) of Neh iii^L^ 

. A second great city gate was found some 200 feet south of the 
Birket el Hamra (the so-called “Lower Pool of Siloam ”) at 

Thif toTV'^^!l southernmost part of the city Jail. 

TMs, too, showed reconstruction at at least three periods. The 

gate gave access to the great main street running down the 
trIvm“dthe^-S^f^fT?°^ ^ probably 

of the va'iir/ 

am?” £',3““ the Seli 

this dam but iZJ now runs along 

ms clam, but it is clear that originally it was coustmptoti 

carry the city wall across the vallev to 

eyer, that at some periods the wall encircled the pidld 

the pool itse'lf on«e the waSSgh^J dj 

»ii» up on to tS hSi “opM-^iif J- “ 

a.^}s, the souSL SLltf 

thJoo“L°iolSTfSTOto‘»i,"S'”"^ 

walls at various periods 

I have already referred to the opinion that the city of the 
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Jebusites, wMch Eng David captured, occup 

south-east hill we 
the Ophel Hill. Let me 

small as the site seems to 
explored in Palestine t 
which was certainly a more 
has been fully explored and . 
traced round the circumference 
eastern hill would not be very much less than that 
at the same age in Gezer. The r— _ ' ’ 

are briefly these. Here, at the fooT'orthir 
spring Gihon (now the Virgin’s 
spring in the district. It ^ 
this copious source which attracted the^fost 
neighbourhood, and their primitive cave- 
spring have been unearthed 
are some extraordinary rock cuUims 
these IS the so-called Warren’s ^aft ” 
emstence of this great work proof that 
of the wailed town on this hill had to i 
supply themselves with vrater in times ni 


criticism by saying that 

to US the really ancient sites we have 
are all similar in this respect. Gezer 
important site in pre-Hebrew times’ 
Its ancient walls measured. A wall 
--j of the summit of this south- 

m, ^'hich existed 

Ihe ar^ments that this was the site 

_ j hill, is the great 

fount), the only considerable 
was, without doubt, the existence of 
— 1 settlers to this 
■dwellings near the 
in connection with this spring 

cn, ancient of 

bdaft, and not only is the very 
lof that the ori^nal inhabitants 
had to make this great work to 
times of siege, but it is probable 
work in the account of 
iv 1 ^ Jebusites were so secure 
that they could mock David’s little 
iscure, but we read that they said 
ter : the blind and the lame shall turn 
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(tile Siloam aqueduct) wMch brought the waters of Gihon “ down 
on the west side of the city of David ” (2 Chron. xxxii, 30) and the 
^atement that Manasseh built “an outer waU to the city of 
^ ofGihm in the Wahal,” i.e., the Kidron 
Valley (2 Chron. xiaiii, 14). One may add that while excavators 
have found here greater quantities of the most ancient pottery 
than on the whole Jerusalem site, this has not been found at all 

on the south-west hill. We picture, then, this strong and compact 

fortress-city wnth probably a single gate to the north (2 4m. 
XV, ^). During David’s reign the neighbouring hillsides became 
dotted over with unwalled settlements. It fell to the lot of 
Solomon to build what Josephus describes as the “first” wall 
to link up the City of David, the temple and palace precincts 
and, vnthout much doubt, the summit of the left south-west 
hill. Jose^us describes the first wall as running from what is 
now the Jaffa Gate along the southern edge of the lateral branch 
. of the lyropoean eastwards to the temple. Then from the 
same spot (je Jaffa Gate) he traces it to the “tower of the 
furnaces” (Neh. iii, 11). 

From here we know from Bliss’s excavations as well as 
t^at the wall ran downwards along the 
edge of the Valley of Hinnom to the Pool of Siloam. It is 
however quite possible that the shorter line running along the’ 
edge of the south-west hill to the Burj el Kebrit (see above) 
was the original course of Solomon’s wall. If so, it crossed the 
lyropcean somewhere near the position of the present southern 

rthe^cli^o?D®“!l'^'''ri the old wall 

of the City of David. Solomon must also have carried the wall 

on the edge of the Kidron Valley to connect up S the te^l 

thatThr?ar°^r'“®‘ or not, it is certain 

^gs followed the whole southern course as 
excavated by Bliss. This, too, was the line of wall which is 

condition, in the Book of Nehemiah. 
The lekvant passages are, Keh. ii, 13-15, the account of the 
m^t ride ; in 1-32, the description of the rebuilding ; and xii 
tilk’ tte routes of the two processions at the dedication of the 
walls Kehemiah went out by the Valley G-ate, the gate found 

ae Dmg Gate (also found by Bliss, see above) and from here he 
mwed the walls of the city. He then proceeded to the Fountaki 
Gate, which would seem to have been completely destroy^ 
but was probably near where t|ie overflow from' the Pool S 
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Siloam now runs out. Near this w^as the “ Ejng’s Pool/’ perhaps 
represented to-day by the Birket el Hamra. Here Nehemiah 
apparently proposed to turn into the city, but there was no 
place for the beast that was under me to pass ” (Neh. ii, 14), so 
he went up the Nahal (Kidron), viewed the walls from there, 
and retraced his steps to the Valley Gate. From the other 
accounts we can follow the circuit of the city. The wall was 
carried ^'over against the sepulchres of David/’ which must 
have stood in the original City of David above Gihon, past “ the 
pool that was njade ” (probably at the entrance to the cave in 
which Gihon rose) and to the “ tower that standeth out,” i.e,, 
Warren’s tower. Near here we have mention of a Water Gate 
just where we might expect it, as water would be carried this 
way from Gihon to this temple. Proceeding north, we come to 
the Horse Gate,” which we loiow w-as close to the entry of the 
King’s house (2 Kings xi, 16 ; 2 Chron. xxiii, 15 ; Jer. xxxi, 40). 

The expression above ” the Horse Gate may imply that the 
gate itself was a rock-cut tunnel such as occurs, for example, at 
Kerak. It must have been near the present south-eastern angle 
of the city. Thence repaired the priests, every one over 
against his own house,” the houses being to the east of the 
temple. Then comes the Gate of Hammephkad, somew^here 
near where the so-called Golden Gate now elands, and finally the 
Sheep Gate, which the references in Neh. iii, 1, 31 ; xii, 39, show 
was at the eastern extremity of the north wail. 

The twm towers Hananeel and Hanimeah (Neh. iii, 1 ; xii, 39} 
appear to have been the most northerly points of the city (Zee. 
xiv, 10) and may well have been where later the fortress Baris 
and still later the Roman fortress of Antonia (and to-day the 
Turkish barracks) successively stood. 

The Fish Gate (Neh. xxxiii, 12, 39 ; Zeph. i, 10), whem the 
men of Tyre sold their fish (Neh. xiii, 16), is generally considered 
to have stood somew'^here on the same kind of position across the 
Tyropoean Valley, though farther south, that the Damascus Gate 
now occupies. It may well be identical with the “middle gate” 
of Jer. xxxix, 3. 

The next gate to the west, after apparently a considerable 
interval, is translated the “ Old Gate,” but more correctly the 
Gate of the Old . . . — either old city or old wall. This gate 
has also been identified as the Corner Gate of 2 Kings xiv, 13 ; 
2 Chron. xxv, 23 ; Jer. xxxi, 38 ; Zee. xiv, 10, and with the First 
Gate of Zee. xiv, 10. There is strong reason for believing that 
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tliis pte s.tood somewhere near the Jaffa Gate The next 
which was 600 teet farther on, is the Gate of sirlim Xh 

wh2e inX' I IiavVstood sLe- 

quite lost. After this comes the CanvIS \vV. ^ 

It may be added that the Gate of Benjamin (Jer. x^ 2 ‘ 

breadtii of tlie city is clescribeH n<j \ wbere tlie 

the Con.„ Sate QmT Si ««, unto 

thin „.e referred to .e thrSL „? T ? '’T.l 

(2Kingexv,35:2Chron.i, 3^^ ** °* **“ 

JerI°S‘gi°“b” jJepht^ <»j»o^desoription of the toIIs of 

George Adam Smith believes it maxr Lc ? f rofessor Sir 

of the later Idnge ; 0thm ZdlTU7/ “““ 

the Maccab^an period ’ ^ ^ i^ave adopted that view, during 

This wall is described as bemnnino’ at fb A H-fifo Po a 

time the explorere of tie PaliS^' r.i"*,?™*' 



spiative rirSn'.™ 1X™L“ 

'S: t 

losiea, proof. U rel^nTw.^auLft* ^3°” “i”' 

was, to protect the buildines which W ^ 

Fish Gate, along the me^t ^ Fad^grown up outside the 

low-lying Tyroulafl^llc^ f ad-bmldmgs chiefly in the 
to the west'^as^toTncTlVtfof ?r f " circuit 
fortunately the subject is seldnn? f Sepulchre. Un- 

»y. Hie eeeond ™ll con.pl.t^ J 
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the Antonia. The third wall was commenced after the Crnci- 
fixion by Herod Agrippa I upon an elaborate plan, but for 
fear of Claudius Caesar, was not so finished, and at the time of 
the approach of the Eoman army under Titus, was hastily com- 
pleted. It had a breadth of 18 feet, rose to a height of 40 feet 
and had 90 massive towers. It began at the tower Hippicus 
(near the present Jaffa Gate), reached round the north quarter 
of the city to the tower Psephinus— possibly where K^at el 
Jalud (Goliath’s Castle) is now — and then turned eastwards. 
The more I have looked into this subject on the ground itself 
the more I am convinced that the general line of this wall is 
that of the existing north wall, though there can be no doubt 
but that near the present Herod’s Gate it struck south-east 
along the edge of the “ St. Anne’s Valley,” excluding the north- 
east corner of the existing city. 

A question which has long puzzled students of the subject is 
how the present line of the southern wall ever came to be 
selected. The old wall was along a line of great natural strength, 
but the medieval course, now followed, is quite otherwise! 
Sir Charles Wilson put forward a theory which I am convinced 
is the true explanation. After Jerusalem had been completely 
d^troyed, the Emperor Hadrian erected a Eoman camp on part 
of the site. It is expressly mentioned that Herod’s great towers, 
near the present Jaffa Gate, were not completely destroyed, and 
that a Eoman camp was established there. How Sir Charles 
Wilson has shown that if this camp followed the usual size and 
construction of such camps it would be four-walled and cover an 
area of about 50 acres. He found that if Hadrian utilized the 
remains of the first wall for the northern side and that of the 
western wall— running south from the towers— as the western 
side of the camp, then the southern wall must necessarily have 
run along the co^e of the present south wall from the south- 
west corner. This being so, when later the emperor erected the 
city of Jtlia Capitolina out of the ruins, he took the south wall 
of his camp as the southern boundary of the western half of the 
city and the massive southern wall of the temple area (which. 

It IS quite clear, survived the sieges) as the south wall of the 
easten half of the city and joined these two by a wall crossing 
the Tyropoean along the general line of the present wall. This 
became the line during almost all the succeeding centuries. 

For a time— for at least over a century— the old southern line 
was restored (with beautifully cut stone, as Bliss’s excavations 
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SorS^ Eudoxia, widow of Tieodosius II (a.d. 

4o0) but tks apparently did not last long-the city probablv 

sZnra . f "V Hadrian’s line was too 

i-L fiftf ^ restored line necessary. Again in 

le ionrteeAh centuries, 

I t f tr ^ ^ contemporary plans, tbe top of tbe southern 
tomhir-n«T/?^^^ ’ with the traditional Coenaculum and the 

also recoveri ’ 

““ ®°““ ““*• 

I feel I have strained your patience to the utmost but the 
subject is a very wide one and contains so many items of interest 

poSbir “ “ i.“ 


Discussion 

The Chairman ; There is so much interest and importance 
connected with the subject of Dr. Masterman’s lecture that one 
scarcely knows where to commence any discussion. As regards 
the location of the original city of Zion, Dr. Masterman has a perfert 
knowledge of the progress of modern research in the matter Of 
course. Sir George Adam Smith’s recent book sums it up very fuUv 
and conclusive y, and the book of Prof. Sanday of Oxford led us to 
the same conclusions 

about it, and I should be 
^ad If Dr. Masterman could relieve it It is in regard to the Mount 
Monah dominating Mount Zion. I think we make a Me 
IccSTncf^^ Palestinian archeology without a sufficient 
reXd to le Scripture in 

Zffie L? h 'lf T ^as half 

an enclosure lying between it and the rocky background / The 
enclo.sure would be on a higher level approached Tweps and 

^e^pje ■ pL J: "bT 

abyloma and to this arrangement of the site in Jerusalem. 
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Another point seems interesting and important in the construction 
of the planning of the city. Alexander brought out of Greece into 
Asia the fine fruit of Grecian art and Grecian architecture, but was 
bound hand and foot by tradition which quite unconsciously 
re-created temples without variation. He comes to the East, sees 
the plans of Egypt, the plans of Babylon, and Persia, and his 
Grecian ideals become enlarged with the Egyptian sense of scale 
and the Eastern sense of dignity, and the consequence is that the 
ensuing age sees the great cities of Asia rebuilt on grand and new 
lines, resulting from the combination of Greek taste and refinement 
with Egyptian skill and symmetry. So you see Ephesus, so you 
see Antioch, so you see Alexandria, and why should I exclude 
Jerusalem? Why in that area — the Herodian area — should you 
exclude the effect of this Grecian thought infused with Eastern 
imagination upon the great cities of Asia ? You see it in the plan 
of Damascus in a most emphatic way, and I think I see it here. I 
do not know how far Dr. Mastcrman will see this too. Here I see 
Herod's great palace and hippodrome laid out and concentrating 
upon the Acropolis, so I think it is important that you should 
examine the plans of those great cities. For instance, I should 
therefore plan the street opposite the temple across the centre 
of the market place, the remains of the Hellenist architecture. 
That is a much later principle in town-planning and you do 
not find it until later in the Homan period, but I am inclined to 
look upon this as an indication of the same system of town-planning 
which marks the great cities of the Graeco-Asiatic empire. I must 
not detain you upon these points, which are rather beside Dr. Master- 
man’s subject. You come to Jerusalem expecting to see Eoman 
architecture and you see it Gothic, but you must remember that 
the Jerusalem you are looking at is the Christian Jerusalem, occupied 
by the Saracens and fortified as against the Christian world, and 
the fortifications belonged to about 1547. King Henry YIII died 
in 1549, and I think I could put my finger upon what was being 
done at St. Peter’s in Rome in 1 547, and that is the period of these 
walls which Dr. Masterman has been taking us round this after- 
noon. 

I think it is my duty to invite you to discuss the paper, and I 
must remind you to be very brief. 
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Mr M. L. RotJSB said : The story of the capture of the chief 
Jtbu^te city by Joab for David recalls the capture of Naples from 
the Ostrogoths for Justmian by his general, Belisarius ; the 
Byzantine troops then clambered through the tunnel of the great 
dram of the city and took its defenders by surprise. 

I should like to call attention to a striking coincidence and con- 
rast in Bible history. When, as we this evening have heard 
explained, the Jebusites, in mockery of David, set the blind and 
ame to protect the city, they challenged him if he could to remove 
them , _ and he replied by offering the highest military honour for 
valour in hese words : “ Whoever first getteth up to the watercourse 
and smiteth the Jebusites and the blind and the lame that are hated 
0 Da^ds sou ” (or “ that hate David’s soul ” as another reading 
hLml and captain”; and Joab won thr 

Centuries rolled by, and the Lord Jesus, the eternal King of 
Jerusalem, entered amid triumphant, though fickle, honours into 
the city , and after He had for a second time purged His temple 
of the avaricious, we read that the blind and the lame came to 
Him there, and He healed them.” 

Mr. Rouse writes the following additional comment, which he 
M intended to make upon the lecture : If the Canaanites occupied 

_ city only the south-eastern crescent hill, then we ^can 

undemtand what has always been hard to comprehend how 
Abraham could have ascended a hiU-top in Mount Moriah and in 
complete privacy prepared for the solemn faith-testing sacrific^ of 
Isaac : m privacy he meant it to be, for he had told his servants 
to wait below while he “ and the lad ” went “ yonder to worIM“^ 

Dr. Schofield ; Is there any evidence that in ancient timp= n..!, i 
was considerabty higher than the insignificant proportions attributed 
to It, and that between it and Mount Moriah there was a deep vSev 
and that to talk of the citadel of Zion would be more rLvanI’ 
because there ^as a large city outside the city of Zion which Tas’ 
aken by Joshua, although no one could find the citadel 2 This 

Citadel was no doubt the site of the orimnal citv Tpt-dr * ‘ 

th.» the »hoI, of Ophel, thefet city , Met L, tiki .fd th 
-r it cot h.ve been built tonndilt ' 

. distnnotion between the city So. 
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A Member : May I ask the relation of the Saviour's tomb to the 
city walls ? 

The Chairman : I think we cannot have such a large question 
raised at this hour. 

Mr. Moon : Could we be told the distance of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre outside the walls of Jerusalem? How many feet 
would the eastern wall of the holy sepulchre be from the second 
wall to which Dr. Masterman referred ? 

,Dr. Masterman : I know I must be very brief, and I am afraid 
there are some subjects which it would be no use to try and dismiss 
in a few words. About the higher hill dominating Zion, I think the 
chief reasons for the identification of the south-east hill as Zion is 
that the result of the excavations shows this to be a site in keeping 
with all the ancient fortified sites we know in Palestine, and it is 
no objection to such a view that there is a higher hill some distance 
away. The essential thing is these ancient sites was a tongue of 
land isolated on three sides by deep valleys and on the other side 
isolated by the higher ground from which it springs, either by a natural 
depression or an artificial fosse. I do not agree with Dr. Schofield's 
remark that there was a city on ''Mount Zion" in the time of 
the Jebusites. With regard to the western site there was no city 
in the whole country in pre-Hebrew times which covered the area 
which such an identification suggests. Of course, the name Zion 
has been applied to many parts. It was an alternative name for 
Jerusalem in the Psalms, and the name Mount Zion has been applied 
during the Christian era to the western hill. The original Zion 
was the hill which David took and which he renamed the City of 
David." 

As regards the site of our Lord’s tomb, there is still much con- 
troversy. If you have read Sir Charles Wilson’s book Golgotha^ you 
will find the subject discussed in a thoroughly scientific spirit. 
His conclusion is to this efiect ; He considers, while there is nothing 
archseological to support the view that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is the present site, we have found nothing in the position 
of the walls to make it impossible that it could have been the site. 

I cannot go farther than that, because I can only say that is my 
attitude. I do not believe we^ shall ever get nearer a conclusion 
than that 














tare been asked about the distance of the second wall from the 
Holy Sepulchre. I can only say that Sir Charles was a military 
man and a great student, and he said the walls could be sketched 

in just far enough to make the site possible. 

D “MaSTr* *“» *» 

Col Roberts : 1 have much pleasure in doing that, and I hone 
Dr. Masterman will come again. I think, if I may say so to-daVs 

toZ 'L?aT occasion, at hast it is 

ne, because it is more concentrated, and I think concentration 

particular subject makes it more interesting. I ask you to 

-y inLr r*"“ ^ M-terman fC h 

very interesting paper* 

(Vote of thanks.) 



u^uiiNAKY GENEEAL MEETING, 
held in committee room b, the central hall 

WESmsSTER. S.W., » MONDAY, APRIL ’ 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

Dr. T. G. Pinches, M.K.A.S., in the Chair. 

Tlie ^Minutes of the previous meeting were read, confirmed and signed 

£q S^Rev^ltfrn Robert McCormack, 

iisq., me Lev. l^o F. H. Carr-Gregg. and the Rev. George B. Maogarr. 

The Chairman then called on the Rev. J. E. H. Thomson M A n Tt 
to read his paper on “The Samaritan PentateuchT” X ^qutte? 

'‘'a it for him as WoSe wt 

weakened with bronchial catarrh, which Mr. Ross accordingly ^d. 

THE PENTATEUCH OE Th'^ SAMARITANS ■ WHEN 
THEY GOT IT, AND WHENCE. By the Rev. J. E H 
Thomson, M.A., D.D. 

TO'HO are the Samaritans ? At the present time in an 
Tt obscure quarter of the city of Nablus there are 
collected together m mean dweUings some 150 souls 
who claim to be Samantans-the descendants of the Ephraimite 
Tribes of Israel. As late as the first half of the seLteenth 

century there were wealthy communities of Samaritans all over 

Syria and Egypt. These, however, have all disappeared save this 
one diimmshmg, poverty-stricken group. Are the/then what they 
claim to be, genuine Israelites ? The orthodox Jewish opinio^ 

IS that this claim is false ; it is maintained that they are the 
descendairts of the Mesopotamian colonists sent by the successive 

WhTet ^"M2t°rh^T®^ deported 

Israelites. Many Christians agree with them in this opinion 

It IS maintained that it is supported by 2 Kings xvii Vhen 

t^s chapter is carefully read it wHl be found that the evidence 

irrsTs zSt^^' 

ame as is tfiought. _ Although deportation is asserted there is 
“SfeSeSra?,'’ A“*,‘r « •'“'‘ed k that 
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pm-ilcges— of these all Israel, North and South, were to be 
dejjrived. It is expressly appHed to Judah as well as to Israel, but 
we know chat Judah was not deported by Nebuchadnezzar; 

the poor of the land which had nothing ” were left. Moreover, 
a-lfn T TT?ww”i! ^ “ 2 Kings is addressed to those with 

Besides, there are ^ave difficulties of various kinds which beset 
us view. In the first place it would contradict many other 

ifk tnW IN account of Hezekiah’s Passover 

‘‘/w ^le sent an invitation to Ephraim and Manasseh, 

Kffius ?f a\ of the 

Jlings of Assyria (2 OJiron. xxx, 6). From the Ninevifp 

fett vLrV" Jemsh chronology is too long by nearly 

forty years. This is occasioned by joint reigns as for instance 
Jo ham with his fether Uzziah, and Jehoram^with jSosSprat ’ 

Ahaz'nezS-^ h,- of 

fir^ veSof h sir® colleague, and that he emphasized the 

The Sst ves^r of celebration of a Passover. 

7‘fO R c * m.f as reigning alone may weU have been 

of Fp* 7 aVt clifiicultv there may be about the chronology 

of 5,e ifi? ^ no doubt that the Passover 

d PortaSf 1?"^ °f Samaria, and the 

Ucportation whatever its extent, had taken place In the 

^0 fofind in 2 Chron. Lxv, 17 it is 
" ’ » children of Israel that were present kept the ’Pass- 

between Judnr ^ distinction 

Further, in Jer. xli, 5, there is mention of men froTo 

have little me ' passages in Jeremiah that seem to 

s:£s‘HSEirH"H 7t “ 

able number of the Enbraimites haH believed that a very consider- 
-Assyrians. ■“'PHiaimites had^ escaped from the liands of the 



repentant (xxxi, 18) ; “ I have surely heard Ephraim bemoam'ng 
himself, ‘Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised. . . . (19) 
Surely after I was turned I repented,’ ” and the Divine answer, 
“ Is Ephraim my dear son ? Is he a pleasant child ? ” Such 
language implies that the Ephraimite Tribes were still to a great 
extent occupying their own land, and had recently suffered 
severe chastisement, such as would have been implied in the 
deportation of the cream of the inhabitants ; and that they 
were now repentant. 

Further, there is the evidence of Josephus. Notwithstanding 
that he had said (Ant. IX, xiv, 1) that Shalmaneser “ transplanted 
all the people into Media and Persia. . . . And when he 
had removed these people out of their land, he transplanted other 
nations from a place called Cuthah,” he says (X, iv, 6) ; “ Josiah 
went also to aU the Israelites who had escaped captivity and 
slavery under the AssjTians, and persuaded them to desist from 
their impious practices. . . . When he had thus purified 
all the country, he called the people to Jerusalem, and there 
celebrated the Passover.” His evidence is all the more valuable 
that all through his history Josephus manifests an animus 
against the Samaritans, always calling them Cuthseans. 

The evidence from the monuments supports our contention. 
Sargon, who conquered Samaria, says that he deported “ 27,290 
persons /fom the inhabitants,” implying that he left some. He 
further says that he appointed a deputy and required from the 
inhabitants the same tribute as formerly — a deputy would not 
be appointed over empty fields, or tribute exacted from a waste. 
Even after the slaughter incident to their successive invasions 
the Assyrians had left a remnant. Eeference might further be 
made to the physical difficulties connected with the removal 
overland of a population of not less than half a million a distance 
of approximately six hundred miles ; and then deporting colonists 
over a similar space to supply their place. It would be enough 
for the purposes of the Assjorian Government that aU the men 
of wealth or influence, all the prophets, all the priests, all the 
scribes, should be removed. 

It is to be noted that when Zerubbabel refuses the help of the 
Samaritans in building the Temple, he does not do so because 
they are not Israelites, but on the ground alone that only to the 
Jews was the permission granted to rebuild the Jerusalem shrine. 

For these reasons we assume the claim of the Samaritans to 
be genuine Israelites to be vaiid. 
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The Samaritan Pentateucli. The main interest in this 
disappearing frapient of a nation is the fact that they possess 
a recension of the Pentateuch peculiar to themselves. While 

recrasior d ^ ordinary Massoretic 

recension it dillers from it in numerous comparatively xinim- 

portant respects Whence did they get it ? ILd whei? Did 

important body of repatriated captives ? This is the Critical 
contention ; this explains how the Samaritans had the “ Priestly 
Code vihich they maintain was brought from Babylon by 

In_ regard to the time when the Samaritans got the “ Torah ” 
draxfnT?^ qu^tion its Jewish nameh one account is 

the brother'ot'Tfr' Manasseh, 

the^’Ccvernifr oTtT daughter of Sanballat, 

* thither Wc to betake himself 

!r!f i‘ j the priests and Levites were 

entangled in such marriages. For his son-in-law Sanballat e-ot 

2b tfm T ? that Manasseh conveyed 

mth him to bamaria a copy of the Law as completed by iJa 

Of course, were there no other reason to doubt the stoTv 

SrstorvX?/ Pentateuch. B^t 
n the S of i 1 ^.PPf to be a repetition of what happened 

vrandso2f ceased the 

^ I oanDaiiat}. lh.e Assouan papvri refer to t"h<a an-na 

S.bb.liat as „e„isibg ™a„r% ia SaEa apS to 

fW f to Jerusalem. It could not be the same Sanballat 

fsr*s’s.--a:isri.t-s~~ 

toepta, i, here utolv Xhjtoril **“ 

Most cnt.es agree that it was ip-the reign of Artaiene. that 

L 2 
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Manasseli, to ^ve Mm the name which Josephus gives him. fled 
to his father-in-law. It is not said in ISTehemiah that he did : 
he certainly might have done so— that, however, is not to say 
that he probably did so. As according to the Critical hypothesis 
Ezra had brought the completed Law, and had now been several 
years in Jerusalem, no chronological difficulty stands in the way 
of the assumption that Manasseh took the completed Torali 
with Mm to Samaria. There are, however, what seem to be 
overwhelming psychological obstacles to acceptance of this! 

Even for the sake of argument it is extremely difficult to admit 
that the Jerusalem priests would accept the new teac hin g of 
Ezra. They had for nearly a century been offering gifts and 
sacrifices according to some ritual ; Ezra, who comes to teach 
them what he maintains is the true ritual, had not only never 
taken part in a legitimate sacrifice, he never had even seen one. 
Was it likely that they would submit to all the new regulations 
without remonstrance ? The only tMng that they fought against 
was Ezra’s strained interpretation of themarriagelaw. Inconceiv- 
able as it appears to us, still let it be admitted. Would Manasseh 
convey to his father-in-law this new ritual? When Sanballat 
got permission from Darius Nothus to build a Temple and made 
Mm High Priest, would he (Manasseh) introduce into it the arrange- 
ment of rites and ceremonies which had been introduced by the 
man through whose influence and authority he had been banished 
from Jerusalem and deprived of his priesthood ? What would 
be thought of the verisimilitude of a tale wMch represented a 
man who had been an Episcopalian curate in Scotland but had 
been, at the Eevolution Settlement, hustled out of his church 
and home by a mob of Presbyterian zealots, coming to London 
and opening a Presbyterian conventicle there ? It would be 
regarded as a travesty of human nature. The Critical hypothetical 
history of Manasseh is as preposterous ; — -unless human nature 
differed then from what it is now. 

But a difficulty in accepting the Critical hypothesis emerges 
from another quarter. Would the Samaritans accept the 
amended Pentateuch at the hands of Manasseh ? The Samaritans 
since the days of Esar-haddon had been worsMpping JHWH ; 
and their claim to have done so is not denied by Zerubbabel! 
Worship in those days meant sacrificial offerings and this meant 
a certain fixed ritual. If that brought by Manasseh differed 
from that to which they had been accustomed for a couple of 
centuries, would they have readily given up their own for this 
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new ritual offered them by one who had himself fled from it ? 
The books of Ezra and Nehemiah reveal how strong the animus 
was which divided the Israelites of the North from those of the 
booth. Did a study of the Hstory of the Samaritans exhibit 
them as ready to accept the religious views of their neighbours, 
there might be some plausibility in the Critical opinion. On the 
contrary, the whole history of the Samaritans demonstrates the 
opposite. They were forbidden to exercise the rites of their 
religion by the heatiien Emperors of Rome ; yet they persisted 
in doing so. They endured savage persecutions at the hands of 
the Christian Emperors of Byzantium ; still they maintained 
their faith. Though the Moslems have so much in common with 
the Jews, and on the whole favoured them, they persecuted the 
bamantans. Despite all this, they have continued the rites and 
cermnomes of their faith. Is it at all likely they would take 
an}^ thing quite new from the hands of a runaway priest like 
Manasseh ? If on the other hand, their mode of worship was 
the same as that in Jerusalem, then we can understand the 
reception of a legitimate Aaronic priest. Only if so the 
Samarrtans must have had the Priestly Code, and indeed’ the 
whole 1 entateuch before Manasseh came to Samaria 
It may be assumed that the Samaritans did not get their religion 
taught its observances from Jerusalem, or 
tlnough Manasseh, the Jewish priest. Is there any other region 
whence, or time when, it could come to them? When the 
Samaritans, as related in Ezra iv, 2, claim to be allowed to assist 
m rebuilding the Teniple in Jerusalem, they assert that “ since 

0 the JHWH God of Israel. Though their claim to help is 

7 “ii* their assertion is false, but because 

thA T permission to rebuild 

the Ternple. TOen we turn to 2 Kings xvii we find the iustifica- 

thTrl”^ colonists who had been sent to replace 

JHWH the C rf Assyria that 

JHWH the God of the land had sent lions among them “Be- 
cause they know not the manner of the God of the land ” • 
aWv In “Ode a which He may be worshipped accept- 

insfnmt th^ "Ii ^ er priests to 

»?omtS.J to th “d ritual, to render JHWH 

propitious to them. Although it is not said that the King of 

Assyria smit the Torah with these priests it seems for several 
reasons highly probable. The,Sar|onid Princes of NSveh 
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were great collectors of religious and ritual formulse. Tlie great 
mass of the clay tablets which make up the huge library of 
Asshur-bani-pal are transcriptions of sacred texts ; directions 
when to offer sacrifice and how to do so ; or sacred poems con- 
taining cosmology and mythology ; very much what the contentKS 
of the Pentateuch must have seemed to the Ninevite monarchs. 
They would not have regarded the priests as properly equipped 
if they did not carry with them directions in writing in regard 
to all matters of ritual and worship. Nor would the colonists 
on their part have been ready to trust the ministrations or in- 
structions of this unlettered priesthood.* 

Should it be objected that, according to what we have already 
stated, there were a very considerable number of the Israelite 
inhabitants still remaining in Northern Palestine — could they not 
have instructed the colonists ? But they were only the poor 
of the land, illiterate peasants, shepherds, ploughmen, vine- 
dressers. Those who could read and write would have been 
carried away by Sargon. The colonists would not be satisfied 
that the remembrances of these poor people were adequate to 
assure them that they were worshipping the God of the land 
with correct ritual. To the heathen, correctness of ritual was 
of the highest importance. Hence of the whole Pentateuch, 
the Priestly Code, that which is declared to be the latest in date 
of all its component parts would be that alone which would be of 
value to these colonists. 

If these priests brought the Torah, whence did they get it ? 
They must have taken it with them into captivity. The Samaritan 
history distinctly says that the High Priest conveyed the great 
Roll of the Law to the Merj Ninwe, the Meadow of Nineveh.” 
Certainly, if there was a Torah it would be carried with them into 
their exile. It must be assumed that they had had it before. 
If so, there will be, not improbably, signs in the literature of the 


We wonder that no ambitious privaldocent has propounded the 
theory that it was from these priests and at that time that the Jews got 
their Torah ; and that consequently the Samaritan Pentateuch was really 
the earlier. In proof of this the alleged fact might be adduced that the 
stories of Creation, the Fall of Man, the Flood, etc., were brought from 
Babylonia, whence the Sargonid sacred formulae were derived. What 
more likely, then, than that this was the time when these stories were 
imported into Palestine. Of course, this would imply a total reconstruction 
of Hebrew history and a re-writing of the prophecies. But Welihausen 
has accustomed us to all that ! f 
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Northern tribes that the contents of the Five Books were known. 
The two prophets, Amos and Hosea, are the uncontested re- 
mains of Northern prophetic writing. Though Amos w^as a 
native of Judah his sphere of activity was the North, and his 
message would necessarily be conditioned by the amount of 
knowledge possessed by his audience. He assumes those whom 
he addresses to know something of the Pentateiichal history ; 
he refers again and again to the fact that as a nation they had 
been brought out of Egypt and were for forty years in the wilder- 
ness {ii, 10 ; iii, 1 ; v, 25) ; he knows of the destruction of the 
cities of the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah (iv, 11). It is to be 
noted that in this last case the same word is used in the prophecy 
in speaking of the overthrow as is used in Genesis. He knows 
also that Isaac as well as Jacob is the ancestor of the nation. 
What is most marked in regard to Amos is the numerous references 
he makes to the sacrificial ceremonial, using technical terms in 
doing so (Amos iv, 4; v, 21, 22); criticiring even somewhat 
minute deviations from what was legally enjoined (iv, 5). The 
order of Nazirites (ii, II, 12) is noticed, and one of its leading 
features is referred to; yet the whole section in the book of 
Numbers relating to the Nazirites is attributed to the Priestly 
Code. Not less remarkable is the testimony borne by Hosea 
to the contents of the Pentateuch. His references to patriarchal 
history are specially to be noted. He is particularly interested 
in the personal history of Jacob (Hos. xii, 3, 4; ‘‘He took his 
brother by the heel in the wmmb ... he had power over 
the angel and prevailed.’" In this case what is most to he 
observed is that the words used are an obvious echo of those 
which occur in the Genesis narrative, and these words, it may 
be remarked, are very rare (compare Gen. xxv, 26 ; xxxii, 28). 
Yet more interesting from the full knowledge manifested is 
Hos. xii, 12, '' Jacob fled into the country of Syria, and Israel 
served for a wife, and for a wife he kept sheep ” (compare 
Gen. xxvii, 43; xxviii, 5; xxix, 18,. 27). Like Amos, Hosea 
knows of the overthrow of the cities of the plain, but in his 
reference he does not name the two more prominent cities, but 
Admah and Zeboim (Hos. xi, 8). He refers to the fact that 
Israel was brought out of Egypt (Hos. xi, 1 ; xiii, 4). Later 
events in the early history of Israel are noticed ; thus the sin of 
Baal-Peor is referred to (Hos. ix, 10) (compare Num. xxv, 3, 5 ; 
Deut. iv, 3). Hosea, moreover, has repeated references to the 
Torah, as Hos. iv, 6/' Thou hast fcjrgotten the Law of thy God/^ 
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viii, 1, They transgressed My covenant and trespassed against 
My law ’’ ; further, the Law is a thing already committed to 
writing — viii, 12, I have written unto him the great things of 
My Law.” There is an endeavour to invalidate these references 
by asserting that these things might be traditions. Of course, 
possibility is a very wide thing ; we have to do not with possi- 
bilities but with probabilities. When liosea, as we have just 
seen, speaks of God having witten to Israel great things in His 
Law,” it is beside the question to refer to the possibility of un- 
written tradition. This is confirmed by the way in which the 
words of the Pentateuchal narrative are echoed in the prophetic 
reference. If it were a question of secular literature, such evi- 
dence would be regarded as conclusive proof that the prophets 
had read the Law, and expected that their hearers had read it 
also. It is even stronger when consideration is directed to the 
sacrifices and feasts named by Amos with technical exactitude. 
Amos was not a priest, does not claim to be a regular prophet, 
brought up in the prophetic schools. Yet plain man as he is, he 
not only himself knows the technical terms for the sacrifices but 
expects that those whom he is addressing are acquainted with 
them also, and with aU the regulations in regard to them. 

We can thus claim to have shown that it is so highly probable 
as to be almost a certainty, and that is the utmost that can be 
attained in regard to the remote past : that the whole Torah, 
not only aU the books, but all the strata into which Critics have 
split it up, was in the possession of the Ephraimites in the reign 
of Jeroboam 11. The case of Amos, not only as an individual, 
but as a prophet whose exhortations implied a certain amount 
of intelligence and information in his audience, requires us to 
believe that the acquaintance with the Law was mdespread, 
embracing all strata of society. But this implies a very consider- 
able space of time. Even the century during which the dynasty 
of Jehu ruled, is insufficient to account for it, Ahab or his 
father Omri would be unlikely to introduce a legal system which 
condemned alike their practices at home and their foreign 
alliances ; scarcely more likely to do so were the short-lived 
dynasties which had preceded. We are thus led to conclude 
that the Pentateuch was a possession which Israel had in common 
before the division of the Kingdom. If, as Dr. Burney 
{Kings, p. 105) admits, the ceremonies of the Dedication of the 
Temple agree with the enactments of the Priestly Code (he 
explains this in the usual high'^handed Critical fashion by alleging 
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interpolation from post-Exilic hands), this implies that the 
knowledge of the Law has to be carried back to a yet earlier 

period. 

It msy, iioweverj be objected, tba^t if Esar-baddon^s prieists 
broiight the Law, why did they not bring more of the books 
admitted by the Jews to the Canon, especially Joshua ? When 
the situation is considered, the answer is simple, "^at the 
coloni.sts wished was the ritual by which they might propitiate 
the tutelary God of the land which they had been sent to in- 
habit ; Joshua did not contain any directions as to the sacrificial 
victims, or the mode in which they were to be offered ; it was, 
therefore, not needed. There would, however, be another reason. 
If we are correct in our idea that a large number of Israelites 
were left in the land, the story of the conquest of Canaan was a 
nareat^e liable to excite this Israelite remnant to rebel against 
the Great King, the King of Assyria.” There would be yet 
. stronger reasons of this sort to exclude Judges and Samuel. 
Moreover, the Law was under the custody of the priests, whereas 
the other books were prophetic. Not only was there no sympathy 
between the priests and the prophets in the Northern Kingdom, 
but the prophets, as a class, would be suspect by the Assyrian 
police. This exclusion of J oshua, it may be remarked, decisively 
negatives the theory that Jo.shua is an integral part of the Law • 
mother words, it shows that we have to do, not with a Hexateuch 
but with a Pentateuch. 

It seems clear that the Samaritans received again from the 
priests of Esar-haddon the Law which they had lost in conse- 
quence of the Assyrian conquest and the deportation of all more 
lettered people. But what they received was what they 
previously had had. They thus did not get it from Jerusalem, 
nor from the Jews, " 

There is another line of proof which may be followed when it is 
endeavoured to assign a date to the Samaritan recension. Any 
one who has seen a Samaritan manuscript, not to say examined 
it, ®“^‘*®ryes at once that the characters in which it is written are 
widely different from the square characters in which our ordinary 
Hebrew Bibles are printed. The Jews themselves admit that the 
bamaritan script is older than the Ashurith which they use for 
ye sacred Torah. The Talmudic account is fairly familiar 
to aU Semitic scholars (San, pp. 216, 22a). “ The Law was first 
given to Israel in the Ihri character and the Holy tongue : again 
1 was given in Ashurith writing and Syrian tongue. The 
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Israelites chose the Ashurith writing and the Holy tongue, and 
left to the the Ihri writing and the Syrian tongue. Who 

are Hediotce ? Rabbi Chasda says ' The Ciithseans (the 
Samaritans)/’’ This script has a close resemblance to that to 
be found on the Maccabsean coins. This does not imply any 
very great antiquity. It stands, however, at the end of a long- 
process of evolution. Every manuscript of the Torah with 
which we, in these days, come in contact, is the resultant of many 
successive copyings from manuscripts in all the different stages 
of the script’s evolution. Each one of these steps in descent is 
liable to leave traces discernible in the latest exemplar. These 
traces are recognized by comparing manuscripts of difiering 
descents. When letters are like, a copyist may confuse one 
letter wdth another. But some letters are like in one script w^hile 
in another the corresponding characters differ very clearly. A 
person reading a book printed in German black-le-fcter might bo 
liable on cursory perusal to confuse capital 0 with capital 
whereas were the words printed in Roman characters confusion 
would be impossible. When the Samaritan recension of the 
Torah is compared^ with the Massoretic there are numerous cases 
of difference due to this cause. The most frequent of these 
are occasioned by the likeness of Baleth and Resh. These letters 
are not confusingly alike in the Samaritan or Maccabsean. They 
are certainly very like each other in ordinary square-character 
Hebrew ; but the confusion could not have resulted from this^ 
as from what we have seen above the square character was later 
than the Samaritan. In the angular script which preceded the 
Samaritan, and is found on the sarcophagi of Ashmunazar and 
of his father Tabnith, the resemblance between these two letters 
is confusingly great. Examples of this confusion are numerous, 
as has been said ; a few of these may be given. In Gen. x, 4, 
the last named of the sons of Javan (Greece) is in the Massoretic 
Dodanim, but in the Samaritan the name appears as Rodanim ; 
with this the Septuagint agrees, reading RJiodioi ; in the Vulgate 
Jerome supports the Massoretic reading, as also does the J?eshitta, 
This is evidence that the Egyptian MSS. from which the LXX 
made their translation agreed with the Samaritan recension. 
It may be noted in 1 Chron. i, 7, in the Kthihh — ^the text which 
is to be written — Rodanim is found ; it has been corrected by the 
Massoretes into an agreement with Genesis : our Authorized 
Version follows this ; the Revised agrees with the Samaritan. 
One other example may be taken. When Joseph was negotiating 
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on be half of Pharaoh with the famine-stricken people of Egypt, 
after he had bought their cattle and their land (xlvii, 21), it is 
said, '' As for the people, 2ie removed them to cities from one end 
of the borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof/' The 
Samaritan is : As for the people, he enslaved them from one 
end of .Egypt to the other." In this case also the Septuagint 
is in agreement with the Samaritan, as is also Jerome; the 
Peshitta agrees with the Massoretic. This confusion cannot 
easily be imagined if the copyists had before them a manuscript 
in the Maccabeeao-Samaritan script. To explain the phenomena 
here presented, we are led to the position that at some point in 
the descent of the MSS. of both recensions there wshs a period 
in which manuscripts, were copied in a script like that found on 
the Zidonian sarcophagi, about 400 b.c. At this point the leading 
Jewish scribes read R while the Samaritan scribes and those who- 
copied the Hebrew rolls in Egypt preferred D in regard to certain 
words. As there is a consensus of the MSS. on both sides, the 
one set always retaining the one reading and the other the other, 
it is evident that from this point there has been no dependence 
of the Samaritan on the Massoretic recension. 

The next most frequent case in which there occurs a confusion, 
of letters is mem and mm. The most striking example of this 
is the name of Jacob's youngest son. In the Samaritan he 
is always called '' Benjamim," not as in the Massoretic 
Benjamin." In this case the Samaritan stands alone^. 
not having the support of the Septuagint. Both names are 
significant, while the Massoretic means the Son of the right 
hand " the Samaritan has the yet more suitable significance of 
Son of Days," a reference to the old age of Jacob at the time of 
his birth. The fact that Benjamin is a child of his father's old 
age, is referred to by Judah in pleading with Joseph not to retain 
him in Egypt. There are other instances of this confusion, as 
Pithon for-Pithom. It also appears frequently in the Septuagint^. 
indeed more frequently than in the Samaritan. This confusion 
is practically impossible in the Samaritan script ; in the script- 
on the sarcophagi of the Zidonian kings the difference between 
these letters is even more marked. When, however, the earlier 
form of the angular script, found on the Siloam inscription and the 
stela of Mesha, King of Moab, is looked at, the confusion is quite 
intelligible. Mesha was a later contemporary of Ahab. This 
would lead to the conclusion that the independence of the 
Samaritan recension must be dated at least as far back as the 
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days of Aliab, about 850 B.c. There are some confusions wliich 
seem to be explicable on the idea that the script in use was the 
earlier form of the angular which is found on a fragment of a 
bronze dish, which probably is a century older. If this is so, we 
are back at the time of the division of the kingdom. This 
implies that the two streams of copying and copyists continued 
parallel but separate from the days of Solomon. 

On a similar line a peculiarity of the Samaritan script has to 
be pointed out. The student of Samaritan recognizes at once a 
clear difference in the mode in which the Samaritan codices are 
written from that in which ordinary Hebrew manuscripts are. 
In the Samaritan each word is separated from that which follows 
by a dot. This peculiarity is seen in the Siloam inscription, 
and in that on the stela of Mesha. In the inscriptions on the 
sarcophagi of Ashmunazar and of his father Tabnith the place 
of the dot is taken by a small character like the letter zain. 
No device of this kind is found in the Assouan papyri, nor on the 
Maccabaean coins. Nor is it found in the inscriptions on Jewish 
tombs of the second century. On the other hand, in all the 
Samaritan inscriptions, from the earliest, the words are separated, 
not as in MSS. by a single dot like a period, but by two dots 
arranged like a colon. 

To estimate the meaning of what has just been said the cir- 
cumstances must be considered. Let it be supposed that, unlikely 
as it is, the Samaritans have been so impressed by Manasseh, 
and by the superiority of the ritual which he has introduced, 
that they adopted the completed Torah which he has brought from 
Jerusalem : would not this tend to make everything about the 
newly-received sacred writing in a sort sacred too ? One vrould 
expect that every trick of writing, every peculiarity of speUing, 
in fact, as the Massoretes, with the copy of the Torah which for 
some reason they took as their model, even the very blunders of 
the sacred text, would be carefully reproduced, and mystical 
reasons found for them. But this is not the case. In fact, it 
is with Deiitsch represented as if it were a reproach to it that 
the Samaritan Torah has no suspended letters, no majuscules or 
minuscules. As we have said above, the two streams of manuscript 
descent have kept quite distinct. 

Having considered the differences -which distinguish the writing 
of the Samaritans from that of the Jews, and made deductions 
from them as to the date of the separation of the two recensions, 
a difference of another kind claims attention. The Samaritans 
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not only write Hebrew differently from the Jews^ they also read 
it differently, illthoiigh Hebrew is rich in gutturals, as are all 
Seni^itic tongues, the Samaritans when they read the Torah or 
the Aramaic Targum omit them ; or what is the same thing, 
pronounce them all as if ahfh. When eight hundred years ago 
Benjamin of Tudela visited Nablus, he remarked on this pecu- 
liarity of the Samaritans. It may be that even in the Gospels 
evidence for this may be found. The Woman of Samaria may 
have recognised our Lord to be Jew because the first word He 
would use in requesting a drink begins with a guttural : if He 
made the request in Aramaic, which He probably would, '' Habi 
lay ymiyo eshthe'' Striking evidence of this is afforded by the 
Samaritan hymns, many of which are alphabetic, some supposed 
to date even to pre-Christian times ; very few of these do not 
blunder in the position of the gutturals, many begin with ain 
instead of fdepli. There is evidence enough that all along the 
Jews pronounced the gutturals. Indeed, they seem to have had 
a greater number anciently than in more recent times. 

The tendency which leads a person, reading aloud from a 
dead language, to assimilate the sound of the vowels and con- 
sonants to those of the living language which he ordinarily uses,, 
is well known. The effect of this tendency is seen in the different 
ways in which the Classical languages are pronounced in England 
and in Germany. But in the case before us the tendency has 
been resisted. For more than a millennium the Samaritans 
have been surrounded by those who speak Arabic. It is now 
and has for centuries been their language for all ordinary purposes : 
very few of them know Hebrew at all. Yet Arabic is richly 
endowed with gutturals — more so than either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

When did the Samaritans adopt this mode of reading Hebrew ? 
It could not have been under the Rule of the Children 
of Ishmael,” to give the Mohammedan supremacy its Samaritan 
designation. As we have seen, Arabic would naturally have 
tended to increase the prominence of these sounds. For nearly 
thirteen centuries the Samaritans have lived under Mohammedan 
rule. For more than nine centuries they were under Greek rule. 
So far as language was concerned, the Roman Empire was a 
continuation of that of the Seleucids. The Greeks had certainly 
three of the four gutturals chi and the soft and rough breathings. 
Moreover, they seem to Lave pronounced gamma as the Arabs 
do ghain. We have seen reason to believe that during the 
Grasco-Roman rule the Samaritans did not use the gutturals. 
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In the Assyrio-Persian period which preceded, Aramaic was the 
language of government, and it has all the gutturals. The 
Assyrian is sometimes represented as not using the gutturals 
but this is not the case, as the name Sennacherib shows, which” 
as transliterated into Greek and Hebrew, shows the guttural! 
The Samaritans must have got this fashion earlier than the 
rule of Assyria or Babylon, and from some other quarter. 

To the north-west of Palestine dwelt the Phoenicians, a 
people whose influence on world-culture is not to be measured 
by the scanty strip of territory they inhabited. They spoke 
Hebrew' in a dialect which, judging by the inscriptions which 
have come down to us, was more nearly identical with that of 
Israel than is that represented on the Moabite stone. They 
appear to have had this Samaritan peculiarity. The evidence 
for this may be found in the Greek alphabet. Classic tradition 
ascribes the introduction of the alphabet to the Phoenician 
Cadmus. The names of the letters and their order suit the 
tradition. In the Oadmsean alphabet there are no gutturals ; 
yet the Greek language had gutturals, and the Greeks were 
necessitated to add the Palamedean letters and the breathings. 
The signs in the Cadmsean alphabet which had no sounds, the 
Greeks utilized to indicate vowels. The origin of this way of 
pronouncing Hebrew thus appears to have been an imitation of 
a fashion of the Phoenicians. The influence of Tyue on Israel 
was predominant under the rule of the dynasty of Omri, and 
especially during the reign of Ahab. If, then, the Ephraimites 
had at that time the sacred Law, they would read it much as 
the modern Samaritans do. It must be remembered that, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of Baal-worship, JHWH was 
regarded as the national God. All the sons of Ahab whose 
names we know have Jehovistic elements. The prophets who 
prophesied before Ahab at the gate of Samaria did so in the 
name of JHWH. There is, therefore, nothing incongruous in 
the Law being read in the days of Ahab. 

There sw'ept over Palestine the terrible flood of the armies of 
Assyria ; Samaria was captured, and all the leading and educated 
classes were carried away into exile. Colonists were sent to 
occupy the land, and keep in check the remnant of the Israelites. 
The language of these colonists would certainly be Aramaic. 
The result of their residence among the Israelites was the rise 
of a dialect of Aramaic which contained a large Hebrew element. 

As there was, according to &e Critical hypothesis, no sacred 
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book to keep it alive, Hebrew would disappear. The priests of 
Esar-baddon had come certainly, and “taught them the manner 
of the God of the land,” but according to the ruling theory they 
brought no sacred books with them, consequently there would 
be no reading to fix a special mode of pronunciation To tins 
commumty, which by hypothesis knew no Hebrew, came 
Manasseh with the completed Law— the Law of JHWH, the God 
of the land. Manasseh would necessarily read the Law in the 
Jewish way. Would not his audience, when they accepted the 
ritual, accept also the way of reading the book which laid down 
the regulations of this ritual ? The Samaritans have done 
nothing of the kind ; they have retained the mode of reading 
Hebrew which they had inherited from their Israelite ancestors 
reople so obstinate about the pronunciation would not without 
.strenuous resistance accept the whole Levitical ritual thus being 
forced upon them. ® 

Such, then, is our case. We maintain that it is in direct contra- 
diction to human nature as we know it that Manasseh, as the 
Critical hypothesis demands, banished by the Law introduced 
by Ezra, should preach that Law in the place of his exile. It 
contradicts all that is known of the Samaritans that they would 
at the bidding of a Jewish priest, change their ritual of worship’ 
We have showm from the evidence deduced from the confusion 
of letters, from which have arisen the differences of the two 
recensions, that there have been two streams of manuscripts quite 
independent, their date of separation seeming to be about the 
time of the schism of the kingdom. Further, we have seen that 
the niode m which the Samaritans read the Law shows also a 

the Jewish; we have found that this 
points back to tlie same period. 

evidence is adduced for the 
allsi^ation that Manasseh, or whoever was the son-in-law of 
Sanballat, conveyed the Law to Samaria. The only eidence 
that he conveyed even himself thither is the imconfirmed asserthm 
of Josephus, in a narrative otherwise confused and unhistorical* 
The Assouan papyri confirm the Biblical date of Sanballat •’ 
there is mention of his sons. In the appeal which the Israelites 
of Assouan say they had made to Samaria there seems E have 
been no reference to a High Priest : as they had appealed to the 
Jevnsh High Priest as well as to Ostanes, the SXovetntlt 
might have been anticipated that, as the matter of their appeal 
regarded the desecration of a temple, the Samaritan High Pmst, 
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the son-in-law of Sanballat, would have been named. Of course 
when Nehemiah drove him from his presence, Manasseh, might 
have gone to Samaria, and might have taken the Law' with him, 
and might have persuaded the Samaritans to adopt it ; but 
possibility is not actuality. On the basis of this mere possibility 
or series of possibilities— highly improbable most of them are, 
as we have already seen — is erected the whole history of the 
reception by the Samaritans of the Priestly Code with the rest of 
the Jewish Torah ! It is as much a work of imagination as 
Dumas’ Three Musketeers, If this piece of imaginary history 
is not true, then the whole chronology of the Weilhausen hypo- 
thesis is destroyed, and Ezra had no more to do with the 
compilation of Leviticus than WeEhausen himself. That this is 
really the case, I think we have proved. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Theodore Roberts instanced the Samaritan woman, in 
John iv, 12, claiming Jacob as our ” father (not dissented from 
by our Lord) as supporting the Lecturer’s conclusion that the 
Samaritans were genuine Israelites. He referred to the use by New 
Testament textual critics of independent lines of transmission to 
ascertain the original text as showing that the Lecturer’s use of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch to prove the antiquity of the Pentateuch 
as a whole was a valid argument. 

He instanced the disregard of the Scriptures during the Middle 
Ages, and their rediscovery by Luther, with its tremendous results, 
as showing that the idolatry of Israel and Judah was quite compatible 
mth the existence of the Pentateuch at that time. 

He considered that the suggestion that the purest and most 
austere literature in the world was the result of a forgery by Jeremiah, 
as the Higher Critics contended, proved that they had a mind "" void 
of moral discernment,” which he believed was a true translation of 
the word rendered reprobate ” in Romans i, 28. 

Mr. J. 0. CoRRiE, B.A., F.R.A.S., said : — Our Lord took occasion 
to define His mission in the words, “ I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel ” (Matt, xv, 24). Yet He had spent two 
days in Samaria, preaching and teaching (John iv, 39-42). Was not 
that a recognition of Samaritans being of the house of Israel ? 

The Very Rev. Dr. M. 6as%eb said : — I should like to express 
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my appreciation of the invitation to. be present at the lecture of 
Professor Thomson. Before I proceed in making the few remarks 
which I deem necessary I should like at once to state that I accept in 
the main the results arrived at by the Lecturer as far as the antiquity 
and the. independent origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch is concerned, 
I shall have, of course, to make some reserves, but before doing it, 
I wish emphatically to express my disagreement with Mr. Wiener^s 
remarks both in tone and substance.*^ 

We are not discussing here, as Professor Thomson rightly 
remarked, the character and reliability of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
but its antiquity. All scholars are agreed that the text as preserved 
has undoubtedly been manipulated for sectarian purposes ; and in 
the Samaritan Literature, of which unfortunately so little is known 
besides the Pentateuch, we have even a clear indication as to the 
time when in all probability these changes have been introduced. 
I say it is unfortunate, for a better knowledge of that Literature 
would prove of the utmost importance for the exegesis and interpre- 
tation of the Pentateuch itself, as it represents a somewhat diSerent 
tradition from that which has been handed down to us, and with which 
we are more familiar through the Greek, Latin and other Versions. 

It is a pity that Professor Thomson has omitted in his lecture 
some of the arguments with which he attacked Gesenius' famous 
thesis, which for close upon a century have decided in the eyes of 
scholars the character of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and have 
thus far been the most formidable argument against the assumed 
independence of the Samaritan Pentateuch. It is now a fact that, 
up to that time and until quite recently, our knowledge of that 
Pentateuch rested solely on the Walton edition, for which only 
three MSS. had been used, and of these neither the oldest nor the 
best had been taken as the basis of the edition. It has been a 
long-standing desideratum to obtain at last a critical edition, and 
this is happily now being realized. Professor v. Gall has now issued 
that critical edition, and has used close upon 138 complete and 
fragmentary MSS. for this monumental work. 

Now this has a direct bearing on the lecture before us. The result 
of this edition is, that, like the Jewish Massoretic Text, all the 
Samaritan MSS. go back to one single archetype. We have thus 

* Mr. Wiener’s communication, given on pp. 165-167, had already been 
read. 
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before us a text deliberately and carefully compiled on lines paraJlel 
to those followed by the Jews, and the similarity goes even further, 
for I have been able to study the Samaritan scrolls, not only the 
text in book form, and I have satisfied myself that also in the 
writing of these scrolls there is a distinct approximation to the 
rules laid down for the writing of the Jewish scrolls. This is the 
case also of the famous old scroll ascribed to Abisha, and I venture 
to say I have been one of the very few who have seen and read this 
copy, and therein the same rules can be observed. All these texts, 
and therefore the archetype, contain already those deliberate 
changes and alterations which are introduced in order to justify the 
claim of the Samaritans for the sanctity of Mount Gerizim, and such 
other minor details of a ceremonial character by which the 
Samaritans have been separated from the Jews. These have after- 
wards been elaborated by Samaritan scholars and scribes, and 
I have been lucky enough to discover among them many archaic 
treatises which throw an unexpected light on the origins of primitive 
Christianity. I am preparing for publication one of these works 
dealing with the ceremonies and practices, at which I have been 
working for the last ten years. And among others we learn from 
it incidentally the time when, according to their tradition, the Jews 
had corrupted ’’ the sacred text. This is much more fully stated 
in their chronicles, of which I also possess some remarkable 
copies. They state that neither Eli who, as they allege, had 
established a Schismatic Tabernacle, nor Solomon, who built 
a Temple in the wrong place, had tampered with the word- 
ing of the text. This was left to Ezra, who was the first to 
alter the text. Here we have at any rate a definite tempus a quo 
from which we have to work backwards if we are to trace the 
antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch to its remoter origin. It 
is obvious that the Samaritans would riot accept a new-fangled 
Law if, as the Higher Critics allege, it was the work of Ezra. Hor 
do I connect Manasseh, the son-in-law of Sanballat, with this 
Pentateuch. The story told by Josephus is unquestionably wrong 
in its chronology, and the Manasseh mentioned by him is the 
man mentioned by Nehemiah. In the chain of the Samaritan 
High Priests, published by me, which gives the names and dates 
of these High Priests beginning with Adam, and being carried down 
to the late High Priest Jacobr Manasseh does not figure at ail as 
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nno!f therefore not have exercised any influence 

r“Td r Samaritans, ^.-flich must have 

^tncl upon a sacred book Jong before in their possession. 

venture to differ from Professor Thomson about the priests 

the old Ponta tench. _ The Cuthaans and other nations settled by 

ti!l ‘ '■‘“h'-" in Samaria were only a military garrison like 
. li rsian and Jewish garrison in Assouan, and that is why the 

P-iiostinrSmf hT'“i' '^h'htary Governme'nt in 

iakstine, Sanballat and his sons, for protection, whilst they also 

. I proac led the Jewish High Priests in Jerusalem. Those nations 

wors lipped gods m the shape of animals, and therefore they asked 

for native priests to come and banish these wild beaste. The 

people themselves continued to live in large numbers on the old soil ‘ 

id when Hezekiah attempted a reconciliation between North and 

calendar of the Northern tribes, a number of the latter responded 

the 1’ ' majority of these tribes, still mentioned by 

then separate names, refused mockingly that invitation ThI' 
historic unity of Israel and Judah was a commonplace among theL 
es. All throughout the historic period of the Bible they were 
conscious of their common origin; Lir festivals wem tWr 
which all rest on historic reminiscences, like the going out of Egypt 
or the giving of theLaw; and in the Bible their MstoryTs recoSed 

re Dotn tiie descendants of' the same forefntliAro - 

i.di.„l,bl, linied „a J-.rob.i W 

*° *’T“‘ *<>“8 te Jerusilem. All this 
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to emancipate themselves. The progress was slow and contrary, 
influences very powerful; hence the surprise and wonder when the 
old scroll of the Law hidden away in the recesses or in the foundation 
of the Temple was suddenly brought to light by the High Priest 
Hilkiah. This certainly does not mean that the book was then 
written. On the contrary, the very effect it had on the people 
shows that they must have known of the existence of such a book, 
and now felt the guilt of having disobeyed its ordinances. 

I also fully agree with the Lecturer that the Samaritans know 
only the Pentateuch as a sacred book, but I regret to find that he 
has evidently been misled by those who, with arrogant levity and 
complete incompetence, have attacked my discovery of the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua. There is not the slightest doubt about the genuiiie- 
ness and antiquity of that book. A continued study, and especially 
a minute comparison with the Greek, has removed every vestige 
of doubt which may have been lingering on. 

With this book the Samaritans begin their history, which in some 
of my MSS. is continued from that period to our times. To them, 
therefore, the Book of Joshua has no sacred character ; it is a part 
of Secular Literature, and thus the idea of a Hexateuch also becomes 
impossible, from the point of view of the Samaritan tradition. 
They, like the Jews, know only the Pentateuch as the Sacred Law 
of Moses. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the Torah 'was in the 
possession of the undivided house of Israel long before the Schism. 
It is absurd to assume that the spiritual life of a nation can be 
moulded by a patch-work, and the highest conception of morality and 
human happiness can rest upon a fraud, however pious the intention 
may have been of those who are credited with having committed 
it. Our thanks are due to Professor Thomson for his excellent 
paper, and for the challenge he has thrown down to the School of 
Higher Criticism, which is now slowly waning and ebbing away. 

Mr. Koxjse said ; — The main arguments of this paper are most 
convincing and admirable. But two subordinate ones that do not 
materially help its conclusions I feel bound to modify. It could 
not have been simply because the men whom Zerubbabel and Joshua 
refused as co-operators did not belong to the tribe of Judah or of 
Benjamin that he refused them ; for the proclamation of Cyrus, 
to which he appealed, and which is twice quoted in Holy Writ, 
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invited everyone of Jeliovali’s people to go up to Jerusalem and help 
in building His house there— “ Whosoever there is among you ” 
(my subjects) “ of all His people, his God be with him and let him 
go up ” (2 Chron. xxxvi, 23 ; Ezra i, 3). And as a fact some men of 
Ephraim returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon; for we find 
enumerated among the returners, men of Bethel, Ai, Michmash, all 
of which were Ephraimite towns (Ezra ii, 27, 28 : cp. Jos. xvi, 1, 
2, 7 ; xviii, 13 ; Gen. xii, 8 ; Jos. viii, 12), and men of Jericho who 
were descendants of Bethelite colonists (1 Kings xvi, 34). Moreover, 
the would-be builders who were refused had themselves not claimed 
to be Israelites, but descendants of much more recent immigrants into 
Canaan ; “ We seek your God as ye do ; and we do sacrifice unto 
Him since the days of Esar-haddon, King of Assyria, who brought 
us up hither ” (Ezra iv, 1, 2). 

On the other hand, to the passages cited, which prove that a con- 
siderable portion of the Israelites belonging to the northern kingdom 
was left in Canaan by the Assyrian Kings, one may well add the 
following: Firstly (referring to an event in Josiab’s reign), “And 
they . . . delivered the money which ... the keepers of 

the threshold had gathered from the hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
and of all the remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin’ 
and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem” (2 Chron. xxxiv, 9)! 
Secondly (after the burning of “ the house of Jehovah ” in the ’fifth 
month of Zedekiah’s eleventh year), “ And it came to pass on the 
second day after he ” (Ishmael) “ had slain Gedaliah ” (which was 
in the seventh month of that year) “ and no man knew it that there 
came men from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from Samaria 
with meal-ofierings and frankincense in their hand, to bring them to 
the house of Jehovah that is, probably, to a tent set up at 
Mizpah, the seat of government, covering the ark of the covenant, 
which is never said to have been destroyed, or, like the other 
furniture of the sacred house, to have been carried to Babylon 
(Jer. xli, 4, etc. : cp. ver. 1; ch. xxxix, 2, 9; and lii, 12, etc.), 
ihirdly, the prophecy in Isaiah ix, 1, quoted as f ulfill ed by the 
preaching of the Lord Jesus in Matthew iv, 15; “The land of 
Zebulun and the land of Kaphtali, toward the sea beyond the Jordan 
Galilee of the nations ; the people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light ; and upon them that dwelt in the land of the shadow 
of death hath the light shined.” Galilee of the nations ” it was 
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doubtless prophetically called, because in our Lord's time there 
were a number of Greek towns therein. But, in sending out His 
Apostles /or the first time to preach, and to heal, He bade them 
avoid the Gentiles : Go not/’ said He, into any way of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans ; but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ” (Matt, x, 1, 5). To 
these, as He says elsewhere, He in His earthly ministry was sent 
(Matt. XV, 24 : cp. 22). 

(The Lecturer hereupon asked Mr. House whether he held the 
Samaritans to be simply foreigners in our Lord’s time, and he 
answered, No : they were intermingled with Israelites, as we 
gather from Josephus (Ant. XI, viii, 7) : ‘ Now when Alexander 
was dead . . . the temple upon Mount Geriisim remained ; 

and if anyone was accused by those of Jerusalem of 
having eaten things common, or of having broken the Sabbath, 
or of any other crime of the like nature, he fled away to the 
Shechemites.’ ”) 

The Chaibmak (Dr. T. G. Pinches, M.E.A.S.) : — I am sure we have 
all listened with considerable interest to Dr. Thomson’s exceedingly 
valuable paper, and this notwithstanding that the title must have 
seemed, to many, to have been, in a sense, somewhat unattractive. 
I think, however, that we may regard both the paper and the 
discussion it has called forth as being among the most important 
of the communications with which the Institute has been favoured. 
We are therefore not only beholden to the Lecturer, but also to those 
who have taken part in the discussion, and especially to Dr. Gaster, 
who has given us, from the riches of his library, and from his own 
brilliant memory, details concerning the Samaritan Pentateuch 
which tend to support the author’s contention, that the Samaritans 
are of really Israelitish descent. Unfortunately, Samaritan is not 
my subject, and I have only made use of the language for com- 
parative purposes, but from the domain of Babylonian literature 
I can bring forward one illustration of a point touched upon by the 
Lecturer — that of the use of M, “ he,” for she, ” The same thing 

occurs in Babylonian, especially in inscriptions of a late date, but 
in this case it is not due to the confusion of letters which resemble 
each other, like the Hebrew ^ and , but to the deliberate intention 
of those who used the languagf*^. The words in question are the 
possessive pronouns -m and -K, the latter being in certain texts 
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rt'pkiced by the former.*^ This, however, as I have observed, is 
a ipiiior point, and perhaps not worthy of mention. 

[ will now ask Colonel Maekinlay to propose the vote of thanks 
to Dr. Tlionison for his noteworthy conimanicatioin 

Lieut. "Col. Mackinlay said : — I am sure we all heartily concur 
in the statement of our Chairman that the paper we have just heard 
is one of the iuost valuable, if not itself the most valuable, which 
has ever been read before this Institute, and we sincerely thank the 
learned author. 

His three lines of argument summarized on p. 1 52, based respec- 
tively on human nature, the errors of copyists during the ages, 
and the use of gutturals, all converge to the same result. They are 
most systematic, topical and convincing. 

I have the greatest pleasure in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr, Thomson. 

(This was carried by acclamation.) 

Written Communications. 

Mr. Harold M. Wiener writes : — I regret that I am unable to 
endorse the main conclusions of Dr. Thomson’s paper. The mass 
of material available for its criticism is so large that ail I can hope 
to do in the limited time at my disposal is to select two or three 
outstanding points and make them as short as possible. 

1. According to the Hebrew Pentateuch, there are ten com- 

mandments. The Samaritan, however, has an eleventh, designed 
to give dignity to Mount Gerizim, their religious capital. There are 
also other alterations of the Pentateuchai text made with the same 
object. I have never heard of anybody who regarded these as 
original, and consequently I think it unnecessary to waste time iii 
showing from the history how impossible it is that the eleventh 
commandment should be anything but a forgery. If, however, the 
Samaritans in fact accepted a Pentateuch attributing to the direct 
utterance of God Himself a command which was deliberately forged, 
it seems to me impossible to place any reliance at all on a priori 
arguments as to whether the Samaritans would or would not have 
accepted Levitical ritual. ■ 

2. From another side it is easy enoughto show the relative worth- 
lessness of the Samaritan Pentateuch. From a number of crucial 

; * See, for example, If. Asia lmc*f V., pi. 25, lines 41 cA and ab. 
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readings one may be selected. In Dent, xxxiv, Iff., we read that the 
Lord showed Moses the land as far as Dan. The Samaritans substi- 
tute the following statement : And the Lord showed him all the 
land from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the Eiver 
Euphrates, and unto the hinder sea.’’ It requires no prolonged 
consideration to decide which of the two statements is the earlier 
and the more credible. The physical impossibility of a view from 
Moab to the Euphrates speaks for itself. The Samaritans here have 
rewritten the narrative under the influence of Dent, xi, 24, which 
they have regarded as a canon of emendation. They have applied 
it similarly in G-en. x, 19. 

3. A third class of arguments may be derived from certain lin- 
guistic considerations. It is well known to all students of the 
Hebrew Bible that the Pentateuch is distinguished from the later 
books by the use of certain peculiar Jewish forms, such as a special 
word for these epicene writings of the words for “ she,” girl,” 
etc. In these matters, which are generally regarded as archaisms, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch invariably substitutes the forms found 
in the later books of the Hebrew Bible. Here it is clearly the less 
original of the two. 

It would be easy to multiply arguments drawn from the com- 
parison of the two texts. I pass to other matters. 

4. On p. 150 it is argued '' that the whole Torah . . , was 

in the possession of the Ephraimites in the reign of Jeroboam II.” 
I am unable to accept this statement in anything like its present 
form, and I have a very definite alternative case to put up. It 
seems to me that there are two narratives in Kings, both of which 
I accept as absolutely historical, which entirely dispose of this view. 
The first is 1 Kings xii, 26-33. We there read that Jeroboam I intro- 
duced three great religious abuses, (1) the idolatry of calf- worship, 
(2) a non-Levitical priesthood drawn from the dregs of the people, 
and (3) a feast on the fifteenth day of a month which he devised 
of his own heart, viz., the eighth, resembling in other respects the 
first in Judah, i.e., Tabernacles, which falls on the fifteenth day of 
the seventh month. These departures from the Torah incidentally 
prove its existence, for how could such acts be regarded as making 
Israel to sin if they were not contrary to any existing law ? It 
seems to me, however, that the very last thing that monarch or 
priesthood would be likely to do would be to circulate copies of the 
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Torah which conclusively proved the sinfulness of their entire cult 
and the illegitimacy of their whole sacerdotal order. Such men 
could have no use for the Decalogue with its prohibition of images 
of Deuteronomy, with its insistence on a Levitical priesthood. In 
the absence of any complaint, we may properly hold that in matters 
of sacrificial ritual they did not depart unnecessarily from Leviticus, 
and that, except as specified, there was habitual observance of the 
provisions of the Law. But I cannot believe that that was based 
on cojfies extant in the northern kingdom, for their evidence would 
have been far too damning to the whole system. I conclude, there- 
fore, that such knowledge of the Torah as existed in Northern 
Israel was based on custom and oral tradition. 

The second material passage is the famous narrative of Hilkiah^s 
find, in 2 Kings, xxii 8ff. His statement is that he had found, 
not a copy of the La w, but the hook of the Law.’^ That is the correct 
description of only one writing of all that have ever existed in the 
world, viz., of the Mosaic autograph. Every other document 
containing his work is not “ the hook of the law ” but a cojpy of 
the iaw.’^ The subsequent narrative makes it clear that the law 
had disappeared from view altogether for a time, and that no 
copies were extant even in Judah. In the circumstances, it is 
impossible to infer that copies were circulating in Northern Israel. 

One point more. It is one thing to adduce evidence to show that 
the deportation of Israelites was not complete, it is quite another 
to infer that therefore full-blooded Israehtes accepted the eleventh 
commandment of the Samaritan Pentateuch and joined the sect 
that worships on Mount Gerizim. The Samaritans were cast out 
from the worship of which Jerusalem was the centre, and adopted 
this device to meet their religious needs. It does not in the least 
follow that men who were entitled to participate in the Jewish 
observances, and were under no necessity to enter on a heretical 
course, accepted as a command of God something that was proved 
by ail their history and traditions to be a shameless forgery. 

For these and many other reasons, I find myself regretfully com- 
pelled to reject Dr. Thomson’s hypotheses, but I need scarcely add 
that I am entirely at one with him in his opposition to Wellhausenism. 

The Rev. Professor A. S. Geden, D.D., writes : — It seems to me 
that Dr. Thomson is certainly cc^rect in his contention that, in 
great part at least, the Samaritans were descendants of Israelites not 
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deported to Mesopotamia after the capture of Samaria. These 
would undoubtedly be the larger portion numerically of the nation. 
The language of the kings of Assyria in the monuments, and their 
words recorded in the Biblical narrative, are grandiloquent exaggera- 
tions, in very remote relation probably to fact. Analogy would 
suggest that the leading men of every class, the teachers, statesmen, 
literati^ the men of wealth and influence, would be carried away. 
It would be beyond the power, even if it were within the will, of a 
king of Assyria to transport a great multitude from Palestine across 
the intervening desert. If a modern instance may be cited — the 
captive march of our British and Indian soldiers from Kut to Asia 
Minor — not a third of them in such a case would have survived the 
journey. Those who were left behind, leaderless and ignorant, 
were incapable of combination, and found themselves at the mercy 
of the new settlers, who dispossessed them of their lands and reduced 
them to the condition of serfs. In all probability a large number, 
perhaps the great maj ority, perished of starvation and neglect. Inter- 
marriage took place between the older inhabitants of the land and the 
new comers from the east. And it is the fact of this mixed descent 
which aroused and maintained the antipathy of the stricter Jews of 
Jerusalem towards their descendants. The measures which Ezra took 
towards his compatriots who had been led astray were designed to 
secure them from the influence and consequences of an evil example. 

The fact that the Samaritan Canon of Scripture has never con- 
tained either the Prophets or the Writings goes far to prove that 
the Torah was already at the time of the Exile in the possession 
of the northern peoples, and that they did not receive it either as 
a gift or as imposed upon them by the Jews returned from Babylon. 
If they had taken oyer the books of Moses from the latter, 
the pre-exilic prophets at least would surely have com^ into their 
hands at the same time, and with an equal if not superior recommen- 
dation. The data are not available for a final judgment. The 
truth, however, would seem to be that a veto of communication, 
due partly to mutual suspicion and dislike, existed between the two 
peoples which was a complete bar to the acceptance on either side 
of authority or authoritative writings from the other. The Samaritans 
adhered to their limited Bible,"’ written and handed down in their 
ancient script. The rabbis pf Jerusalem and their successors 
gradually built up a new and greatly enlarged Canon of sacred 
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books, which they wrote in the newer fount of script learned and 
practised in Babylonia. 

Ihere is much further in Dr. Thomson’s most interesting paper 
which hivites comment. I must confine myself, however, to an 
expression of general agreement with his conclusions, and the hope 
that the uncertainty and obscurity in which so much of the history 
of thi.s people i.s involved may at some future time be removed. 


Professor H. LanghoeneOrchaed,M.A., B.Sc.,writes:— Ourhearty 
thaiiks are due to the author of this scholarly and interesting paper. 
The reasoning is clear, cogent, convincing. The gross improbability 
(and even absurdity) of the down-grade criticism of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is well shown, and the author has made out a strong 
case for his own theory. DafecA and Resh, Mem and Nun, are 
unimpeachable witnesses. Their evidence is conclusive ; so also 
is that furnished by the absent gutturals and by human nature. 

We shall thoroughly concur with the last sentence in the paper. 


The Rev. Chanoelloe Lias, M. A., writes:—! will commence 
with a few criticisms, and then I will express my opinion of the great 
value of this paper. We know far too little of the Samaritan 
1 entateuch. The mere comparison of the Pentateuch in the original 
Witli the Authorized and Revised Versions is sujSicient to show at what 
a low level Hebrew scholarship remains when compared with other 
studies at the present day. I am inclined to think that Dr. Thomson 
exaggeratestheclaim of the Israelites in Palestine (p. 144) tobe genuine. 
No doubt this was due, as Dr. Thomson contends (ibid.), to the 
hostility of Josephus. ^ When he lived, the hostility of the Jews 
to the Samantans, which had been pronounced ever since the days 
of hidiemiah and Sanballat, had had time to become chronic. 
Ihen Dr. Thomson remarks on the substitution of Dalelh and Resh 
between the Samaritan and the Massorite text. I had not thought 
that It had begun so early. I had understood that the Jews brought 
the square_ characters back with them from Babylon, where they 
were then in use. But of course Dr. Thomson will have consulted 
new sources of information since I glanced at the subject— I never 
did more. But Dr. Thomson has never remarked on Ps xxii 16 
where the Massoretes have substituted “ as a Uon ” for “they 
pierced. A very bold emendation. But few English people are 
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aware that it is produced by tbe lengthening of the shortest letter 
in the alphabet by doubling its length, n (the '‘jof of our ISTew 
Testament) into “). 

I will now make a personal grumble (similar to the amusing 
attempt by Sir G. MacMunn to pay a compliment to a renowned 
scholar by calling the invention of a German savant a late recen- 
sion ’’ of the Pentateuch). Dr. Thomson has said on p. 2, very 
modestly, but, unknown to him, at my expense, I do not think 
that evidence from Chronicles is to be dismissed on the plea that the 
book is non-historical.” Now I do not know whether Dr. Thomson 
has ever heard of a book called Lex Mosaica. It was published more 
than a quarter of a century ago. But I am happy to say many 
of the contributors to it are still aiive. I happen to be one of them. 
And in the commencement of the essay allotted to me I venture to 
question the late Dr. Driver’s assertion that the authors of the 
Hebrew historical books (save Euth and Esther), do not re-write 
the matter in their own language, they excerpt from the sources 
at their disposal such passages as are suitable to their purpose.”* 
Now, Chronicles is mot excepted in any way from this assertion, 
and I must refer my readers to pp. 210 and 211 in my essay 
(if it be not a great impertinence on my part), in which I show 
(1) that the Chronicler sometimes ‘^re-writes the narrative in his 
own words ” ; (2) that he adds a few words of his own or of another 
author ; (3) that he leaves out unnecessary circumstances ; (4) 
he inserts passages from other portions of his narrative ; (5) (and 
Dr. Eobertson Smith vouches for this) he flatly contradicts his 
authorities ; and so on. But the most important fact of ail is that, 
like all respectable modern historians, he mentions the authorities 
he uses. 

Nor does Wellhausen come out of the fray with honour. His 
rollicking insolence and irreverence to authorities, none of them 
less than 2000 years old, and some of them much more, is unbecoming 
in any one claiming to be an historical scholar. If we follow him 
into his inquiry into the composition of the Pentateuch, we find a 
not less ridiculous infallibility assumed in his assignment of the 
-sources.” 


* I am compelled by considerations of space to be brief in my quotation 
and my answer to it. 
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I Iluve. left myself no room to speak of the paper which has been 
read. But you have all of you heard it. What I do not quite 
agree with I have criticized. The rest is so excellent that it need 
no piuiogyric from me. From p. 146 to the end Dr. Thomson’s 
critici.sm of the critics is withering. And the members of the 
Institute as a body will heartily endorse the last six lines, in which 
tlioso pages are summed up. 

The Eev. A. H. Finn writes With the general trend of 
Dr. Thomson’s able paper, and especially with the conclusion at 
which he arrives on p. 158, I can most heartily agree, but there are 
some details in the argument which I am unable to accept. 

P. 144 : “ For these reasons we assume the claim of the Samaritans 
to be genuine Israelites to be valid.” 

Dr. Thomson sets out very clearly the evidence which seems to 
indicate that at the deportation of the northern tribes some 
Israelites were left m the land, but that the present Samaritans 
are the descendants of these, without any admixture, seems to me 
very doubtful. It is true that Zerubbabel (Ezra iv, 3) does not 
reject those who wanted to help in the rebuilding of the Temple 
on the groimd that they were not Israelites, but that is only because 
they had made no such claim. They had merely asserted “we do 
seek your God as ye do ; and we do sacrifice unto Him since the days 
o Esar-haddon, King of Assyria, which brought us up hither ” (Ezra 
IV 2). In other words, they identify themselves with the Assyrian 
colonists of 2 Kings, xvii, 24, and it is inconceivable that Israelites 
would have done this. Nor is it quite accurate to assert that 
Zerubbabel rejected their help “ on the ground alone that only 
to the Jews was the permission granted.” All he says is “ we our- 
selves topther will build . . . as Cyrus, King of Persia, hath 
commanded us”; that is, their building was in accordance 
wth and authorized by Cyrus’ command, but it does not assert 

that the command was issued “only to us to the exclusion of aU 

otiiers. 

Again, the letter of Ezra iv, 7-16, clearly emanated from the 
coomsts wliom tlie ''nolle Osnapper brought over.’’ There is 
every probabihty that the SanbaUat who allied Hmself with 
^momtes, Arabians, and Ashdodites to oppose Fehemiah (Neh. iv 
7, 8) was similarly of Assyrian descent and not an IsraeUte, and it 
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ivS clear that Nehemiah classed his daughter among the strange 
women ” whom it was forbidden to marry (Neh. xiii, 27, 2S). It 
is of course possible that there may have been some amount of 
intermarriage between the Assyrian emigrants and any Israelites 
that remained in the land, but there is not the slightest hint at 
this in history, and it seems to me far more probable that the 
Samaritans of New Testament times and our own day are a mixed 
race descended partly from the Assyrian colonists and partly 
from the renegade Jews mentioned by Josephus ; hardly therefore 
'' genuine Israelites/’ 

On pp. 151-2 Dr. Thomson seems to adopt the view that the Ibri 
character” mentioned in the quotation from the Talmud was the 
ancient Hebrew script, and the “ Ashurith,” what is now called the 
square character. But if so the Talmud statement would not 
agree with the facts. At what time could it be said that the Law 
was given in Ashurith (square) writing, and Syrian [Aramaic) 
tongiie ” ? Also, if the ‘^Hediote ” are to be identified with the 
Samaritans, it would not be true that they retained the Ibri 
writing and the S 5 rrian tongue ” ; for, even if the Samaritan character 
is the Ibri,” the Samaritan Pentateuch is not in Aramaic but in 
HeSrew, the Holy tongue.” 

Onp. 152 it is stated that Daleih and Resh are not confusingly 
alike in the Samaritan or Maccabsean.” I am afraid I cannot 
agree. The difierence in Samaritan is not more marked than in 
the square character, and on the Moabite stone the letters are 
sufficiently alike to be easily mistaken if not carefully formed. 
The resemblance seems to run through most Semitic alphabets, 
and in Syriac the letters are only distinguished by a diacritical 
point, placed above or below. This similarity of form may 
possibly be due to a similarity of sound. In one of the South 
Indian languages there is a letter so nearly combining the two 
sounds that the Tari palm is also called the Toddy palm ; and 
I believe that negroes in their broken English often substitute 
E for D. 

There is, however, the possibility that occasionally one of these 
letters has been intentionally substituted for the other, as I am 
inclined to think has been the case in the very instance cited, viz., 
Eodanim for Dodanim, There is a remarkable instance of such a 
substitution in the Samaritan '^Pentateuch. In Exod. xxiii, 17, 
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and again in xxxiv, 23, tlie Samaritan reads Ha-Aron (the Ark) 
«dmre tin, Hebrew Ha-Adon (the Lord). The Samaritan reading 
IS joth unsujiported by the LXX.and violates the grammatical rule 
that a noun m the construct state cannot take the definite article ; 

yet th.* vanation in two seijarate passages makes it unlikely that this 

vyas an aocidontal confusion of letters that are alike. I cannot help 
hulking that the alteration was deliberately made because already it 
had boeoine customary in reading to substitute Adonai for the 

sacred name JIIWH, and the combination Ha-Adon Adonai sounds 

awkward. ’S' 

_ As to the agreement of Samaritan and LXX, if we only take isolated 
instances, It is easy to come to the conclusion that where these two 
agree against the Hebrew, they must be right and the Hebrew 
wrong : a full and systematic comparison of all the variations (such 
as I have been at work on for the last five years) leads to a different 
conclusion. In the great majority of instances, where the Samaritan 
y 1 ers, tlie LXX agrees with the Hebrew, and where the LXX differs 
the Samaritan agrees ; and this very large amount of disagreement 
shows that the two texts are independent. At the same time 
there are many passages in which the Samaritan and LXX avree 
against the Hebrew, and these are too numerous and varied to have 
been arrived at independently. The only reasonable explanation 

text which _ in a good many particulars differed from that which 
IS now received. To have affected the Samaritan, that must have 
been a Hebrew text, and a careful examination of the character of 
ts divergences tends to show that it was not the true original but 
a corruption of the original from which the Massoretic is derived 
.veil then if the Samantans could have obtained their Torah from 
the expelled priest Manasseh (and Dr. Thomson’s arguments ac^ainst 
rhe possibi ity of this are exceedingly weighty), still the Hebrew 
text underlying it must go back behind the time of Ezra The 

m truoted the Assyrian colomsts in Hezekiah’s day (2 kLs xvii 
.S), and that may even point to its beinu the te-ft f ’ ’ 

the northern tribes fromk time of Sriitt, 
reign (see Stanvng Place of Truth, pp. 66f. and 90). ^ 


See my Starting PlacC of Truthf p. 32 f, 
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Authob's Keply. 

I am glad that Members of the Institute, present or absent, liaYe 
found in my paper so little to which they felt inclined to object. 
With regard to those present when my paper was read for me, and 
to whose criticisms I had the opportunity there and then of reply- 
ing, I shall pass them over. 

Although, as Mr. Wiener’s criticism was then read, it therefore 
might be said that I could have answered it (and did to some degree) 
with those of friends present, yet the answer was necessarily 
inadequate. I shall therefore consider his objections now more 
at length. I am afraid Mr. Wiener must have been hindered from 
reading my paper carefully by the illness which prevented him 
being present when it was read before the Victoria Institute. Had 
he been able to do so, he would have seen that I had no intention 
of putting the Samaritan recension as a whole above the Massoretic, 
or of denying that there are many late interpolations. These I 
have considered elsewhere {SamafitanSi pp. 312--315). We would 
merely remark that no one reading with unprejudiced eye would 
regard the direction as to the disposal by the Israelites of ‘‘this 
Law ” as an “ eleventh Commandment,” interpolation although 
it is. I shall therefore take no further notice of the first three 
of Mr. Wiener’s objections as they deal with matters not in my 
paper. In regard to objection No. 4, 1 fail to apprehend its point, 
especially when taken in connection with his alternative case. 
Speaking of Jeroboam’s “three great religious abuses” he says, 
“ these departures from the Torah incidentally prove its existence,” 
He thinks, however, that “ the last thing that ‘ Jeroboam ^ 
would do would be to circulate copies of the Torah.” Who- 
ever said that he did ? It was generally known independently 
alike of Jeroboam and of his priests. He thinks that the Boll 
of the Law found in the days of Josiah must have been the auto- 
graph of Moses, that all others were copies, as only it could be 
called “ the Book of the Law.” I do not think that at all neces- 
sary ; it would be enough if it were a copy specially individuali^ied,, 
e.g., by being that placed by Solomon, according to the Egyptian 
custom, in the foundation of the Temple. Even if it were the 
autograph of Moses which was found that would not disprove the 
general difiusion of the LaWj'^or of the knowledge of its contents. 
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It is to , be observed that Mr. Wiener does not combat my initial 
assumption that the Samaritan Pentateuch is in all ■ essentials the 
same as that of the Jews. Interpolations are no evidence that the 
document which has suffered from them is recent, as Mr. Wiener 
■, seems to imply ; rather the reverse. I respect what I have 
read of Mr. Wiener’s work so much that I am sorry to differ from 
him so sharply. I can only sympathize with him in the blunders 
he has fallen into as to the scope of my paper, and regard them 
as due to illness and haste./^ 

To Professor Geden, Professor Orchard, and the Eev. Chancellor 
Lias my sincere thanks are due for their kind words of appreciation. 
In regard to Lex Mosaica, it is many years since I read it first, but 
Mr. Lias will no doubt have observed that I rest no opinion either 
in my Lecture or in my book on the Samaritans on authorities 
but on proof, hence I have not noticed the able arguments of the 
writers of the book mentioned. 

lam sorry that Mr. Finn feels himself obliged to difier from me 
in so many points. His able work on The Unity of the Pentateuch 
1 read with great interest when it appeared. In answer to his 
first objection, I would observe that I do not maintain that “the 
present Samantans are descendants ” of the remnant of the Israelites 
wrthout admixture.” Even the Jews cannot claim absolute 
punty. There seems to have been a considerable admixture in 
the time of David, e.g., Obed-edom the Gittite, in whose house 
le Ark abode three months. There is also mention of Uriah 
the Hittite, Ittai the Gittite, besides the CMerethites and Pelethites 
1 refer to the message of the colonists elsewhere {Samaritans, p. 23). 

As to his second objection, in regard to “ Ibri ” and “ Ashurith,” 


At the same time Mr. Wiener is not always meticulously accurate in 

of “ when they print “ Loed ” inftead 

(ChaM^ische WartibuL 

i=?in 

who has blundered. ^ vviener not Mr. Carpenter 
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I do not feel myself obliged to defend tbe historical accuracy of 
the Talmudic statement. I am afraid Mr. Finn had not recently 
examined either Samaritan MSS. or the coins of the Maccabees 
recently when he penned his third objection. As more convenient 
to handle than the Codices, if he will look at the photograph of 
tlie Watson Codex in Montgomery’s Samaritans, p. 288, and be 
good enough to compare the resh (fourth letter) in the top line 
wth daleth (second) in the third line, he will gee that the 
Samaritan resh was more liable to be confounded with heth than with 
daleth. A study of the figures of Jewish coins given in Madden, and 
in the British Museum Catalogue of the coins of Palestine, will show 
that the backgoing line which difierentiates daleth from resh is em- 
phasized. I also think he is mistaken when he says that “ on the 
Moabite stone these letters are sufficiently alike to be mistaken.” If 
Mr. Finn will look at any photograph of the Moabite stone he will see 
that the daleth is in every case a triangle while the resh always 
has one side prolonged, e.g., the last letter in the first line is daleth 
and the fifth in the third is resh. He will find, I think, that the 
same thing holds in almost aU nearly contemporary inscriptions 
gured in Lidsbarski, e.g., the Siloam inscription and that of Baal 
ebanon. I admit that in the Sinjirli inscriptions the likeness 
amounts almost to identity, but these inscriptions are a 
century later m date and removed geographically 300 miles 
from Palestine. If Mr. Finn cares to look at the Samaritans 
he will find that in the chapter I devote to the relation of the 
Samaritan to the LXX, I come very much to the same 
decision he himself comes to. I do not see how Mr. Finn arrives 
at his conclusion that the Samaritan is derived from “ a corruption 
of tbe original from wbicb tbe Massoretic is derived ” unless be 
means that both had a common source and that the Samaritan 
has sufiered more from interpolation than the Massoretic. In 
thinfang that has intentionaUy been varied from Dodardrr^ 

Mr Finn has forgotten that in 1 Chron. i, 7, the mUhh is Rodanim. 

Let me conclude by again thanking the Institute for their Hndness 
and courtesy. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF THE 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE 

WAS HELD nr COMMITTEE BOOM B, CENTRAL HALL, 
MESTMLNSIER, ON APRIL 26 th, 1920, AT 3.4d p.m., to consider 
tile modification of Rule 18, Section II, of the Constitution of the 

Society. 


Dr. Schofield, who was in the chair, began the proceedings 
by proposing a vote of thanks to the Treasurer, Mr. Arthur W. 
Sutton, J.P., F.L.S., and to Messrs. H. Lance Gray and George 
Avenell, the Honorary Auditors, for their kind and able services in 

the past. 

Mr. H. Lance Gray then proposed the following amendment 
to Rule 18 : — 

That the words from A Committee ’’ down to the words 
on the Council ” and also the word Committee ’’ lower 
down be omitted, and the following words substituted, by a 
chartered or incorporated accountant’^ and ^‘and chartered 
or incorporated accountant.” 

This was seconded by Dr. A, T. Schofield and passed nem. con, 

Lt.-Col Hope Bidddlph then proposed E. Luff Smith, Esq., 
Incorporated Accountant, as Auditor for the present year at a fee of 
three guineas. 

This was seconded by Mr. W. Hosts and passed nem, con. 

The proceedings then terminatedg 


619th OEDINARY general meeting, 

HELD IN COMMITTEE ROOM R, THE CENT!? AT ttatt 
WESTM mSTER, ok MONDAY,’ aSSl 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

The Dean op Durham in the Chair 
of those present. He believed that as the truth Sv Scr^Sture 
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O^tbe renowned rulers that Babylonia, in 

n^ob w possessed, “ there £ 

he who attained a greater reputation than 

at SllZ f captivity 

t Dabylon. This, of course, made his name one of the most 

fp ^Tt history. But in addition to this he was 

of?b?-R g^®at builder, or one of the great builders 

of the Baby on of later days-that great capital !i the “t 
Eastern world, described for us, among others, by H^XtuT 

SrSiLIS unon as ccngratulat- 

• achievement, when walkino- ahonf- 

Sd^"fL“^S t'i “,? g«at BabyL ":Sl W 

Swore'lS't'*''* °* “ “‘b' fcmded at least 2000 

such as they were, were due to him, as many of his inscription 
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NotwitiistaacliDg its reputation, Babylon cannot liave been 
, a beautiful city, and many of its most celebrated monuments 
were more massive than grand. Nevertheless, the Babylonians 
tlioiiglit much of it, and looked upon its holy places with poetical 
reverence. Doubtless much has to be done in the way of 
exploration before we shall get a really good idea of its extent 
outside the walls. The portion to which most attention has 
been paid formed the inner city, and is undoubtedly the oldest 
part. Here stood the royal palaces, including that in which 
Nebucliadrezzar is said, in the Book of Daniel, to have been 
walking when he made the memorable utterance referred to above ; 
and in this section, also, were the temple of Belus (Merodach) 
and the great temple-tower whose erection is described in the 
11 th chapter of Genesis. In this portion Herodotus’s statement 
that the streets of the city crossed each other at right angles, 
and were interrupted by the walls bordering the Euphrates, 
does not seem to be confirmed. It is therefore probable that 
the old city, called Su-anna, has to be excepted, and this would 
only be natural, for it may be regarded as a general rule, that 
the arrangement of primitive settlements, which developed 
later into cities, was not done in accordance with architectural 
plans — ^generally, they had no architects in those early ages — ^but 
were dictated by the contour of the ground. Outside the walls 
of Su-anna, however, some attempt at the arrangement described 
by Herodotus may have been carried out, but extensive 
excavations can alone settle that point. 

As I have already treated of the t'City ” of Babylon — ^the 
oldest portion of the great metropolis — Discoveries in Baby- 
lonia and the Neighbouring Lands,” in the Journal of this 
Institute for February 15th, 1909, and “ The Latest Discoveries 
in Babylonia,” April 20th, 1914), I need say nothing further 
upon this point, but it may be of interest to quote, in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s own words, something about his work upon 
the great architectural monuments of his land. 

As is well known, the great god of the city was Merodach, 
who is almost certainly the Nimrod of Genesis x, 10, and, as 
stated there, its earliest king — or, at least, one of its earliest 
rulers. Just exactly how the Babylonians looked upon him 
in this respect, however, is not known— wherever we meet 
with his name, it is as a divinity— anthropomorphic, it is true, 
but, from their point of view, with no human traits about him* 
It was to this god — the lord of* lords that the great temple 
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of Belus in the centre of the “ city ” was derlipfltp,! p • 
on the banks of the Euphrates, it was Wy for tto^ ctremS 
which needed the use of the waters of the sacred river as when 
the uru-ffala-pnest, on the 2nd of Msan, during the first douhlp 
If® probably call Sfs to ef “ 

the first day of the month) approached, sprinkled the waters ofthe 
riv6r about ontorod. into tho DTespriPf^ n-f i 

■ .aide the certata. uttered before IslSut 

of oracles: 

iSei, who in his power hath no rival, 
lord, propitious king, lord of the world • 

Bel, propitious king, lord of the lands. 

" p’*” 

1? great gods. 

^°rd the lord giveth rest ; 

■n,-^ hath overthrown the mighty 

Divmekmg^of men, divine king, possessor; ® 

Lord of fangs, light of mankind, bestower of gifts 

Lord, the seat of thy (?) name is the firmameS,® fhy) leafy 
IS the greensward (?) ; ' Y 

M^Sd^f hf * a Borsippa is thy crown, 

whose heart is wide ; 

The wide heavens are the extent of thy spirit. 

reBderi«g?™‘^JrrfVtteS,?glve^ir“efOTr‘’m 

tianslation of tbe Akkadian lines (the 2nd 4th nth ^tn ^ 

if Jift' " afoVfeiStt 

to woShifo/ Edach'^tokg^^thelast dSf f^bf 

that Borsippa was called-rarely enough, seemindf “ f 

™ ded£ed”to Nlbo^T? “* ®™ipp.. mmed i-zids, 
sbriB, ft k- . celebrated 
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was tlie favourite, and also the beloved of Nebo, and who con- 
: staiitly sought the path of their divinity.* From the time when 
Merodach had fashioned him in the womb of his mother, 
Nebuchadrezzar claims to have constantly sought the places 
of his god, and followed his path. As he magnified in the highest 
the cunning works of Merodach, so, also, did he constantly 
praise the supreme way of Nebo, the beloved of his realm, the 
son of Merodach, And, indeed, notwithstanding that Merodach 
was the great god of Babylon, it was apparently Nebo, the teacher, 
and, as such, the god of wisdom, whom most of the people 
venerated, as is shown by the large number of the names com- 
pounded with that of the patron-god of Borsippa.f 
These details occur in the great India House inscription, 
wherein also Nebuchadrezzar recounts what Merodach had done 
for him. Among the god’s favours was the help which he had 
given him in his expeditions. He had traversed, by his supreme 
aid, distant lands, remote mountains, from the upper sea to the 
lower sea (the Persian Gulf), difficult paths, blocked ways, 
places where the tracks were interrupted, and the feet enter 
not, the fatiguing road, and the journey of difficulty. And he 
had done all this in order to slay the disobedient and fetter 
those who hated him. He likewise claims to have set the 
(conquered) land in order, and made the people thrive, separating 
the bad and the good among them. He then brought to his 
city Babylon '' silver, gold, the brilliance of precious stones, 
bronze, palm wood, cedar, whatever could be called precious, 
in bountiful plenty — ^the produce of the mountains, the liixuidance 
of the seas — a rich gift, a splendid present, to the presence of 
the god in his temple E-sagila, where he placed them as his 
endowment. There he made the shrine of Merodach, E~kua, 
to shine like suns.” Details of the decorations of this chamber 
follow. 

And at this point we have a description of the work done 
on the Chamber of Fate ’ — a passage which shows how the 
Babylonians (at least the Babylonian priesthood) liked to 
use mystic words borrowed from old Sumerian. But it is needless 
to say that our hero, the great Nebuchadrezzar, was as much 
attracted by these strange, foreign, sonorous phrases as any of 

* Compare also Nebuchadrezzar’s statement concerning Merodach 
and Borsippa on pp. 183 and 184, below, 
t See the Journal oi this Institute, 1894-5, pp. 7 and 13. 
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them, even as are the Britons nf i-h^ 
by words from the Greek an? the 

they form compounds to keen in wkick 

of which the mars £a5lcwP^r 
the sense nniess he 

must he count himself if he find th^e wt. lucky 

be conceded, however th? rtT. be wants. It must 

ordinary education wks much Babylonian of 

good dict« wMoh rLTr„LsS*iTjf ! “ “117 

word-hst, and hunt it up there nZZT ^ *? ^ 

to have a really learned scribe as one’s £riend°°'^ 

And so Nebuchadrezzar the kina' or bis 0^.7.'^ 
to give character and a kind of Woi 1 inserted here, 

dozen Sumerian words with which to passage, a 

the “ Place of Pate ’’—the Ki mmfnvtn ..^be wonders of 

or "Holy Abode." 

Vb~^-ukhna wherein "tbe Divine Kino tb of Assembly," 
and earth, the lord of heaven ” /?• heaven 

mul-ana. entered, and the aods Lugal dimmer am kia, 

obeyed him. This took pface at th^Za<f,^‘^^''*^'”? ^®^®rence 
text explains as “the beainnincr nf which the king’s 

Heb. Msh hashshamJi, “ head of the TCa?” ~^T 
performed on these occasions svmhobV«,ri +/ 1 ceremony 

of the rebellious gods “ 

the gods in the hefven^-X’ holv one f 

worshipped.* ^ whom the Babylonians 

•‘To™‘oSw“5n;Sj“^‘*f‘’i‘ ?' ‘io 

rezzar’s attention, for he savs that b ®;^j^^®;Oted Nebuchad- 
god with shining gold a snkndid ri ^ °^®Baid the shrine of the 
the vessels of l-lSk 3b ^ decoration, and made bright 

“b«kofMerotali,” titbtiamT 7 d®f'*' 

of Wen tie simie, Syll^ ’ " n ' . f* 
maintained ” -Dapyion I caused to be rnade, I 

Of wi‘„rh^ Ks t^iiSTTr-'"' 

lapis-stone. As tliis is a verv pp stiniug 

difficult to obtain in any great quaiy'it eo^S 



that what the king caused to be made was an imitation of lapis, 
such as the Assyrians also either manufactured or procured. 
Cedars of Lebanon were sought out for the roofing of E-kua' 
Merodach’s chief shrine on the top of this great structure. “ For 
the building of E-sagila daily have I besouglit the kinc#* of the 
gods, the lord of lords.” But his enthusiasm here turns his 
mind away from the far-famed temple-tower of Babylon and 
directs it to the great structure, of a similar nature, atBorsippa 
which, as ah Assyriologists kmow, was called “the second 
^abylon.- But it was rather the great temple of Nebo there 
than the tower of the seven spheres, as it has been called, to 
wkch he refers. Borsippa, the city of his abode,” he says, 

I beautified, and E-zida, the everlasting house, I caused to 
be bmlt m its midst. With silver, gold, precious stones, bronze, 
palm-wood, cedar-wood, I completed its construction. The 
cedar of the roofing of Nebo’s chambers I overlaid with gold : 

brhjt s?We?^ 

And thus the description goes on, with details which, though 
S? nevertheless too long to be reproduced at 

^ length liere. Suffice it to say, that he states that he made 

S Borsippa magnificent with decoration, 

so much so that It became the object of admiring glances from 
those who had the privilege of seeing it in all its glory. And to 
say the truth the plan drawn up by the German architects 
who excavated the rums, imperfect though they are show 
no less than lO chambers or more— the “ fafahati” of ifebo— 
which were all decorated with gold, silverf and bronze had 

T*! brought, in all 

piobabihty, from Lebanon, Amanus, and other districts where 
these trees were known to grow 

Nebuchadrezzar also paid 
attention. to the temple-tower of “the second Babylon” in 
comection with it. This was called £:-urme-iminala-kT 

J^ fh T®? earth ”-the 

sun, the moon, and the five planets known to the Babylonians 

seems to have been covered 
witii uAm elhU— probably an imitation of mottled lanh ft 

tT ri- bright blue on an almosTperfect ^ 

^d at this point we find out why Nebuchadrezzar really in- 

}Z of his work at Borsippa herSt wL 

because of the new year procession-to which refelce h^ aWy 
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been made— and naturally, of otter similar ceremonies at 
gii mn-S-i, wS o'T Ball f 

Su-anna, tbe City ” ’of Babylom He sLSSrZmLd 
sides of this bark with rows of suns and stones. After this 
digression he goes on to describe what he did at the house nf 
the victims wMch were offered to Merodach in Lfeon-Lt 

bmnf brick. ' it, constructed with cement afd 

lav “rte of E-sagila and the Tower of Babel 

lay the palace which Nebuchadrezzar inhabited— a stme+M^ 

Wd'^aS^Th! father, and afterwards en- 

H ?s not improved by the new 

he restored, Jo 

hLaia goddess Nin- 

eursagga, the lady of the mountain,” also called Nin-mah 

the supreme lady, the spouse of Merodach. But it mav 
e said, the spouse of Merodach was Zer-nanitu™ ’ Tha+ ^ 

a?:; el^ 

I'z 1 LTt ss^ 

“ tie mother my cr^tSs” ’ 

ita’V^.rA'T ™<i well-sketched 

pxan. It was a structure with massive walls, its entrance or. tl,e 

oorth-weet, ad before it the altar whereon, £ aTS of 

people, sacrifices were made. Originally white “giving the 

X “ mJbl,,'M,n bri^kwofk^n?^ 

reetanrt /" ^4 recessed architectural decoration is everywhere 

n^ular, and not, as in other fanes, rounded. To all annesr- 
ance the walls of this edifice were regarded as beino- no/Lite 

r^Sghirf’ great king surrounded it, close up, with 

a mghty ktsu,” or wall of unbaked brick. This was a Zh 
stantial structure, for it measured more than six felt tMck' 

Jcalama summa , for Sm, the moon-god, I> kis-nu-gal 
white limestone temple,” the nem. |enm.lly 
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dedicated to this god. But the Babylonians had brick for 
stone/’ and “bitumen (or asphalt) for mortar,” and we may 
therefore be sme that the temple was whitewashed, like that 
dedicated to Nin-mah, with the symbolical colour which the 
deity loved. 

Next in Nebuchadrezzar’s list comes the temple of the sun, 
called E-dikud-kalama, “ the house of the judge of the land,” 
which he raised on high with asphalt and brick. This is followed 
by the temple of Hadad-Eimmon (Addu or Rammanu), called 
E-nambe, “ the temple of abundance.” The above, from their 
shortness, read like mere passing references, for the sake of 
completeness, and this is also the case with the holy places 
whose names follow— E-sa-bad the temple of Gula, goddess 
of healing— “she who spareth my life,” and for the goddess 
called “ the Lady of the Temple of Heaven ” or “ of Ann ” 
(possibly Istar of Erech). Several of the fanes of Borsippa are 
likewise referred to. 

Another text gives the temples at Babylon which Nebuchad- 
rezzar restored as being (besides E-sagila and the “ Tower of 
Babylon ) (1) the great House, the house of the lady of the 
mountain (Nin-hursag) ; (2) the house of the Giver of the Sceptre 
of the World {E-gis-nig-had-kalama-Summa) ; (3) the house 
of Nebo of excavations (?) {Sa hari) ; (4) the Temple of Hadad 
01 Rimmon (Addu or EammaBu), and (5) tie Temple of Judg- 
ment, which was dedicated to Samas. He also refers to £i-kidur- 
garza, which Prof. C. J. Ball translates “the House of the 
Judgment-seat ” ; and the House of the Lady of fe-anna, which 
IS m the district of the fortification within Babylon, both of which 
he bmlt anew. As these are also referred to in the India House 
inscription, it seems clear that they were among his first works 
m the city. But he goes on to speak of other shrines, amon" 
them being the temple of Nin-Karrak, “the Lady of (the city 
called) Karrak,” otherwise Isin, who was generally known as 
the goddess Gula. Her temple had fallen into decay, and had 
also to be restored. Interesting are the phrases with which 
he refers to the goddess — she was “my lady who loveth me, 
who proteeteth my life, who keepeth my offspring in health.” 
The tmple of the Lady of Hursaga was called fe-hursag-ella, 
the House of the holy mountain,” owing, seemingly, to the 
sanctity of the goddess. 

Concerning the palaces ‘and the fortifications of Babylon, 
JNebuchadrezzar has naturally much to say, as they were his 
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special pride, and tlieir successful construction needfiil +i 

ne believed lie could congratulate himself And wHh v^rr a 

K* 'I =eem to iayo tomSoSf 

wiom God (or the god) had tim. 



they had heaped up goods (or wealth) and pifS 
stance At Zagmuku, the festival of the lord of the gods 

GiP entered within Su-anna, the inner city with 

the high defences, to take (as we learn from otherTecorS^ 
Babyloman and Assyrian) the hand of BSl Tn nfW ’ ^ i 
th^ neglected the oTty eicept when it was neSful t 

“v important rehgious ceremony when 

arJu ^ given to the god for his great and sacrificing victory 
as well as for the creation of mankind. But in th? c^r S 
mbuchadroEEar, from the time when Merodach cmateT him 

JrdH" t *“1 0^0,-: 

the land, the brilliant mansion, the abode of his rovaltv in 
tile territory of Babylon. This ^as the wS^ wlhS 

luima’aTflf surrounding 

chaS nHlf I(ibil-&engala, the eastern brook (“the water^ 

to Aya-ib&ibiT A®”" Euphrates 

to thTflooA^ 11 "”1^ but Sting 

teak and t^thefim foundation had becomf 

Sd become to^ w ®Ml n^® of Babylon, its gates 

wall of brick and lai'rl fberefore demolished its 

reachedthe loi ^ substructure; and then, having 

lowest depth of its waters, he there firmly relaid 
Xts Wdation, and with asphSlt and bmnt brick bm^XfiSe 
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the cliffs. Then comes his descriptioD of the completion of the 
building, which was roofed with cedar, and provided with doors 
of cedar plated ivith bronze, probably after the manner of the 
ptes of Balawat (Imgur-Bel, as it was called) in Assyria, which 
have such interesting representations of the campaigns of Shal- 
maneser II. ’ft ithin this new building Nebuchadrezzar gathered 
gold, silver, precious stones, and everything regarded as precious 
and grand-property and wealth which were tokens of mavnifi- 
cepe the honour, the glory, the treasure of royalty. In no 
other city did he the same as in Babylon. 

Had he, by chance, among all these treasures the golden 
vessels taken from the. Temple of Jerusalem ? 

But the king has more to say, and his details become a trifle 
wearisome, ptil he reaches the part where he states that he added 
another building to that erected by his father. And here he 
pplams the reason of this addition— it was that no shaft of 
battle (qan takazi)_ might reach tp wall of Tin-dir, “the Seat 
of Life, as the city was called in Sumerian, that he built it 
Hreat and mountainlike {Mdniii) were the walls which he made. 
Ihere were two of them, and between them he states that he 
bmit a stpcture pd on the top thereof a great house {kummu 
raba) as the seat of his royalty, joining it with his father’s palace 
^ Its foundpion was laid in the bosom of the earth, and its 
top reared cliff-like (hursmi^). It was a great and solid structure 
but peat p it was, this erection took only fifteen days to erect’ 
as Herodotus also states. It is doubtful whether a builder of 
could equal such an energetic piece of work as 

_Bp it is time to leave this imperfect outline of the great 

wn % ^ by quoting 

Nebuchadrezzar’s concluding prayer H fe 

“ Merodach, all-knowing lord of the gods, glorious prince, 
tpu hpt created me. and conferred upon me the sovereignty 
of multitudes of men. Like dear life, I love the exaltation 
of thy cities. ^ Besides thy city Babylon, I have not beautified 
a city of the land among all the settlements (of men). Just 
p I love the fear of thy divinity, I constantly seek unto 
% lordship. Accept the liftmg-up of my hands, hear 
my payps. I am verily the king who maintaineth, who 
gladdeneth thy heart-verily (am I also) the active city- 
warden who maintaineth aU thy strongholds. By thy 
command, most merciful Mefbdach, may the house I have 
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bmifc endure unto eternity. Let me be satisfied with its 
splendom, let me attain old age therein. Let me be satisfied 

with children. Let me receive in the midst of it the abundant 

tribute of the kings of the regions of all mankind. From 
the horizon to the zenith, like the rising sun, may no enemy 
esst ^may I not have a foeman. May my posterity within 
it for ever rule the (people) dark of head.” 

From the wording of this, the concluding column of the India 
House inscription, it would seem certain that Nebuchadrezzar 
was at the time the text was written still a youngish man and 
one who had not yet had time to realize the vanity of human 
existence. It is noteworthy, however, that the deity whom 
he worshipped by preference was Merodach, who, as we know 
from other sources, was likened -unto Yahwah. It would there 
fore not be surprising if he looked, in the end, with favour on 
the national God of the Israelites. Whether he became a convert 
n j not know, but the adoption of Mordecai, 

j the worshipper ” or “ follower of Mero- 

daeh, suggests an identification, with the Hebrews, of those 
two divine ^personages, Yahwah or Jehovah and Merodach 
though the Israelites must have ignored the fact that the latter 
stood for Amar-uduh, and meant “ the steer of day,” a description 
of the sun when on his upward course to that power and mio-ht 
winch our great luminary exercises when high in the heavens! 

Nebuchadeezzae’s Gifts. 

NT? building inscriptions, and probably also others, 

Nebuchadrezpr refers to himself as “the nourisher of E-sagila 
fw {zanin S-sagila u ll-zida), and it would appear 

that he was extremely generous in this respect, though whether 
the other temples of Babylon and the country in general benefited 
by his largess to the same extent is doubtful. In the case of 
E-sagila, however, he states that he increased Merodach’s rich 
albwances, and his splendid offerings, over their former amount. 

On the 1st day an unblemished bull, a fatling, a full-grown ox, 
a satisfaction of offermgs of delights, the portion of the gods 
of E-sa^a and the gods of Babylon. Fish, fowl, sprouW 
garhc, the glory of the water-centres, honey, curd, milk, the 
choicest of oil, wmes, syrup, mountain-beer bright wine, 
wme of Izalla Tuimmu, Simminu, Helbon, of Aranabanu, 
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Suha (the land of the Shuhites), Bit-kubati, and Bif i- 
the untold waters of a river, I then made + 
on the votive-table of Merodach and Zer-panitum 
As lor the chamber, the seat of his lordship, 
gold its panels did I make. I overlaid the Hp; 
wi h^gold, an^d the house for Zer-panitum, my lady w^lf, 

I decorate, h-zida, the seat of Lugal, the king of ' 

heaven and earth (%«W™r-a«.a-/«), the chamber .r 
(Nebo), which is within E-sagila, its threshold, its p ^abiu’" 
Its bar, I caused to be overlaid with gold-I caused fl ? 
to shine like the day. I built E-temen-ana-ki, the 
Babylon, with gladness and rejoicing.” of 

Here the king introduces details of the construction ^ 
walls of Babylon. morion of the 

As far as one can see, Hebuchadrezzar was liberal in u- 
to the temples of Babylon, and it seems probable that th^^*^ 
bouring city of Borsippa, the “second Babylon,” If 
favoured, for the same inscriptioa records his offerinp^'f 
at Borsippa m much the same words as we find in th 
E-sagila. An imblemished bull, a fatling, a full f of 
16 fat sucklings, the portion of the gods of Borsippa, thfnr. 
of fish, fowl, garlic, herb the srlorv of t.Kn ® ohoicest 


mg 

gate 

did 



best of oil, on the table (or'dish) rH:br7(Hror;nT^^^ ^^e 
my Erds more than formerly I made to abound V^^^a, 
8th day the _plenteousness of the offerings of Heraai f f 
the gods of E-me.slam and Gudua (Cuthah) I institutAf^ 
aside the periodical offering of the great gods, and fiSd ^ 
old offering, an offering I added.” & ’ besides the 

Here follows a list of the temples which Hebuci, i 
rebufit-E-parra of Sippar for Samaf and Aya, 6-pam f 
for Samas and Aya, E-ki.s-nu-gal of Ur (of the f’ti t i 
Sm “the brilliant lord, my lorl, the o? mjta'^^) for 

wTJ' ofcc 

These latter have nothing to do with Babylon but fL 
names winch are known to us, and some of which ’are1u,nt ' 
like Ur of the Chafoees, in the Old Testament, andff 
the long s work in Erech is spoken of. It is not by anv^^’* 
improbable that business documents may be found 
more of these cities referring to. the supplies in quesL°''® 
this connection it is noteworthy that one of the items refor ^ 
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to is garlic, and tablets recording dealings in loT-r^o i- 
this vegetable have actually ThtfteTiv ? 

^long to the coUectious acquired by G. Smith for the Rnv'^b 
Museum m 1876, read as follows 

f garlic {giddil Sumi), provision of tbe Idno' 

for Gimillu, son of Samas-zer-ibni, descendant of 
^du-nu, bead of tbe king’s provision-bouse, from Nabb' 
musetiq-urri, son of Tabnea. He shall give tbe ronS 
(of garlic) in Tammuz, in Babylon.’’ ^ 

dateTs-°“"® witnesses and tbe scribe. Tbe 

" Bit-Tbbi-M, Sivan, day 25tb, 42nd year of Nebii 

cbadrezzar, king of Babylon.” ^ ^ -oietm- 

B.b5om“'“‘ “‘J' ■“>"> " “ of 

Another reads as follows ; 


G-imdb?!* provision of tbe king, ffor 

S Dabibu/’” son of Zerutu, descendant 


Here follow tbe names oUwo witnesses and tbe scribe— 

“Subat-Meme (or Subat-Gula), month Ab, dav 20tb 
less 1, 42nd year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon.”' 

Meme is one of tbe names of Gula, goddess of bealincr and fb,* 
pace must have been so called because of a temple there dedicated 

if b ^d K impossible that, though an ancient foundation 

It bad become incorporated into tbe great capital. 

b wt *» “' 80* Wac iu an ptobabil”fcoZSS 

by the priests of tbe temples of Merodacb and Nebo^as well as 
by other religious orders in Babylonia ’ 

laud frS "S >•'*« 'iMa'ibM the chief products of the 

Gongae ” th^ sesame, and tbe root called 

^ongae, tbe last-named coming from tbe lakes, and equal 
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to barley as nourishment. This is naturally a very meaoTe 
description, for the inscriptions give a much laraer list of the 
products of the land. We are n^t, therefore, su^rLd tolefd! 

contact dated in the 1st year of Feriglksar, of 21 200 
rope.s of mmu or garlic due from Marduk-sum-ibni Most of 
the other tablets refer to wheat, dates (of wliich large quantifies 
are stil produced), barley, and a material called The 

contracts also refer, from time to time, to other products of the 
land, as well as to manufactured things. The most interestincr 
te.vts, hoAvever, are those which bear upon the manners and 
customs-and, incidentally, upon the way of life, the laws 
and the religion~of the people. A few of these points will come 
forward in the section which follows. 

The Ci-mENS oe Babyloh, and some Private References 
TO THE King. 

Were all the periods of Babylonian history treated of, a volume 
might be written— and probably more than one— upon their 
rn^ers, ciKtoms, religion, worship, and ways in genS-al - and 
when I say this, I mean that the details might be taken from the 
contract-tablets and private documents alone. As is well 
feown, these are exceedingly numerous, and amount to sevia h 
thouBjnd,. the pras«,t ca.e, I have read tboZ Zca 
450 documents, which, though mostly short, represent a 
considerable amount of material. present a 

Though far feom being equal in quantity to the nrivate 
documents of the Jorter reign of Ifionidi the M k?n' 
in succession from Nebuchadrezzar, the reign of the ktti w^ 
nevertheless a period of fairly satisfactory prosperity In all 
probability Nebuchadrezzar’s warlike expeditfons took^rom the 

^ow, woi^ limit production, restrict commerce and keen 
prices high. His warlike expeditions, however must have 
prqmed the way for the great voW of ZmeTe 
hi^s successors reigns— a prosperity which was hardly checked 
by the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, that wonderf^racSe 
administrator, who took over the rule of Babylonia in 538 B.c. 

Iri all probability tbere are but few who bavp unf of i/ao + 
taowledge of the nature of the documents which go to forni°the 
group known as “contract-tablets.” They are oblo^! . 
unlike a cake of toilet soap after it'has been used a few^’dayl 
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As a rule, the obverse and part of the reverse is inscribed with 
the contract properly so called; whilst the remainder of the 
surface is occupied by the names of the witnesses, that of the 
scribe, and the date. In every case, or almost every case, the 
persons are distinguished by giving the names of their fathers 
and the ancestor from whom they traced their descent. Chief 
among these families, in the matter of numbers, was the house of 
Egibi, once described as Egibi & Sons, and with the suggested 
addition of “Bankers.” In connection with this it may be 
stated that the late Jules Oppert, with his usual caustic humour, 
used to say, that it was because Mr. Bosanquet, G. Smith’s patron’ 
was a banker—” if it had been Fox Talbot who had occupied 
this position with regard to that pioneer Assyriologist, they 
would have been photographers.” 

But there were a great many other families prominent at 
Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar’s time, the chief of them being 
E-sagilaya (“ the E-sagilite ’’—that is, the (well-known) official 
of the great temple of Belus so called) ; Babutu, Sin-imitti ; 
Isinnaya, “ he of (the city) Isin ” ; Sag-didi (Sumerian), “ the 
handsome,” or the like ; Arad-Nergal, “ the servant of Nergal ” ; 
Assur “ the Assyrian ” (apparently), and many others. But the 
most interesting from an historical point of view is Bgl-sum-iskun 
the ancestor of Neriglissar, to whom reference will be made in 
the course of this sketch. 

In addition to the names, many of the Babylonians were 
distinguished by ancestors bearing the names of professions 
and trades, such as reH sisi, “ the horse-keeper ” ; fohhdm, 
“the potter”; napfahu, “the smith”; wamyaro, ““ the 
carpenter ” ; malaiu, “ the sailor ” or “ pilot ” ; v^paru, “ the 
weaver ” ; hmad adanni-m, “ the learner of its season 
possibly “ monthly prognosticator,” or the lik^gallabu, “ the 
tonsure-cutter, etc. Official personages are likewise named as 


ancestors, examples being naS patri, “the knife-bearer 


■tmssar abulli, “ the watchman of the gate ” ; tup.hr Ml pthati, 
“the provincial governor’s secretary,” etc. In addition to 
these, the priests^ of various gods also appear as ancestors — 
priests (i-ange) of Ea, the god of the sea ; Sin, the moon ; Nergal ; 
Gula, the goddess of healing ; bSUt BdUli, “ the Lady of Babylon,” 
probably Merodach s spouse ; Mn-urtci, the god of war, etc. 
Their names naturally suggest family positions in Babylonian 
society of varying degree, and it is probable that family pride 
was by no means absent from the various grades, just as with us. 
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cleipnr'f-nf"!?’ (‘?ee p. 17), boast of aristocratic 

descent, but there were certain citizens who are stated to hare 

the f Aku-ba-tila, who was also, in all probability, 

nil 1 1 *1 whose name occurs in the bilingual list of kings, 
and IS explamed as meaning Bin-taUm-imut, “Sin, thou hast 

Ph 4 “ tIiS)™ ’ Inscriptions, Vol. V, 

Babylon is now, as foretold by the Pronbpf 
and a desolation, but it was oni the 

of a great commercial centre. Alonn its Brohabh^ n ^ 

*^ 1 . pa^ed, every day, a muWtadfot 1 e^vZ 

m buy, ^ and selliug md gettiug gaiu. 0„ oue of th’e SS 

wiSu'tfdated^To'*”'’ l“" "•“‘“■‘'‘i « witne^Z” Tto 

regarfed as having come from Babylon’ ” “ collection 

Sr;/ZZZr^^a**e‘ JJZed“ 'e””? 7“ 

bacU to the time "of the iTd™Sty’of 

xrf f riptiveS 

S‘9?o'^^S!2:?st3Sr- 

be the inoteVobabl. theory, a” 

p4Zot irtheZtt y“rf ““™“ 

was kino- of Judea TtiA •+ when Jehoialdm 

of a4muS,Csama' at house 

re^atnermg at Babylon, hoWer, was an assemblage of 

o 2 
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commercial men, and of some extent. Other suburbs were 

named after personages, perhaps those who first built houses 
tnere. 

Of special interest are the duplicate tablets mentioninir a 
certain Nabonidus as “king of the city.” This records the 
sale of a slave named Marduka (or Mardukaya, Mordecai) 
by Adi-ih and Huliti, his wife (the divine Hulitu!), for a price 
to a man named gulaya. Idi’-ilu and Akkadu, his son, to4 all 
responsibility for the possible non-fulfilment of the contract. 

But who, it may be asked, was this Marduka or Mordecai « 
Generally the person sold is a slave, purchased for money, and 
herefore capable of being parted with for the same consideration. 
In this case, however, the person sold was not the slave of the 
sellers, but their son. Let us hope that Marduka was not a 
real son, but an adopted one, otherwise the divine HuIitu 
certainly had many moments of grief. 

Another tablet of historical interest refers to Neriglissar and 
deserves mention here. In this text Akkiya son of Sumaya 
responds for Nabu-usur son of Nabu-gabit-qate, (servant of) 
Neriglissar son of Bel-sum-i&un. “ If he goes to another place 
hesha 1 pa,y six of silver.” The list of witnesses is exceedingly 
Illegible, but one of them seems to have been Iddia, who is 
mentioned in the tablet referring to Neriglissar already described, 
ihe present text is dated in Nebuchadrezzar’s 9th year (month 
and day lost). < ^ 

As we know from his cylinder inscription published in the first 
voluine of the W.Jsta Inscripiwns, Vol. I, PI. 67, Neriglissar’s 
parentage was as here stated— he was of the family of Bel-fom- 

iskun, an ancestor whose name we may expect to find in earlier 
documents. 

A tablet has already been described in which are names 
compounded with that of the Amorite god Amurru. Here is 
another, seemingly^ a contract transferring a reiponsibility 
rorn Sulaya to Sama’-llu (? Samuel), the person responded 
for being Nabu-naser son of Musgzib. “The Amorite god” 
occms in the name of the fourth witness, Amurru-zer-iddina son 
of Amurru-ibni, and also in the name of the town or district — 
city of the god Amurru ’’—where the contract was made. 
The date is the 1st of Ab in the 10th year of Nebuchadrezzar. 

In these inscriptions there is but little bearing upon the 
topography of the city, abmit which we should much like to 
have details. The 90th text in Strassmaier’s Imchriften von N., 
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iKnve ver, is an exception to this rule— if we can call an exception 
a tablet which does not deal with the matter at all. In 
Nineveh, as many will recollect, there were extensive cultivated 
tracts, and Babylon, judging from the inscriptions, had similar 
advantages of open spaces. These included not only cornfields 

and tracts where all kinds of grain were grown, but also datepalm 

plantations and orchards in general. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that No. 90 records the existence of a field large enough 
to take 144 qa of gram, which, however, was seemingly not the 
only thing cultivated there~it was a datepaJm-pIantation, 
which ^ had been taken for four years by Nabu-sum-lisir and 
Nabu-sar-ilani for cultivation. Everything which grew' on that 
tract was to be theirs during that period, but in the 1st, 2nd, or 
3rd year a third, and in the 4th year a fourth was taken, seemingly, 
by Nabu-sum-hsir. After that Nabu-sar-ilani took all that 

the duty of digging water-courses, 
protecting the orchards replacing the decayed datepalms, and 
the raising of water for irrigation. The contract has some 
interesting names of witnesses and date. One of them was the 
son of a sailor or pilot, a second the son of a Shuhite, and the 
name of the place where it was drawn up was Suqain, “the 
two markets, or the like. Date : the 26th day of Elul, 11th 
year of Ncbucliadrezzar, king of Babylon. 

Suqain was in all probability a suburb of Babylon, and clearly 

!?the nlo f extensive open spaces. The datepalms 
of the plantation are specially mentioned, but the wording leads 
one to suppose that other crops were produced there. Though 

and had to be distributed among the plantations and fields 
probably by means oUhe shadouf. hL we have a picture 

Hbf greater Babylon ” when the city feemed 

wnth life, for we may be sure that this was not the o^v oasis 
jhich th&city contained, when all went well, and there was no 

drought upon her waters.’’ 

Many were the sales of slaves within the great city at all times 

male and female 

{ffalla and ffallai), and slave-women with their children One of 

bam, 3 years old, was sold for 30 shekels of silver. Date • the 
2nd of Tisri in the 13th year of Nebuchadrezzar. * 

In the case of another slave-sale the sons of the kine had 
apparently something to do, bufas the text is defective\ere. 
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vu ^ female slave, but without 

Sn f® .f ®® ier was 25 shekels of silver 

From the list of witnesses we learn that the deputy-governor 
of the land of the sea ” (mn(i’-) was Nabu-suzziz-an^i. This 
persona^ IS mentioned in other documents. The slave was 
seemingly handed to him for the real purchaser, “ at the sittS 
of Bau-ilat, daughter of Bib^a, sister-in-law of Nabu-mnsgtio*^ 
urn, the seller. (Babylon, the 11th of Elul, 26th year ) ^ 

And among the other slave-sales which Babylon ■4w was 
that of Ubartum and Nabu-nadm-afei (probably her son) the 

orWau’^S^^ ^ Tn ®on of Nabu-na’id descendant 

of Mandidi, and Guzumma, his mother. The price for the two 

was 55 shekels of silver. The sellers guarantee against rebelliou 
on the part of the slaves and claims on the part of third parties 

“seSlm? ("d 

Unfortunately all the tablets are not perfect, and now and again 
we come across even important ones which we should like to 
have in a more complete state. One of these refers to the 
responsibility taken for someone— in this ease not a slave but a 
pivate person and a freeman. The words needed are probably 

for liability of the person answered 

for to leave a place in order to avoid some responsibility, such 

th£ bLtW (Nabonidus), 

^f responsibility is assumed by them on behalf 

Nergal-sar-usur (Keriglissar), prob- 
ably the royal personage already referred to, who ascended the 
Babylonian throne after Awel-Maruduk (Evil-Merodach), Nebu- 

fact th8rfb!.!?°''®^^“'^V • i<i®ntification is strengthened by the 
fact that the document is dated at Opis, where, as we have Len 

SSSeziS?^^- 

in^BabX?^?®®®’ *?T "^ei^emany other scenes to be witnessed 
the occasion of the wedding-contract and 

freeinwof fl T dower, the rare occasions of the 

theit\2n open-air courts to which merchants brought 

their witnesses to prove or disprove some disputed poinU^all 

to be Tet unrecorded Sansaction were 

to be met with. One of these documents concernino- the citine 

at thrh^^-' tieir witnesses, translated by mf 

at the beginmng of my Assyriological career-and translated 
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. very badly j as may bo well imagiEcd — I vcEturo to repeat 

here 

The Dead .'"Galla,” 

^ Oh the 5tli of C}iis,leiij Sami-kinu, son of Aiiimanu, will bring 

Ms witnesses, and will prove in the citj^of Pekod, to Idifei-ili, 

son of Diiiaya, that Idihi-ili said thus to Sarru-kimi : 

Thou hast not claimed judgment against me concerning 
thy gaUa-&hve who was killed—I will make up to thee the 
life of thy fjaUa-BUve, 

If they ^)roye it, he will pay 1 mana of silver, the price 
of his galla, to Sarrii-kmii ; if they prove it not he (Idihi-ili) 
is free. ■ . 

Witnesses : Nazia, the king’s captain ; 

'' Amurnl-iddina, son of Eemut-ili ; 

Segiisii, son of Talahi, the chief of the grain-store of Opis ; 
and the scribe, Fabu-ahe-iddina, son of 
Sulaya, descendant of £gibi. Opis, 
month Marcheswan, day 7th, year 40th, 

Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon.” 

^ Among the witnesses it is noteworthy that we have here some 
high-placed^ personages,^ domiciled, most likely, at Opis, Neri~ 
gliss^ar s residence, and it is not at all unlikely that this circum- 
stance furnishes a clue to the position of Babylon’s future king. 
In all probability he was the chief army officer during Nebuchad- 
rezzar s reign, and we can regard this as being confirmed by 
Nazia, the first witness’s title of king’s captain.” This, too, is 
confiimed by Jeremiah xxxix, 3, 13, where he appears as Nergal- 
sharezer, and bears the title of rab-mag, which is possibly the 
Babylonian rah-mugi (the latter element is also found nasalized 
into mirngi), chief of the commanders,” or the like. We shall 
probably -meet with other ^^fing’s captains” under him in 
the texts referring to the royal family. Another ^m?fm7-name 
(Amurrii-iddina) occurs in line 13. 

So far, I have not found the name of Nebuchadrezzar’s eldest 
son, Evil-Merodacli (Awel-Maruduk), who succeeded him on 
texts. In all probability he had some 
onicial occupation which kept him from trading centres, and 
also prevented his servants from coming forward and revealing 
their identity in these records. The other sons of Nebuchadrezzar, 
however, appear, and we get certain details concerning them. 
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WW, Iso, th, tfcg taself i, ..Ido. 

Probably the most interesting tablet referrino- ^■u i- 
himself IS one of the numerous documents purSed bt Mr 
Smith for the British Museum in 1878 CS + 

Babyloi, Hs lord, speak 

I shall have decided with regard to S V 
(that 4 64 siekels) of'silvi IS AUalar “ 

Here follow the names of two witnes^^pcs si-f-hc^-n , i.* -l , 

tie words "Oa tie 20ti dayof Siyaa is Se^ JL o J 

year of Hebu'ciL w of EawS * 

The tort unfortaaately lefv°s sStMi.t be d 

to oonsTeSr: r*”” 

.“Sr ' “ ®‘™ T”"** “> ‘ie 'Jato of a possMe 

“■»» of the kbo occurs k 

s«tr ™.;tr.trrrb}f™ 

« -D T. 1 of two Witnesses and the scribe iq f>»cv 

ye.5 oirtSS; 

uaSly Srrihrit'’'” ‘° "lor gold.” 

perhaps HgMy artS 'T ““^f^otured object, and 

kins’’ to Apparently it had been sold by “the 

to the persoa uamed, and seemhrgly he set great stSe 

of B'«buol4dre2r*Tl* yite?’S™'*'*’ J^Sroat palace 
before whom Nabu nih I- a witnesses 

duty Musibsi-Marduk took up the 

witoels wSt ? a”*"™.*’ P*'”*- ®iote 

ses were luae m number, and said to those upon whom 
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the duty fell, “ May my lord go to turn the gate ” (babu mu 
hSli lillik). One of the witnesses was “the king’s captain,” 
and this suggests that “ king’s captain ” means, ready, “ captain 
of the guard.” Fo payment is mentioned, so that Nabu-nib- 
ana-ili and Musibsi-Marduk either undertook this service as an 
honour, or else because it was their duty as military officers. 
It is to be noted, however, that they have no title. 

At an outlying district called Takrgtain, we again meet with 
the name of Neriglissar,_ and it is a declaration and a promise 
concerning 100 sheep, said to have been delivered to Abi-nadib 
(Abinadab) on behalf of Kiligug, one of Neriglissar’s chief slaves 
{gcdla)._ If the delivery was proved, Abi-nadib was free— if 
otherwise, he had to deliver 100 sheep to Neriglissar with their 
wool and young. (2nd of Elul, 34th year of Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon.) 

We may just refer, by the way, to the contract for a hat ordered 
by Nabu-ahe-iddina from Silim-Bel, the gaUa-sl&ve of Bel- 
uballit, for three shekels of silver. It was to be delivered in 
Nisan, and the maker swore by Sin, his god, that this promise 
should be fulfilled. (One witness and the scribe. Babylon 
8th day of Ohisleu, 36th year of Nebuchadrezzar.) 

Another reference to garlic occurs in the text dated in the 
39th year of Nebuchadrezzar (month lost). This amounted 
to .6|- shekels, due to Gimillu, the chief of the king’s storehouse, 
by Siriktu, ^descendant of Dannea. From this it would seem 
as though Nebuchadrezzar sold, through his officials, the produce 
which he had in store. On the 10th of Sivan in his 40th year, 

9 shekels of silver were due to Gimillu from Bel-ahe-eriba* and 
Marduk-na?er,^ probably for the same class of produce. These 
are dated at Bit-Tabi-Bel and §ubat-Meme respectively, probably 
suburbs of the great city, as already suggested. 

A longish inscription is that referring to the agreement of 
mnaya cbnceriung 62gur of dates, received instead of half a mana 
of silver by Sin-mar-sarri-usur (“ Sin, protect the son of the 
king ”), the paBa-servant of Marduk-nadin-ahi, one of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s sons. No^ lawsuit was to be instituted against Wardia 
and habu-hitu-mesu withregard to thissum. (Dated at Babylon, 

Eiul, day Sth., 41st year of Nebiicliadrezzarj IdnH 
of Babylon.) ^ 

Another son^of Nebuchadrezzar was Marduk-sum-usur, who 
paid, through Samas-kain-ahi, tithe to the temple of the sun at 
bippar on the 14th of lyyar in his father’s 42nd year. 
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Towards the end of tlie reign of Nebuchadrezzar the name of 
vJ Nerighssar, becomes more frequent. It occurs in o 

record of barley due from Bel-etiranni, NerigJissar’s maior-domo 
(Babylon, the 11th of Nisan in the now aged king’s 43rd veari- 
m a dispute about an iron mqundu, in which &rru ilm^d ■ f 
slave of Nerighssar, brings his witnesses to provf thfriet^^^^ 
not to give a r^undu to his Mlow-galh HatLu (Opis 
Nisan, year of Nebuchadrezzar wanting)'; aS ceSin of1 

documents which refer to Nebuchadrezzar’s’ comlnderTn-^ 

or (If not Nerighssar) a namesake. One of the coSt tabW 
mentions not only a Neriglissar, but also a Belshazzar bnf fl,' 
Nerighssar seems to be described as the so7 of iS ’ ^ 
and not of Wiskun, : whtt 

witness to the contract, was the son of Antf“-iddina ^177? 
of Nabomdus son of Nabu-balat-su-iqbi, as indicated In JS 

Pnirl “lakes Belshazzar to 

to f ,* ‘f.f oi Neb«oiadre*tor, it t SeiW 

"■lotev.r’tle 

+ T. ^ numerous Belshazzars, with varvincr 

parentage, however, show that it was, to a certain evfenf 

to tie west “L'dreJl^St' 

Srs “ a-/"- o* Si. 

of tii. date tie ^Lt? " SbfcedT^. 

Discussion-. 

papt' an^s^T w"‘ bis able 

paper and said ;-Was not the Tower of Babel one of those manv 

rsTir™ “o* «“> *». 

dem'cSd ’ r r heavens, i.e., with the Zodiac 

depicted on it, as elsewhere ? Ire not the bricks of the Tower of 
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Babel in .seven courses of difierent colours: black for Saturn, 
orange for Jupiter, red for Mars, etc. ?— the seven planets consisting 
at tliat day of the five then known and the sun and moon, wliicli 
thus ga-\-c us the names for the seven days of the week. And cannot 
the colours of some of these bricks even now be traced, showing 
clearly tiie astronomical character of ihe tower ? TJiose then 
scattered would carry with them the knowledge of this pictorial 
word of God (as described in Ps. xix) all over the world, as stared 
by St. Paul in Eom. x, 18. 

Mr. Rouse said : We have heard to-day a good deal of the reason 
why, to my mind, Nebuchadrezzar’s kingdom is described as the 
golden head of the Gentile powers to which God’s people Israel 
were to be subject— the lining of Nebo’,s chamber with gold, the 
beautifying of his whole temple with gold, silver, precious stones, and 
bronze, the overlaying of Marduk’s shrine with shining gold, and the 
gathering into his own palace of abundance of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and so on. Herodotus tells us, too, that the last 
stage but one of the great tower of the supreme god had a golden 
image of him, while at the top was a golden table with a golden 
chair before it ready for the god to descend and sit down at table. 
And, in keeping with all this, .dUschylus in his drama called The 
Persians, when describing Xerxes’ vast army, says ; 

“ And Babjdon the golden 
Sent up her tale of men.” 

Nebuchadrezzar did not claim to have been the first builder of 
the Tower of Babel. He said that he rebuilt it after it had “ stood 
in ruins for many generations.” Yet anyone will deem him worthy 
of the name of builder of Babylon who considers his imposing 
list of temples restored or built, his enlargement of his father’s 
palace, and his enormous quays of bitumen and brick, the deep 
moat with its bitumen foundation, and the walls towering and 
inaccessible with which he surrounded a citadel 4000 cubits square. 
(Indian House Inscription.) 

With reference to the “borrowing of old Sumerian words” by 
Nebuchadrezzar and his priests, I should like to say this. In the 
fimt chapter of Daniel we read that Nebuchadrezzar commanded 
his chamberlain to choose out healthy and clever young nobles of 
Israel and “ teach them the learni*g and tongue of the Chaldeans,” 
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SO as to fit them to ‘‘stand in the King’s palace.” The language 
is put second, as though it were harder than the other learning to 
acquire ; and, whereas the writing of the Babylonians was most 
complex, the scribes had to know both the Semitic Babylonian 
language and the more ancient Sumerian tongue"^ of Turanian class. 

Again, when alarmed by his first great dream, though he had 
forgotten its features, Nebuchadrezzar, as we read in Daniel ii, 
summoned “the magicians, the enchanters, the sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans ” ; and in answer to his first request we read simply that 
“ the Chaldeans spake to the King,” then that “ the King answered 
and said to the Chaldeans,” and then that the Chaldeans answered 
before the King, “ No King, lord, nor ruler hath asked 

such a thing of any magician, or enchanter, or Chaldean.” 

It is clear from all this that the Chaldeans formed a learned caste, 
taking the chief place among the professional religious advisers of 
the King. How could they take it unless they were a caste of 
conquerors 1 

Now, down to the time of the Babylonian conquest of Palestine 
(except in prophecies that refer to the downfall of Babylon thereafter) 
neither the inhabitants of Babylon nor its controllers are ever called 
Chaldeans in the Bible, or, so far as I know, on the monuments. 
On the other hand, Jeremiah and the sacred historian in 2 Kings 
XXV call the soldiers who captured and wrecked Jerusalem ‘''the 
army of the Chaldeans ” ; and the historian in 2 Chronicles xxxvi 
calls Nebuchadrezzar “the King of the Chaldeans.” I conclude, 
therefore, with Urquhart, our first prizeman (Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, Daniel) that after many ages a fresh wave of the old 
Turanian race swept over Babylonia and made the old classic 
language live again. [In keeping with this is Jeremiah’s early 
prophecy that, in punishment for their sins, God would bring upon 
the Jews “ a nation whose language they knew not a description 
that could hardly apply to the Semitic Babylonians, who spoke 
Aramaic, seeing that Hezekiah’s officers of State had long before 
requested an Assyrian envoy for privacy to address them not in 
Hebrew but in Aramaic, which they understood (2 Kings xviii, 
26 et sqq.).] 


* Formerly called by English writers Accadian. 
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ani ancient Kurds, 

Tini>+K M Ur of the Chaldees must have stood in the 

f-liA + Bot in the south of Babylonia, as it is now 

tne custom to place it. If Urfah or Orfah (the Greek Edessa or 

2? Chaldees (as its inhabitants from of old have 

Z JT n r ^"itten), then we can under- 

in til having, at his son Abram’s desire, removed thence 

Ft ^ Canaan, stopped short after forty miles or so at 

But M 1 Euphrates into an unknown region.f 

citv Fa southern Babylonia was Terah’s native 

iry, men, having already travelled about 800 miles thence to Haran, 

Fairt ^®®B staggered by a journey of 400 more from 

all Knf ^ [Iii<ieed, he would not have gone to Haran at 

an but^would have stopped just half-way at Jebbah, near Hit, 

and Canaan proper road turns of to Damascus 

tl,5°^ southern borders of Kurdistan : and 

sou ern dialect of the Kurds, though now mainly Persian, 
mmg e with Turanian words ; while across Kurdistan from 
wes ^o east stretches a line of rook sculptures made by a dynasty 
a ourished in the eighth and seventh centuries b.c. and wrote 


he dwGthf Harln”>°t^h Tn® “ “ Mesopotamia before 

place; and the .a • dwelling- 

Mesopotamia the 6 ^^! ^h® southern boundary of 

100 miles north of n I* i hnkmg the Euphrates and Tigris about 
t ThriS„° <®“g- Enoyclo., Mesopotamia). 

he may after all Eupolemus’s statement is quite uncertain; and 

His words are ^ o^Orrh^, not to Mugheir, orHur. 

that Abraham wtt h “®de by Eusebius (Praep. Ev. ii, 17) 

legouain phlin Ouriet, io™ i®” Babytonms kamarine Un tines 

the city Ourio V ™ ® ^amarine city of Babylonia, which some call 
the moon was worshFo h®®ause kamar in Arabic means moon, and 
that by noUs fJa — *^® ®'‘® “gaining temple of Hur, it is inferred 

of the mS Eupolemus meant a city devoted to the worship 

vaults or vaulfprl luore likely to have meant a city with many 

chamber* anrl 1 * 4 ^ y kamara in Greek meant a vaulted 

the springs of w*i+aw vaults for the passage of 

Orfah^is a®city in Meso°noi?'“^ , ^?^® natural objection that 

the fact that ®°P, 7 ®“ia, not in Babyloma proper, would be met by 

Naboplsst an iri Mesopotamia bj , 

Babylonia. ^ wnte^ might regard it as absorbed into 
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in a Turanian language and nomenclature. The Kurds were called 
Kardukhoi by Greeks, and are described by them as a powerful 
and warlike people ; and the Romans called their country Gordyene 
and Kordyene ; while Josephus appears to have called the people 
Kardoi : and, seeing that r and I are often interchanged by difierent 
languages, Kardoi or Kardiioi would have easily passed in another 
country into Kaldaioi. 

The name Kardunias given to the country of Kallimazin, King 
of Babylon, byAmenophis III, King of Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B.C., seems to be allied to Kordyene, and may refer to an earlier 
ascendancy of the Kordukhi or Kurds over Babylonia. (See Conder, 
Tell Amama Tablets, p. 185.) 

The Rev. J. Agar Beet, D.D,, said : — What impresses me most 
about the Empire of Nebuchadrezzar and the great city which he 
boasted (Dan. iv, 30) that he had built, is the short duration of the 
former, followed by the consequent decay of the latter. Doubtless 
there was an earlier Chaldean monarchy. But the fame of Babylon 
is due to the greatness of Nebuchadrezzar, who completed the work 
which his father had begun. But, some twenty-three years after 
his death, the city which he built as the capital of a great empire 
was captured by Cyrus the Persian, and never regained its influence, 
except for a moment under Alexander the Great. 

This recalls to us the German Empire, which suddenly sprang into 
existence in a.d. 1870, and, after nourishing a world- wide ambition, 
collapsed in a.d. 1918, 

The Right Rev. Bishop G. Forrest Browne, D.D,, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, remarked on the fact that while 
the Babylonians were said to have been great astronomers, and to 
have had the Sun -god as one of their chief deities, there seemed to 
be no evidence of the orientation of their temple with an alignment 
to the sunrise at any of the special times of the year. The temple 
shown on the screen was stated to have its opening at the north- 
west, which was not what might have been expected from advanced 
astronomers if they built with an eye to astronomy. 

Mr. Theodore Roberts, in asking for a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Dr, Schofield, pointed out that the paper that had been 
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read indicated a certain atmosphere in the days of Nebuchadrezzar 
in Babylon which exactly agreed with that depicted in the Book of 
Daniel. ' 

He considered that this was much more reliable evidence that 
the book was written when it professed to be than the critics’ 
contention that certain words in it were of a later date, as these 
might easily have been modernized in transcription. 

The Author’s Reply. 

I rather doubt whether, in the wording of Gen. xi, 4, we can infer 
an allusion to the Zodiac. A tower, whose top ‘‘ is in the heavens,” 
is probably rightly regarded simply as “ a very high tower.” The 
stages of the Tower of Babel were most likely coloured, as the 
President has said, with emblematic colours typifying the seven 
heavenly bodies which have paths among the stars. I do not think 
the colours can still be recognized, though the temple-tower of 
Sargon’s great foundation, now known as Khorsabad, is said to have 
shown the tints in question. 

To all appearance Nebuchadrezzar, like many another king of 
his race, was a boaster. Nevertheless , we must regard the Baby- 
lonian words for "Vto build ” as including also the idea of 
rebuilding. 

According to the list of gods in part xxiv of Cuneiform Texts from 
Bah. Tablets., pi. 49, the god of silver was.Anu, the god of gold 
Enlilla (the older Bel), the god of copper Ea, and the god of lead 
Nin-a-ni- ... As Enlilla was ‘‘ Merodach of lordship and 
dominion,” it may be supposed that Nebuchadrezzar was regarded 
as king of lordship and dominion,” and on that account called 
‘^the head of gold.” It may here be noted that these divinities 
indicate the “ ages ” of the Babylonians, the silver preceding the 
gold because silver was known to them at an earlier date. 

Dr. Schofield has also called your attention to the contract for 
the hat on p. 1 99. The article in question was of the kind designated 
hih'su, and was of a shape similar to those of certain of the gods. 
Bh'om the British Museum tablet K. 1249, these seem to have been 
an indication of rank. The tablet in question speaks of a Imhlu 
which had belonged to a ceitain Remanni-ilu, who had been killed, 
and his clothes, together with id.s head-dress, taken away by a 
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certain Zagaga-eriba. The tablet K. 1249, which is a letter, belongs 
to the time of Assur-bani-apli (Assurbanipal), King of Assyria (665- 
626 B.c.)* 

Mr. Martin L. Eouse’s suggestion that Nebuchadrezzar was 
called, in the Book of Daniel, “ the head of gold ” because he was 
so lavish with that precious metal in his decorations of the temples 
and palaces of his land is good, but we must couple it with Enlilla 
as the god of gold, referred to above. 

The inscriptions seem not to refer to any “ fresh wave of Tura- 
nian ’’ (Sumerian) sweeping over the land, and that this should have 
occurred seems to me to be unlikely, though the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Rouse are in excellent agreement. 

The language referred to by Hezekiah’s officers is rightly described 
by Mr. Rouse as having been Aramaic, which the Assyrians, like 
the Babylonians, evidently knew perfectly, but the language 
unknown to the Hebrews at large was not Aramaic, but Assyro- 
Babylonian — ^the language of the tablets, not of the dockets. 
Sumerian was always, more or less, well known to the Babylonian 
and Assyrian scribes, but it seems never to have been re-adopted as 
the language of the country after the time of the Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

It would take too long to go thoroughly into the question of the 
Kurds, and the derivation of their name from Kar-Dunias, which 
was apparently a Kassite designation of Babylonia and the land 
farther west — “ the domain (or the like) of the god Dunias,’^ i.e., 
of the Lord of the World, otherwise Hadad or Rimmon. As to 
Ur (Mugheir), there is no proof that this name began with an 
aspirate, making the form Hur. The god of the city was Nannar 
or Sin, the Moon. 

Canon Parfit, who has been in Mesopotamia, spoke of the modern 
speech of the Babylonians, their turn of mind, and their language. 
He regards the Christians of the country as closely related to the 
Kurds. There is no doubt that the ‘‘ Chaldean ” Christians of 
Mosul are descended from the ancient Assyrians. This was very 
noticeable in the case of the late Hormuzd Rassam and his family, 
though he had in his veins a strain of Spanish blood. As to the 
“ Syrian Christians of Bagdad, they seem to be descended from 
the ancient Babylonians. Two of the three whom I have known 
were somewhat short, whilst the {bird was tall. 
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Canon Parfit also spoke of the blue colour of the upper brickwork 
of the temple-tower of the seven spheres at Birs (Borsippa). This 
he described as being blue, but the fragment said to have come from 
this structure, and sent to the British Museum by Mr. Rassam, 
though it shows (if I retain a right impression of its appearance) 
the traces of the vitrified brick-courses, has not a colour which can 
be described as a genuine blue. Moreover, this seems to have 
formed part of the second stage, whereas the blue stage was (accord- 
ing to one scheme) the fourth or fifth. The order of the heavenly 
bodies seems to have been as follows ; sun, moon. Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Saturn, Jupiter. 

It is true that, for us, and also, perhaps, for the Israelites, the most 
important period of Babylon’s history was the reign of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, but it must not be forgotten that the States of Babylonia 
had a past reaching back 3000 years or more, and that the founda- 
tion of Babylon, the first beginning (apparently) of Nimrod’s king- 
dom, went back 2500 years or earlier. The fame of the Tower 
of the confusion of tongues must have been known at a very early 
date, and the renown of Hammu-rabi’s glorious reign seems to be 
reflected in the account of the conflict of the four kings against 
five in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. It was apparently the 
power of the Assyrian empire which turned the attention of the 
Israelites from the glories of Babylon, but when Assyria fell, Babylon, 
under its new Chaldean rulers, at once took its place. In my 
opinion, the Babylonians were a people of much greater capacity 
than the Assyrians — that cruel and ruthless nation which strove — 
and with much success — to impose its yoke on the ancient oriental 
world. It was not Babylonia’s cruelties and ambitions, but rather 
the weakness of her rulers after Nebuchadrezzar’s death, which 
brought about her downfall. 

I am much obliged to you for the kind way in which you have 
received my paper, and especially indebted to the scholars who 
have taken part in the discussion. I should also like to express 
my thanks to the proposer, the seconder, and the audience which 
has so kindly responded to and passed the vote of thanks. I am 
sorry that I could not read all my paper, but as you have it in print, 
that disadvantage is greatly minimized. 
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APPENDIX. 

The inscriptions mentioning Nebuchadrezzar’s sons (see p. 199) : 

1. Strassmaier, No, 372, with restorations. 

(1) [Ist-en immeru es]-ru-u (2) [sa Marduk-sum-u-sur 

(T C:^T >^ J# O (3) [mar sarr]i >“• Zu-bu-dxx-ru^ (4) 

fuvciu si-par-ri sa (5) Marudiik-suna-xi-snr (6) mlr sarri 
a-na E-babba-ra (7) it-ta-din. Immera (8) ina bit ti-ri-i ina pan 
(9) Samas-eres Warah Adari (10) [unau sib]a-esrfi sattu irbaya 
(11) [Nabu-kudjnrm-usur (12) [sar Babili]^*^^ 

Translation, 

[One sheep, the tijthe of Marnduk-sum-usur, the son of the king, 
Znbndura, the secretary of Maniduk-snm-usiir, the son of the king, 
has given to ll-babbara. The sheep is in the cattle-house with 
Bamas-eres. Month Adar, day 17th, 40th year of Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon. 

The text is somewhat roughly written. Strassmaier has ‘‘ 1 
sheep ” in line 7. Plis restoration of ina hit un in line 8 is correct, 
but in line 9 I saw Samas-eres, not Samas-iddina, as Strassmaier 
read it. Traces of a centred wedge in line 10 have caused me to read 

day 17th,” and not day 7th.” 

The tablet referring to another son, f >->f- A 

Maruduk-nadin-ahi, is too long to give in full, but it is, as may be 
gathered by the summary of its contents on p. 199, an interesting 
document. 

It is noteworthy that, as the three inscriptions testify, Nebuchad- 
rezzar gave each of his three sons names compounded with that of 
Merodach, the patron-god of Babylon, and, in a sense, the equivalent 
of the Heb. Yahwah. The question of the great king’s religious 
views, however, needs more evidence than is now available — all 
that can be said is, that in common with every other Babylonian, 
he regarded Nebo as a manifestation of Merodach, in the same 
way as were also all the other gods of the Babylonian pantheon. 
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HELD m COmilTTEE ROOM B, THE CENTRAL HALL 
WESTMINSTER, S.W., ok MONDAY, MAY 17th, 1920, 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

Gilbeet R. Redgbave, Esq., Assog.Inst.C.E., in the Chaie, 

Tiie Minutes of tlie previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed, 
and the Hok. Sbcbetaey announced the following Elections : H. 0. 
IVeller, Esq., and E. Luff Smith, Esq., as Members ; and Miss Mary R. 
Fleming, M.I)., Arthur J. S. Preece, Esq., Bernard S. M. Blythe, Esq., 
and Professor Addison Hogue, of Lee and Washington University, U.S.A., 
as Associates. 

The Chaikmak then introduced the Right Rev. Bishop G. Forrest 
Browne, B.D., to deliver his lecture on “Monumental Art in Early 
England, Caledonia and Ireland,” illustrated by lantern slides. 


MONUMENTAL ART IN EARLY ENGLAND, CALEDONIA 
AND IRELAND, By the Right Rev. Bishop G. Forrest 
Browne, D.D. (With lantern illustrations.) 

NOTES OF THE LECTURE. 

T he early Anglian Monuments are graceful and aspiring 
in form. Their ornamentation is rich in the intricate 
patterns of interlacement, and beautiful in the flowing 
scrolls of arabesques based on the idea of the tree of life ; while 
scenes from Holy Scripture and the earliest Ecclesiastical 
History are remarkably well rendered. The inscriptions are 
general, and run to very considerable lengths. They are 
indicative of personal affection for deceased persons. They 
are made * supremely interesting by being incised in Anglian- 
Runes, in which script we have had preserved to us the earliest 
piece of English prose and the earliest piece of English verse, 
as they were originally produced. 

The origin of the beautiful vine-scrolls, with birds and other 
creatures feeding on the grapes, we trace to Byzantine or 
Near Eastern ornamentation, as set forth on the ivory chair 
of Maximianus, Archbishop of Ravenna, 546-656, who conse- 
crated the Church of St. Vitale t^ere, and whose name appears 
in the great mosaic of Justinian and his Court in that church. 
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The chair is covered with examples of the vine-scroll, and its 
two front uprights may well have suggested the actual shape 
of the very graceful shaft at Bewcastle. Our earliest Christian 
art was no doubt brought to us by Benedict Biscop and by 
Wilfrith in the second generation of our Christian existence ; 
and Wilfrith, who travelled his dioceses with a company of 
persons, including masons, no doubt set up altars and stone 
crosses at places where he preached the Gospel to our pagan 
ancestors, where the itinerant priests would come from time to 
time to celebrate the sacraments ; and his masons ornamented 
them with patterns from Italy. 

The High Crosses of Ireland are less graceful in form and less 
early in date than the corresponding monuments in the northern 
parts of England. They are much more numerous, as are also 
the tombstones. This is mainly due to two far-reaching facts. 
Ireland has not been conquered, as Anglo-Saxon England was, 
by a dominant race which threw down the religious monuments 
as the work of a superstitious people, and built solid churches 
on the sites of unsubstantial places of worship, burying in their 
foundations the great crosses they had smashed. And Ireland 
has not suffered from the universal occupation of ancient sites 
for agricultural and residential purposes. Such vast collections 
of sculptured stones and tombstones as the Irish have at Clon- 
macnois have no parallel remaining in England. Another 
reason for the preservation of the High Crosses has been put 
forward-— they are so massive that it would be a serious task 
to smash them. Ireland had one finely aspiring shaft, the 
Cross of Tuani. It is broken in pieces. 

The ornamentation of the Irish crosses has its panels of 
interlacements, as the English crosses have, but the main 
feature is the crowding into panels as many human figures as 
the artist can fit into the space (much as their manuscript 
treasure, the Book of Kells, is spoiled). There is no indication 
of a love like that of the Angles for the endless developments 
of the arabesques of the tree of life. 

Inscriptions on the High Crosses are no part of the purpose 
of their erection or their ornamentation. We have not the 
interesting details of the Anglian tombstones. The Ogam script, 
with vrhich we deal in the Caledonian part of our consideration, 
exists in greater abundance in Ireland than in all other parts 
of these islands put together, and was no doubt borrowed from 
Ireland when it is used elsewhere. But we do not find it in 
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Lantern slides shown by the Right Rev. Bishop G, Forrest 
Browne in illustration of the Early Monumental Art of England, 
Ireland, and Caledonia. 


Early England. 

The Bewcastle Cross, Cumberland, a.d. 670. — Three faces ; 
interlacement ; figure of Our Lord ; the Runic alphabet 
(Futhork). 

The Ruth well Cross, Dumfries, ? a.x>. 686.^ — The Cross; 
washing the Feet ; Latin inscription ; Runic inscription. 

Jedburgh sculpture. 

The crosses at Sandbach, Cheshire. 

Tombstones with Runes. — Thornhill, Yorks, two ; Hartle- 
pool, two. 

Ireland. 

High Crosses. — Castle Dermot ; Monasterboice, two, a.d. 924 ; 
Kells (street). 

Tombstones. — Odran, Clonmacnois, a.d. 994 ; Colgen, Lis- 
more, a.d. 850; Martin, Lismore, a.d. 875. 


Caledonia. 

Monumental Slabs. — Aberlemno, Forfar, four ; Meigle, Perth ; 
Rossie, Dundee. 

Inscriptions, — St. Vigean’s, Forfar ; the Ogam alphabet 
(bethluisnion) ; St, Dogmael’s, Cardigan (Wales) ; Brandsbutt, 
Inverurie; Newton, Aberdeen. 


Discussion. 

The Chairman said he thought he was voicing the opinion of 
the meeting when he expressed the great pleasure with which he 
had listened to the valuable lecture they had just heard, with the 
excellent illustrations of the interesting monnments described by 
Bishop Forrest Browne, He had often been impressed with the 
wonderful resemblance between the interlacing ornaments so freely 
used in Lombardic architecture and the sculptured work of the 
early British crosses, and they had heard how this resemblance 
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was accounted for by tbe Lecturer. The fact was new to him 
that there was such a great difference in age between the North- 
umbrian crosses and the stone crosses of Ireland and Scotland. 
It would seem from the dates, historically fixed by the learned 
Bishop, that the English crosses ante-dated the others by upwards 
of 200 years. The ingenuity shown by Bishop Browne in deciphering 
the Eunes and Ogam inscriptions was very remarkable, and his 
explanations gave great interest to the beautiful photographs they 
had seen. He understood that there were gentlemen present who 
had devoted much attention to the study of these monuments, 
and he would therefore request them to take part in the discussion 
which was to follow. 

Mr, Eousb said The Ogam characters are at least as old as 
the Eoman domination of Britain, for at the Eeading Museum 
you may see them, as I have done, inscribed on a monument that 
was dug up from Silchester, an entirely Roman city, which bears 
not a trace of Saxon occupation. The monument is a cone with 
a rough base, in all about a yard high, up which, across and on 
either side of a long upright line, runs the inscription ; and this was 
clearly read by Professor Rhys as the name of a chieftain, m^c, or 
son of, another chieftain. 

If the Druids, as Bishop Browne says, used the Ogam characters 
as signs with their hands before they wrote them, we can under- 
stand how Julius Caesar imagined that they did not write at all, 
but imparted all their knowledge to their disciples by word of 
mouth lest it should leak out to the mass of the people. 

In Cornwall one meets with still older monuments of Christianity 
than the beautiful Runic crosses reproduced, described and 
deciphered for us by Bishop Browne. At St. Colombs, a village 
called after Coiumba, beside its old parish church I have seen the 
head of a stone completely cut out in the form of the Greek letter X, 
the first m the name t i IS t D JSJ, surrounded with a circle, and again 

a broad stone post, about 8 feet high, stated to he more ancient^ 
with a broad X near the top of it ; and I learnt in the neighbourhood 
that there are a good number of stones so carved in Cornwall, and 
that they are believed to have been set up as rallying marks for 
listeners to the Gospel of Christ and the Word of God preached 
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in the open air by such men as Columba and Pieran, whose tomb 
I have seen in the ruins of that small simple British church which 
lay overwhelmed by sea sand for 300 years until it was dug out 
by Haslam about eighty years ago. 

Dr. Schofield said that they had too few archaeological papers, 
and that the Society were much indebted to Dr. Forrest Browne 
for his intere.sting lecture on early monumental art in England, 
and that he trusted we should have another paper on a similar 
subject^ before long. His remarkable interpretation of Ogam in 
its origin was somewhat new. His history of this antique script, 
consisting of incised lines on the edges of slabs of stone, was very 
interesting. The subject is most obscure, and some have gone 
so far as to connect the scripts of music with that of Ogam. It 
was his good fortune to know a widow lady, Mrs. Jones, who had 
a large farm near Saundersfoot in South Wales. In the nest 
field to the garden stood a stone post that had been used as a 
rubbing-post by the cattle for centuries. One day, however, a 
savant calling there, examined the post and found a long 0<^Lm 
inscription on one side, and a later one on the other in Latin. '^He 
eciphered them and found the stone was a monument erected 
to the memory of a famous British prince who ruled that part of 
Hales. The Latin inscription also stated the same. From -the 
date, however, the inscription appeared untrue, inasmuch as by 
then the British prince had been superseded by the Roman Govern- 
ment It was found, however, by research that the Roman 
istorian, while stating this fact, makes one exception, and names the 
British prince whose name is on this stone as being so distinguished 
by his wise rule that he continued to reign. Heedless to say that 
m late years hundreds from America and elsewhere have visited 
the stone and very large sums have been offered for it, kit it still 
stands where it did, mth a fence round it, 

sir. James Geay said that his interest in Celtic monuments in 
Scotland lay in rather a difierent direction from that in which lay 
those dealt with by the Lecturer, as he had given more attention 
to the relics of pagan than of Christian times in Scotland. He 
desmed, however, to add a few words as to the cross at Ruthwell 
in Dumfries-shire, which he had^tudied, and which the Lecturer 
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liad described so well. This most striking and beautiful monument 
bad originally stood in tbe cburchyard there till 1642, when it was 
broken in pieces, though the fragments were preserved inside the 
church till near the end of the eighteenth century, when they were 
placed on the ground in the churchyard again. But about 1802 
the cross was partly dug up and completely re-erected in the garden 
of the manse by the parish minister, new arms being designed 
for it by him and added some years later. The whole is now, 
with a fine disregard of Presbyterian scruples, placed within the 
parish church in an apse built to receive it about 1887. The 
inscription in Eunic letters, running along its edges from the base 
to the top and down the other side to the base again, without any 
division into words, was at first translated wrongly as being Old 
Norse ; and although the letters were read fairly correctly, and as 
translated made sense, the translation was completely mistaken. 
It was to the eSect that a baptismal font of 11 lbs. in weight was 
given by the authority of certain Fathers to atone for the devastation 
of certain fields and the theft of certain cows. In 1840, however, 
the late Mr. J. M. Kemble correctly read what remained legible 
of the inscription as Anglo-Saxon and rhythmical, and showed 
that it was a poem describing the Passion of Our Lord, with, 
unfortunately, considerable gaps where the Eunes on the stones 
were defaced. In the poem the Cross addressed the Crucified, 
and considerable portions of the writing were legible. The whole 
story of its decipherment is given by Dr. Joseph Anderson in the 
Second Series of his Ehind Lectures on Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, 1880, published by David Douglas of Edinburgh in 1881, 
from which it appears that long after he had deciphered the stone 
Mr. Kemble found in an appendix to a Eeport to the Eecord Office 
on quite another subject by Mr. Cooper, a complete poem of 31 
lines entitled “ The Dream of the Holy Eood,’’ in which (as Dr. 
Anderson puts it) the Christian sees in a vision the instrument of 
man's salvation appearing in the sky surrounded by angels, and 
revealing its sympathy with the Passion and Glory of the Eedeemer, 
and breaking into impassioned but dignified language as it tells 
the story of its experience on the Day of the Crucifixion 
Dr. Anderson goes on to give certain parts of the poem, 
are freely translated by him from the manuscript in the Saxon 
tongue found by Mr. Cooper at Vercelli. 
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Professor Stephens, in his Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and 
Englafidj states that he had read on the upper part of the cross 
in Eunic letters the words Caedmon me made/’ referring to the 
poem not to the cross, which is said to belong to the tenth century. 

Mr. Gray gave the two diverse renderings of this inscription 
as an instance of the extreme difficulty which the Lecturer must 
have met with in deciphering the numerous monumental records 
which he had described so clearly and simply to those present, 
and apologized for alluding to the story of the Ruthwell cross, 
which must have been well kpown to all. He also mentioned 
Mr. J. RomiJly Allen’s Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
which contained not only photographs but reproductions of the 
designs of every monumental stone in Scotland, and a full description 
of the Ruthwell cross (see pp. 442-48), At p. 243 of his book 
Dr. Anderson gives a free translation of parts of the poem found 
in the manuscript at Vercelli, printing those which are still legible 
on the Ruthwell cross in italics as follows : — 

’Twas many a year ago, 

I yet remember it, 

That I was hewn down 
At the wood’s end. 


There men bare iiie upon their shoulders 
Until they set me down upon a hill. 


Then saw I tremble 
The whole extent of earth. 


But yet I stood fast. 

Then the yomhg Hero prepared Himself^ 
That was Almighty God, 

Strong and firm of mood 
He mounted the lofty Cross 
Courageously in sight of many. 
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I trembled when He embraced me. 
Yet dared I not to bow earthwards — 
Fall to the bosom of the ground. 

But I was compelled to stand fast. 

A cross was I reared, 

/ raised the powerful King, 

The Lord of the heavens, 

I dared not fall down, 

They pierced me with dark nails. 
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They reviled us both together, 

1 was all stained with blood 
Poured from the Man^s side. 

The shadow went forth 
Wan under the welkin, 

All creation wept, 

They mourned the fall of their King. 
Christ was on the Cross, 

And thither hastening 
Men came from afar 
Unto the noble One — 

1 that all beheld 

With sorrow 1 was stricken. 


The warriors left me there 
Standing defiled with gore. 

With shafts all wounded 
They laid Him down limb-weary. 

They stood at the Corpse^ s head 
* Beholding the Lord of Heaven, 

And He rested Himself there awhile, 

Weary after the mighty contest,* 

Lieut.-Coionel Mackinlay said the Victoria Institute is happy 
in having to-day not only a distinguished exponent of ancient art 
in this country as Lecturer, but also in having as Chairman a 
distinguished representative of modern English art, Mr. Redgrave 


* For the Runes and Saxon orignial see Romilly Allen, pp. 446-4:8. 
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is tte son of a very eminent and well-known Eoyal Academician, 
and lie is Mmself an architect with an excellent reputation. The 
present is, I think, the first occasion he has been with us; we 
trust that he will frequently come in the future. We shall always 
welcome him warmly. I have the greatest pleasure in proposing 


a hearty vote of thanks to him 
mously.) 


for presiding. {Carried unam 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W., ON MONDAY, MAY 31st, 1920, 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

Alfred T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

The Chairman called on Lieut-CoL Mackinlay, acting for Mr. W. Hoste 
(absent in Dublin) to read the Minutes of the previous meeting ; they were 
read, confirmed and signed. 

The following elections were announced : — Miss E. L. Curteis and Miss 
Florence E. King as Associates, and* the Bight Rev. Dr. M. 8. O’Rorke, 
Bishop of Accra, as Foreign Corresponding Member. 

The Chairman then introduced the Bev. 8. A. McDowall, B.D„ and called 
upon him to read his paper on “ The Meaning of the Esthetic Impulse.’’ 


THE MEANING OF THE MSTHETIO IMPULSE. By the 
Eev. Stewart A. McDowall, M.A., B.D. 

I BELIEVE that I am guilty of no exaggeration in saying 
that we owe to the genius of Benedetto Croce the first 
really competent theory of ^Esthetic and of the nature 
and place of the Beautiful. No doubt there are still difiiculties 
which he has not fully elucidated; no doubt there are many 
points in his whole philosophical system that are open to objection. 
Among these I should give the first place to his rejection of 
the idea of God as generally conceived in religious philosophy. 
Nevertheless, he has advanced the cause of thought in a degree 
given to few philosophers in the whole history of speculation ; 
and, most important of all for our present purpose, we find 
for the first time in his system a place accorded to Beauty that is 
consonant with her actual importance in the life of every man 
and woman. Moreover, his theory of .^Esthetic is destined, I 
am convinced, to play no unimportant part in the reconstruction 
of the philosophy of Christianity which is already well under 
way. My purpose this evening is to try to indicate one or two 
of the ways in which it may influence this reconstruction, and to 
offer a few suggestions of a practical nature which seem to arise 
out of the ideas which I shall try to put forward. 

As what I want to say to you,,will be based on Croce’s theory. 
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I fear tkat I must preface it with a very brief account of that 
part of his work which I am going to use, in case some here 
have not had the opportunity of studying it. I can only ask 
those who know it at jBxst hand to let their thoughts wander 
pleasantly during a summary which must necessarily be jejune, 
but which will, I hope, be short ! 

Of course, if the fine arts seem to a man to be utterly distinct, 
with nothing in common but a background of emotion, Croce’s 
theory, and all that I am going to say this evening, must seem 
simply a meaningless attempt to express something that does 
not exist. But if, as Croce urges, each art aims at presenting, 
through the practise of its own conventions, aspects of truth 
which are suitable to that special medium, an honest attempt 
to find and define the common factor of all arts may lea^ to 
knowledge of real value. It is not really possible to give a short 
and clear summary that will do justice to the most interesting 
and elusive of modern philosophies ; but the main position in 
regard to 88sthetic is fairly simple, and it marks a real advance 
in this problem of finding a common factor in the arts, as well 
as giving an adequate place to sesthetic in philosophy. 

We may begin by explaining what Croce means by an intuition, 
what he means by the a 'priori synthesis, and what part the 
relation of the double degree plays in his system. 

When you perceive an object, already you are using two 
mental processes which cannot in fact be separated, or exist 
the one without the other. In the first place there is simple 
awareness of a reality. You objectify an impression without 
arguing as to its reality at all, or relating it to yourself or any- 
thing else. You merely characterize the thing and are aware 
of it as concrete and individual. This is the pure intuition. 
It has no admixture of intellectual process. Its salient character 
is, that it is made and expressed by the mind, and is indeed 
identical with this expression. You cannot separate the in- 
tuition from its expression. Moreover it is aesthetic in nature. 
Its character is identical with the character of the mind-process 
which makes the vision of the artist and the poet. 

But at once this intuition is generalized and related. The 
process of generalization is the formation of the concept, and 
is characteristic of the logical or intellectual activity. Moreover, 
the pure concept is universal, and expressive, belonging to all 
individuals ; concrete, and therefore real. Pseudo-concepts, 
which fail either in universality, expressiveness or concreteness, 



concept, Onair a pseudo-concept. For our nurnose it i<! Tir>t 
necessary to elaborate this point ^ ^ 

uctlttfes^^” of ^ tbeoretical 

“ Momell So and Concept. They are 

aS ntce of a single process.” Neither takes 

a prior place We cannot think without universalizing and 
we cannot have an intuition without thinking.” In^other 
words, t^hey are related in a synthesis that is a priori. This 
means that the mtellectual activity which relates and generalizes 
the intuitions or presentations does not depend on them but 

tneniselves. Each of the two thmgs, the intuition and the 
SS’ to knowledge; the concept is empty of 

intent Without the intuition, but you cannot have an intuition 
^ hout t^ng It. The two form an indivisible, igaSc 
mity , neither is able to exist without the other. You cannot 
thmk without imiversalizing, not intuit without thinking. Thi! 
IS really the logical a synthesis discovered by Kant. But 
Cr^e proceeds to use it in a wider sense, as we shall see. 

these two elements, then, the intuitional and the conceptual 
toother constitute the whole theoretic activity of knowing ’ 
Now the first of these elements, the intuition, is expression 
of a reality to the self. It is essentially aesthetic, for Esthetic 
IS the science of expressive activity. In forming an iSidtion 
and caressing it, we compass Beauty, for Beauty is expression! 

irt there is another side to the activity of spirit. Thinking 
and doing, willing a,nd acting, go hand in hand.'^ ® 

Ihe practical activity begins as Economic, directed towards 

Sn uni™ii but there is afeo 

1? n^f-! ®“ds : and this action 

IS Ethi^l. Ifoility, passes over into goodness : there is no 

fcHon fbere is no useful 

as inseparable activities, related. 
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degree by a relation of syntheses that we may again teim a priori. 
The theoretic activity cannot exist apart from the practical 
nor the practical apart from the theoretic. The relation is 
again the same as that which obtains for the relation of the 
elements constituting each pair of the four “ Moments,” and 
for the pairs themselves in their relation to each other. The 
a priori synthesis is extended to cover all these relations. 

Croce’s great contribution to the theory of Beauty then lies 
in his proof that Beauty is not judgment, but expression— the 
expression of the intuition which is our first contact with Reality 
— and that ^Esthetic is the science of expressive activity. Given 
this first movement of the spirit, the other modes of approach 
to Reality follow, or rather are involved. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that Croce draws an 
absolutely definite line between the expression, which belongs 
to the theoretic activity, and the technical embodiment of that 
expression in art, w'hich belongs to the domain of the Practical. 
A work of art affords us simply the stimulus which enables us to 
recreate the artist’s expression; and it is the expression, not 
the work of art, that is beautiful. The Beautiful is a distinct 
concept; the Ugly is ugly in so far as it fails in distinctness^ 
through failure to express. 

Such, in brief, is the portion of Croce’s philosophy with which 
we are concerned. The rest it is needless for us to follow out. 
The chief point that remains is his identification of Philosophy 
with History— the about the presentation of Reality 

(Philosophy) with that presentation itself as an unfolding of 
immanent life (History). This identification really follows 
from the relation of the double degree between the theoretic 
and the practical. In thinking past history you bring it into 
the present as a practical issue ; and you introduce the logical 
element in tliinking it, but you could not do so if there were 
not an intuitive element in it intrinsically. Philosophy is 
historically conditioned : without philosophy there could be 
no history. With this argument, whose affinities with the 
philosophy of Bergson are obvious, Croce rounds off his system, 
completing his demonstration that the only Reality is living 
Spirit immanent and unfolding. 

Now, I cannot help feeling that Croce’s theory of JSsthetic 
is true, as far as it goes. "V^en one comes across a thought 
that is true, however new it be, as soon as one has digested it 
it seems as old as the hills, and t&es on the quality of obviousness. 
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I think that this is really a pretty good test of the value of 
discovery in the realm of thought. And in my opinion Croce’s 
theory satisfies the test. 

Nevertheless, when I think of his philosophy as a whole I 
find that it brings me unerringly to a threshold and then stops 
dead, saying that there is no threshold really, nor anything 
beyond. Croce himself tells me (I am using the first personal 
pnonoun quite impersonally, by the way !) that this is because 
I confuse mystery, which is the infinity of evolution, with 
history ; that life is without a summit. But still I am not 
satisfied. He tells me that I still need a God only because I 
persistently hug this false philosophy of History. And 
I am not satisfied with a pantheistic monism. I do want a God, 
and J further want to find out why he does not. I think it was 
Poe who pointed out that if you are hunting for 
on a map, the ones you cannot find are those in the largest print ! 
At last it dawns on me that in his system there is no room for 
the peculiar quality of personality — that individual, permanent 
capacity for fellowship which lies at the root of love, redeeming 
it from hopeless transience. I accept his account of the inter- 
lacing theoretic and practical activities of life ; I accept his 
sesthetio intuition as the first contact with reality, its expressions 
and its subsequent logical development ; I accept his statement 
of the dependence of the practical activities on these, and his 
division of the practical activities themselves into the primary 
economic one and the consequent ethical ; but still, I am I, 
and I love. To me the fundamental relation with Eeality is a 
personal one ; nay, the fundamental reality is personal relation. 
This, I believe, must represent the criticism of each of us as 
we soak ourselves in the wonderful work of Croce. And 
fortunately, as far as my poor judgment goes, we can hold this 
view, and yet scrap nothing of value in Croce’s philosophy. 
Let us but add to Croce’s definition of Beauty as the expression 
of our intuition of Reality, the words of relationship ” : let 
us but extend his shortened definition that Beauty is the 
expression of an intuition ” into '^Beauty is the expression of 
an intuition of relationship,” and we have all we need. 

Obviously, before we begin to apply the thought contained 
in this definition of Beauty we must first, and very briefly 
justify its choice. 

Now, when we are faced with something that is insistently 
beautiful, its immediate effect upon us is to produce a sense 
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lacki g creative effort in music, m painting, 

:SrE?lSr;4E;i"=^ 

love we are receiving all and giving nothing. All the beau J 
all the grace, all the charm of the loved P/’? ^ 

L r.tLd measur., for the gift carmot 

the ohiect of our love wiU have nothing from us. We cannot 
iS. aSL i relatioa i. not reoipro^: henc onr pm. 

f ^ fli of f >11 q idea tliRt we are receiving and not giving IS 

pr”S.“ o^'SSttLlly enfortafo.!,^^^^ 

I am convinced that a very few moments' thought wiH show that 

if i<a fTip tnie account of "wliat happens. jll * ^ 

Now when we see a beautiful tiling precisely th^e same thmg 
hanpL We are receiving : we cannot give. Thej®°y°°^ 
Stion' which personality demands is absent. Hence the 
dissatisfaction. But we have seen that it ™s in 

rlnrilm tiS Sr:ei:vrLtl"l 

been vouchsafed to us, and we must see to 

tiomethins from what we have learned, because, as Croce ii 

sW wh^t we have learned is Eeality. Here again we are 

up against the demand of personality xT crated 

•nersonalities Eelationsliip, always relationship, is craved. 
S i only relationship that satisfiet is the iriatiomlnp 
S reioc“love. Love is the ultimate re^rty for Ft<>^ 
beings.^ In love, giving and receiving a,re balanced equally. 

But between Beauty and Love there already 

So far I have only said agam very briefly what I have alreadj 
tried to say elsewhere. Before we pass on to. some applications 
of this view, let me run over again the pomts that are f undamen 

Our first contact with Eealitj is by an intuition. This intmtion 
we have to express clearly to ourselves, and m expressing 
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perform the aesthetic act, and the expression itself is Beauty. 

We may gain our contact with Reality through nature itself, 

or through another more penetrating mind that has perpetuated 

its vision through the technical medium of words, music or 

picture. Whichever way our intuition comes, it means a gift, 

for which we can give no return. Because it means this, we 

are dissatisfied, and our dissatisfaction endeavours to remedy. | 

itself by giving a gift to the world. In some way, small or great, 

we create. But we never achieve the same sense of rest and 

satisfaction that love gives us— the love that is equal between 

the friends. A pain like that of unretumed love remains. 

Now let us approach our problem of the meaning of the i 

aesthetic impulse from another angle. ^ ^ j 

Goqj^ is Love. If there be a God at all (and in a brief lecture 
like this one cannot stop to discuss the many arguments, even i 

purely intellectual ones, that make it probable), He must be Love. | 

Nothing else will serve to explain the gradual emergence of 
love as the prime quality of personal being. If God be Love, : 

He must Imow Himself as Love — ^that is, as a relation between I 

Persons. This is one of the fundamentals that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is trying to express. If, then, we can imagine 
a God like that : a God before creation ; a God whose love is 
satisfied for ever in this mutual internal relation— and I do 
not think we can, for a reason I will try to explain immediately — 

He would know all Reality in knowing Himself as the perfect 
relation of Love. He would be the Absolute — He would 
contradict his own Nature as Love, 

A Love that was content with its own perfect self-experience i 

would have self as its object : Love would be simply selfishness I 

raised to its highest power. I do not think you can escape ; 

this conclusion by emphasizing the doctrine of the Trinity as ■ 

desiderating Three Persons, unless you deny the One God. ; 

Tritheism might get over the difficulty ; Monotheism, even I 

Trinitarian Monotheism cannot. If this be so, we are left with j 

only one alternative — that God must eternally be Creative. ; 

The Perfect Experience, such as God’s must be, can only be love 
if it be shared ; for this sharing, with its implication of self- 
abnegation in giying the necessary opportunity of winning 1: 

freedom to the creatures it calls into being, gives just the self- | 

surrender that is essential to Love. I do not know that we j 

can get much further than this, nor am 1 certain that it is capable ‘ 

of statement in the terms of a purely intellectual metaphysic. i 

Q 2 I 
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But it does seem to me to toucli a chord in us that is only put 
into vibration by true things. If this be so, must we then 
give up the idea of the Absolute Unity, and say that Eeality is 
God plus the finite particulars He creates ? If we must, I for 
one am prepared to do so ; but I am not convinced of the 
necessity. It lands us in Pluralism, and though I believe 
Pluralism contains a great truth, undiluted it seems to lead 
straight to disaster for some things that are of vital importance. 
But if the ultimate destiny of the created spirit is complete 
union with God and complete sharing of His Perfect Experience, 
while yet it retains its self-identity, the Absolute being this 
perfect experience of Love or intercommunion which is God’s 
Experience of Himself, I am not at all sure that we do not gain 
the advantages, yet escape the troubles of Pluralism, ^cept 
in the time-process of development or becoming (where there 
is no real difficulty), while yet securing the ultimate Unity 
which is the aim of all philosophies of the Absolute. To discuss 
this would take us too far, even if I were competent to do it, 
but it was necessary to mention the point, because what I am 
trying to say about the meaning of the sesthetic impulse has 
its roots in the conception that God is Love, and that Love 
is necessarily externally creative. From these two premises 
we will now go on. 

Love, then, cannot be satisfied without sharing, not foy its 
o^vn sake, but for the sake of those it can potentially create to 
share its joy. Hence arises, as far as we can humanly judge, 
its characteristic of external expression through creation, 
involving, as it does, self-abnegation, because to grant to others 
freedom, is to limit your own by giving up your powers of control 
where they are concerned. Only on the basis of such freedom 
can love grow in the creature. 

Now comes the important point. God’s creation must thus 
express a relation, but, till love of God is born in thsSt creation, 
the relation is not reciprocal. It is God’s expression of His 
knowledge of Eeality, which is Love, but that Eeality is not 
wholly and everywhere actualized. In fact, the creation is 
not yet absolutely Eeal. It is, however, beautiful. It exactly 
fulfils our definition of Beauty as the expression of an intuition 
(or immediate knowledge) of relation. But it will only receive 
its ultimate justification in love. 

If we have argued justly, we come then to this conclusion : 
that the creation of God is designed for His purpose of entering 
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into relation witii others and is based on the Eeality which is 
Love ; and that it must therefore be beautiful. Does not 
this give us the clue to the place of Beauty in Life ? Does it 
not furnish us with a guide to the practical applications of 
^Esthetic ? vShould not the creations of men of every kind be 
consciously, as they are already unconsciously, designed for 
the purpose of entering into relation with others, while at the 
same time the final, Godward meaning of that relation is kept 
deep in the heart’s understanding ? 

Somewhere in this region, I venture to say, lies the true ^Esthetic. 
The Beauty we create expresses our intuition of Reality for 
ourselves, that we may enter into relation with God, and for 
others it acts externally to make them see our vision, and to 
draw^ them too into that same relation. I would exclude no 
technical mode of external expression from the scope and the 
demands of this conception, be it religious picture or ballet, 
concerto or model dwelling. Each gives our intuition to other 
men, and makes them see what we saw. If we saw low things, 
through our eyes they will see them too. Sometimes to see 
low things is desirable, for without understanding them we 
might understand little. So long as we do not pretend that 
they are high things it will be all right. But if we lose touch 
with truth, making low things high, and high things low, we 
shall produce something ugly, and do a good deal of harm to 
taste, and therefore to its practical application in morals, and 
moreover by lying about beauty we shall blind both ourselves 
and others to beauty and to truth and to goodness. For these 
three are very closely linked, and you cannot define any of 
them but in terms of one of the others. Anyway, it is safer 
as a rule to see and express the higher things in so far as we 
can. But the first need of all is artistic honesty that has clear 
intuitions and gives its whole heart and soul to their expression. 

I do not mean in any way to suggest that Art should be 
trammelled by moral considerations. The attempt to impose 
such a censorship is bound to bring both Art and Morals into 
disrepute, if for no other reason, because the practical application 
of moral imperatives in any given time and place is so much 
at the mercy of social conventions masquerading as the real 
thing. But there is a more fundamental reason than that. 
Art, Reason, and Morals each attempt to get into touch with 
Eeality, but each has its proper method of approach. Bach is 
based on the expression of an intuition, and so far depends upon 
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the aesthetic activity for its very existence ; but each has its 
own sphere of activity. Art has its economic and its ethical 
side, as any practical activity must, but it is primarily concerned 
with the technical embodiment of the intuition itself, the intuition 
being subjected to little logical development. It is nearest 
to the intuition. Eeason is concerned with theoretical deductions 
and inductions from the intuition, through logical processes. 
Morals are concerned with the higher forms of the practical 
activity, through conduct, but they are ultimately dependent 
on the theoretic activity. All alike deal with Eeality ; each 
in fact involves the others in-some degree, though artificially 
capable of isolation from them in argument, yet none is sus- 
ceptible of definition but in terms of one of the others, in the 
last resort — as how should it be, since Eeality has these ^three 
aspects — ^the Good, the True, the Beautiful — ^when men’s minds 
turn upon it. Yet Eeality is not comprehended in any one of 
these three terms. It is True, it is Good, it is Beautiful ; but 
it is these because it is the Eelation we call Love. 

.All we can demand of Art, whatever form it take, is then, 
that it shall be true to itself — and that means, express its in- 
tuitions truly, remembering that it is in touch with Eeality, 
and is therefore concerned with relationship. 

Let me again sum up what we have been saying, in order 
that, assuming that we have not been altogether astray from 
the true path, we may see the meaning of the aesthetic impulse 
more clearly, and perhaps suggest to ourselves some practical 
consequences. The conclusion we have really come to is rather 
an odd one. It is this. A thing may be beautiful, and equally 
it may be true, and good, while yet it is not wholly Eeal. Now 
this actually comes straight out of our statement that God 
is Love, for love is essentially a reciprocal relation. But we 
have said that Beauty is the expression — and that means that 
is the work, so far, of the percipient — ^that Beauty is the 
expression of our intuition of a relation which is not reciprocal. 
Beauty is first of all the index of God’s creative activity, which 
itself is the necessary consequence of the fact that He is Love. 
Further, I think that we may say that His creation is beautiful 
for Him, pre-eminently, since it is the expressive activity of 
His love which is Eeality, but is not yet itself Love, since it is 
not conscious of Him. To us this objective creation — selves 
and things — ^is, or gradually becomes, beautiful as we come to 
see in it a reality only to be explained in terms of relationship. 
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and still more as we come to see behind this one-sided relation 
the reciprocal relation ol Love. And this we do through looking 
behind the appearance which at first seemed to us to be reality, 
to the fundamental Reality which is the Nature of God. 

Thus the cosmos, which is the expression of God’s self- 
limitation for the sake of vindicating His love — ^Himself — is 
for Him beautiful, and for us. It becomes the symbol of 
Creation’s meaning, the Sacrament of Personal Being, Beautiful, 
it is also true, in spite of its being but appearance, for it is 
Appearance essential to the Reality behind it. Beautiful and 
True, it is also Good, for it is -rooted and grounded in Love, 
and Goodness is the Appearance of Love under conditions of 
Limitation — only, belonging to the practical aspect. But if 
you fail to see and search out, and see further, the beauty of the 
cosmos, just so far you fail to achieve the understanding of 
Love that is possible to you. And this is just as important 
an aspect of the cosmos as its truth or its goodness. We are 
ready enough to blame the man who refuses to see truth or 
goodness, but we are rather apt to think it does not matter 
if he fails to see beauty. If our argument is just, however, 
he will fail even more to understand Reality, and that means 
the Nature of God, if he does not find beauty than if he does 
not find truth or goodness. Press this point home a little farther, 
and^you find that you cannot get a real understanding of beauty 
except in terms of either truth or goodness — ^in actual fact, 
of both. This leads us to conclude that a man may approach 
an understanding of Reality along any one of these three roads, 
and whichever one he follows he will in the end have to reckon 
with the others consciously, as he has already unconsciously 
been doing, and will come to know that he will have to, because 
Reality under the conditions of its own self -vindication as Love 
through self-limitation, is at once Good, True, and Beautiful. 
But it also leads us to the conclusion that men are much more 
likely to arrive at a true imderstanding if they are shown that 
all three roads are equally sure to lead them to that Reality, 
and if their convergence is pointed out, I would urge the 
importance of this, because so few men have either the ability 
or the opportunity to follow any one of the roads right to the 
end, and the majority will be left in doubt as to what that end 
really is. Most of us have to be content with following first 
one and then another a little way, and we do quarrel so dreadfully 
about which is the best one ! IZ really would help us a lot to 
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be sbown that the roads are convergent. ‘ Then, even if we 
could not go the whole way along one or other, we could at 
least plot a diagram of the bits we and our friends had traversed, 
and then take a ruler and produce the lines, and find out that 
in all probability they did meet in one point^ — unless one of 
them turned off suddenly, which is not likely. 

I started this lecture by saying that I would try to indicate 
one or two of the ways in which this modified form of Croce’s 
theory of Beauty might influence the reconstruction of the 
philosophy of Christianity, and to ofter one or two practical 
suggestions. Let me end by attempting to fulfil these promises. 
The first topic is implicit in all that we have been saying. If it 
be true that our first contact with Reality is in its essence 
esthetic ; if it be true that it is only on the basis of sesj^hetic 
expression that we can rear our edifice of thought, and that 
our practical activities are dependent on these and interact 
with them ; and if it be further true that our intuition is an 
intuition of relation, and the Reality really is reciprocal personal 
relation, or Love ; then the religion of the God of Love must 
take account of these things. If Love is true to itself, it seems 
likely that it must eternally be creative, and that its creation 
must be always full of beauty, because it expresses Love’s 
knowledge of itself as the ultimate Reality, and as personal. 
Personal Love can only create reciprocal relationships, if it is 
to be satisfied, and such relationships must be free. Therefore 
it must limit itself, to give this freedom. The creation is beautiful, 
but it is only beautiful — is only a one-sided relation — as the 
necessary preliminary to becoming Love, which is a two-sided 
relation, in which Beauty is completed in something yet more 
perfect. 

These thoughts must be included in our conception of God 
and of His Activity. They must equally be included in our 
conception of man, who also loves, who also creates, who is so 
identical in his personality with God that he is potentially 
capable of entering into the perfect union with Him, losing all 
but his self-identity in that completed bond of Love. Moreover, 
we must admit that a life devoted to the understanding of beauty 
may lead to God as surely as a life devoted to the understanding 
of truth or even of goodness. For the search for understanding 
of beauty needs as utter sincerity as the others, as strenuous a 
discipline, as fastidious a rejection of the unworthy. Even 
as you cannot define one or other of these three without finding 
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yourself involved in terms of another of thern, so you cannot 
practise one without practising another. Croce points out 
that the theoretic and the practical activities are not in fact 
separable. 

Now for a brief word of practical suggestion — which cannot 
be separated from the theoretical. The importance of educating 
the sense of the beautiful becomes even more obvious than 
before. Men mmt learn to understand the beauty that is all 
around them. Because most of us are not artists we must 
make use of the eyes of those who have had more of the aesthetic 
intuition than we have, and who have given permanence to their 
intuition through technique. It is fundamental to Croce’s 
view that when we look at a picture, listen to a symphony, 
read a book or poem, we are really re-creating for ourselves the 
artist’s intuition. He has made it easy for us to do this because 
he has eliminated, selected, emphasized, in order to give his 
intuition full play, free from distracting complexities that 
bewilder the untrained mind. We must, therefore, teach men 
to see beauty first, and then try to make them understand what 
beauty is, and why we find a thing beautiful because it has 
a meaning to us. An attitude of contempt for the beautiful is 
as irreligious as one of contempt for the good or the true. 

The Beautiful should play a large part in our religious teaching. 
If ^ Croce is right in saying that ugliness is failure to express an 
intuition, what a torrent of ugliness must flow from our pulpits ! 
But one could forgive mere failure to express, perhaps, if there 
was an attempt to express anything at all there in the way of 
teaching about the nexus between beauty and truth and goodness, 
and the Love in which they are made one. I firmly believe 
we shall never get the average man who has a real but undeveloped 
aesthetic and logical and moral faculty, and who cannot go very 
far along the one or other road for lack of power or opportunity, 
to understand much about the Christian idea of God without 
some teaching about beauty and truth as well as goodness. 
At present he does get so deadly sick of being told to be good. 
But if he learns something about God as the Supreme Artist, 
and why it is sensible to call Him so ; if he begins to understand 
that, just as you follow the intuition of an artist in his pictures, 
so you can follow the intuition of God — His Imowledge of Eeality 
as Love, in His creation ; then he is likely to take a good deal 
more interest in religion in general, and in the teaching of 
Christianity in particular. Specially will he realize that as the 
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lover is always first an artist, so the Perfect Lover must be first 
the Perfect Artist. But you must practise what you preach 1 
If the views I have been putting forward are right in any degree, 
it follows that real ugliness must be fought as fiercely as real sin 
— ^the sin for which it is in so large a measure responsible. For 
ugliness becomes the failure to realize what- Godhead and man- 
hood mean ; it is rooted and grounded in the failure to possess 
and to present a clear intuition of Eeality ; just as sin is, in its 
own more directly practical manner. 

Discu-ssion. 

Dr. ScHOFiELi) said he congratulated the Institute, the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, on the rare pleasure of having 
heard a truly philosophic paper ; one, moreover, that has treated 
a fascinating subject with great discrimination and delicacy of 
touch. The lecturer clearly felt that his subject was somewhat 
under a cloud, and to my mind the whole of philosophy shares this 
position. The aftermath of a great war was hardly a favourable 
atmosphere for this study, and Mr. McDowall is to be congratulated 
on the detachment of mind that could give us such a paper at 
such a trying* time. 

He rightly points out on page 219 that the rejection of the 
idea of God is open to objection. Surely it is much more than this. 
Any system of Etliics or iBsthetics without God is essentially un- 
sound ; is absolutely equivalent to building a house without windows 
— ^there is no light in it. 

On page 220, where it is stated that pure intuition is not an 
intellectual process ’’ I must point out that pure intuition is a faculty 
of the unconscious mind, and that though the process may not 
be called intellectual, it certainly is mental. 

Might not, on page 222, the expression ” and technical embodi- 
ments’’ be termed more simply the ‘‘mental and material expressions”? 

Does not the closing of page 223 and beginning of page 224 express 
beautifully “ St. Paurs thought on Mars’ Hill,” “ if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him ” ? 

Lower down we read, “ We receive : we cannot give ” ; but we 
do give, if we Imow the Giver, and the sacrifice of praise is our gift. 

The argument in the middle of page 225 strikes me at least as 
dubious. It seems an attempt -with our logical two-foot rule to 
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measure tiie Infinite— a process wMcli in Divine tMngs constantly 
fails us, or lands us in error- 

On the other hand, the sentence on page 226, '' to grant to others 
freedom, is to limit your o•wn,’^ seems a profound truth. 

On page 228 we get the Good, the True and the Beautiful, which 
is surely Love, and therefore God. I have often pointed out that 
while to see man we are equipped with two eyes, to see God we have 
three — ^the eye of the conscience or moral sense which sees the Good ; 
the mind or intellect which sees the True ; and the heart or .^^sthetic 
sense which sees the Beautiful. , 

There is no doubt that the narrative shows that the devil in Eden 
destroyed this triple vision : for men’s condition became such 
that, “There was no fear of God before their eyes.” The Good 
vanished. The wisdom of God was foolishness unto them. 
The True was denied, and they saw no beauty that they should 
desire Him. The Esthetic disappeared. 

If not straying too far from the paper, I should like to say that 
I regard Christianity as an operation for cataract, as indeed, it is 
said by Christ to be “ the recovery of sight to the blind,” and by 
St. Paul “ to open the eyes of the blind.” When the triple spiritual 
vision of the three abstract senses is restored by Christ, the man 
“ walks in the fear of the Lord all the day long he sees the Good ; 
he*cries, 0 the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ’’—thus seeing the True ; and “ He is the chiefest 
among ten thousand and the altogether lovely,” thus once more 
perceiving the Beautiful— -the ^Esthetic. 

By Eeaiity on page 229, 1 take it the author means God. 

The foot of page 230 must be read cum gram salts, 

Man as man, blinded by sin, can only fulfil what is there said 
through the new birth, and the “ must he born again ” is an essential 
postulate to a true vision of the Beautiful. To see this is of the first 
importance. 

On page 231, in the middle, while agreeing on the value of Beauty,, 
we must be very careful not to worship the Beautiful as such. The 
object of our worship is not “ the holiness of Beauty,” but the Lord 
is to be worshipped in “ the beauty of holiness,’^ which is a very 
difierent thing ; and it is well to mark that the beauty of the worship' 
does not consist in its accessories, but in its holiness. There is no 
doubt the lecturer is right when Se tells us that God teaches beauty 
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aiKi trut'lu as well as goodness ; the Grood, True, and Beautiful can, 
do no If^ss I The last page , seems to .me to ta.k.e us rather to the 
jesthetic services of Dr, .Percy Dearmer, than to enforce the wonder- 
ful meaning of the phrase I have quoted of '' the beauty of holi- 
ness ” surely a far higher concept of the ^Esthetic ! Once more 
.1 should like to thank the learned author for his most inspiring 
paper. 

Lieut'.-(..V)lonel Mackini-ay said : — I wish to associate myself 
with, tlu* Cliairman in his admiration of the beauty of the diction 
of tliis paper. There are many things to discuss in it. I have 
only space to mention a few. 

(1) 1 combat the statement (jmge 219) that the reconstruction of 
the philosopliy of Christianity is already well under iveigh. I read 
that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day and for*ever 
(Heb. xiii, 8). In this world of change He changes.not, and He keeps 
His own, who are -warned against the perilous teachings which are 
corning (2 Tim. iii, I), 

(2) Our author firmly believes (page 231) that the average man 
■^von’t understand much about the Christian idea of God without 
some teacliing about Beauty and Truth. But, according to Scripture, 
God has chosen the foolish things of the world that He might put to 
shame the things that are strong (1 Cor. i, 27). 

(3) Our author makes much of Beauty. Now Beauty is good, 
but it is not useful for every purpose. My thoughts go to the 
])arable of Dives and Lazarus, the one clothed in beautiful garments, 
the other full of ugly sores. But the destiny of each depended on 
something quite apart from this Beauty or this ugliness 1 

(4) (Page 227) I consider that art should be trammelled by moral 
considerations, and that it is not desirable to see low or degrading 
things in order simply to understand (2 Cor. vi, 17). The Ancient 
Greeks excelled in Art, but their moral condition was ver/ low, and 
the pure Gospel was needed by them quite as much as by barbarians. 

(5) One cannot help comparing the drift of this paper with the 
address of the Christian philosopher St. Paul to the heathen at Athens. 

To-day we have Beauty extolled, man’s wisdom made much of, 
things likely and unlikely dwelt upon (page 230) and personal opinion 
advanced (page 231), God’s revelation of Jesus Christ ignored, and 
the climax reached on the last page in the statement that ugliness 
must be fought as fiercely as sin P 
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St. Pan! dwelt on the ignorance of cultivated* men in spiritual 
matters ; naaking little of the products of art and of man’s device^ 
he urged the need for repentance, he spoke of coming judgment for 
sin, and he dwelt on the fact of the Eesurrection. 

Which is the soundest position to take ? 

Our lecturer deserves our thanks for his investigations, chiefly, 
I think, for the warnings which he gives us against that philosophy 
on which his paper is based, which (page 219) rejects the idea of God. 

The Rev. J. J. B. Coles, M.A., said : What is the value of the 
teaching of this modern philosoplier to a well -instructed Christian 
^to whom Christ is wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and 
redemption ” ? 

‘‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” and 
to be complete in Him both here and hereafter is to be in a glorious 
position of privilege which no human philosophy can in any way 
add to or transcend. 

Let us test the supposed value of the teaching of creative evolution , 
In Gen. i we have God’s progressive and evolutionary creative 
action set forth. 

In Gen. ii— God’s special creative and direct action in connection 
with Love and Beauty. 

Rive hundred years before Christ, Heraclitus of Ephesus 
recognized this evolutionary method and saw that ''All was in 
motion” {Trapra pei), 

A thousand years before Christ, in a wise and scholarly Comment 
tary on the Pentateuch, we read, “ If these things (in Nature) are 
beautiful, how much more beautiful must the Author of all Beauty be? ” 
Bergson and Croce, in their creative evolutionary and sesthetic 
teachings, have not sufficient knowledge of God or of Christ to be 
of any use in such times as the present. 

No reconstruction of the philosophy of Christianity which in any 
way attempts to minimize the glory of the Person of Christ and His 
propitiatory sacrifice can possibly have any attraction for one who 
knows that in the Person and work of the Son of God all the deepest 
problems relating to God, Man and the Universe have their only 
true solution. 

At the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford the Bean of St. Paul’s 
asked the question, whether simse the Great War and all its 
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horrors we can ourselves so much as formerly on our moral 
and mstlxetic progress. 

Possibly the “ Lord of Love of the TheosopMsts takes a still 
more gloomy vioxv of the near prospect of his being received on earth, 
now that the storm raised by the .Four .Winds of Heaven ” is : still 
raging — and so he must be content -with the role of an Angel of Light, 
and postpone yet awhile any further attempt to pose as an Angel 
of Love. 

God is ^Spirit, and God is Light, and God is Love — these are essential 
and absolute attributes of the Holy Trinity. 

m 

Mr. W. B. Leslie said : — The term expression is fundame.ntal 
to Croce’s theory, but it is not adequately defined. In ordinary 
usage it implies an agent, a medium or vehicle, and a perci;gient. 
Mr. McDowall speaks of the mind as an agent expressing something 
to the self. The psychological unreality of this distinction is 
emphasized when we are told that the act of expression and the 
thing expressed are identical. Is not Croce’s ^' expression ” simply 
the vivid image produced by the contemplation of a simple object, or 
the prolonged concentration of the attention upon the details of a 
more complicated object. An artist can portray a face upon which 
he gazes long in the same way that a boy scout can describe the 
contents of a shop window which he has studied. " Internal 
meditation ” does not affect the process. * 

Beauty is said to be the act of expression {= awareness) of an 
object. Ugliness being indistinct expression (= awareness). It 
follows that all clear perceptions are beautiful, even if the object or 
idea contemplated be 'srile. Does this not divorce Beauty and 
Goodness? To escape from the dfficulty by defining reality as 
personal relation, or love, is to explain evil by ignoring it. 

At the bottom of page 223 we have several allusions to beautiful 
things or persons. Is not this inconsistent ? If beauty is a purely 
peisonal subjective act, how can external creation be beautiful ? 
Even if the universe is " a relation that is not reciprocal ” we cannot 
intuit it as such. 

On page 224 tbe loved object gives us of his or her beauty, " for the 
gift cannot be withheld.” In the same way we cannot withhold 
the gift of our beauty, whether it is accepted or not. Does a mother 
give her babe nothing beyond its simple physical requirements ? 

Our conception of the relations eternally subsisting between the 
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Persons of tiie Trinity is so imperfect that it is rash, to assert that 
their mutual internal relation of love is selfishness raised to its 
highest power. Yet it is on this assumption that the proposition 
^;Love is necessarily externally creative/’ which is vital to Mr. 
McDo wall’s thesis, is based. 

Remarks communicated by Mr. W. Hoste (Hon. Sec. to the Council 
of the Victoria Institute) : — Plato, somewhere in the Flmdrus^ 
foretells for those who on earth have philosophized much on the 
Beautiful, a rebate of seven thousand years of a sort of purgatorial 
existence, out of the ten thousand to be endured by more ordinary 
folk, before they get their wings. I suppose as the result of this 
paper there is a prospect of an earlier sprouting of wings for any 
present to-day, who may nourish platonic ideals. Such will be 
grateful, but I am afraid the majority, though recognizing the 
literary charm of the paper, will be disposed rather to be critical. 

On page 221 Evolution ” is surely a singularly unfortunate illustra- 
tion of a ‘‘pure concept defined on page 220 as something “ universal 
and expressive, belonging to all individuals ; concrete, and therefore 
real.” Evolution is certainly a “ comfortable word,” as the late 
Lord Salisbury remarked on a famous occasion, but means half-a- 
dozen diSerent things, according to the school discussing it, and is 
even denied altogether as a true concept by not a few. I should 
have thought the solid “ chair ” on which the Evolutionist discusses 
bis theory, the more “ concrete ” of the two. 

The reader of the paper makes Beauty one of the, I will not say 
rival, but alternative routes, which lead to God. It and Goodness 
and Truth will all meet some day in a point. But is “ beauty 
really “ beauty ” if it has never met with goodness and truth ? Can 
it stand alone ? Can you divorce it from “ moral considerations ”1 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” is not bad philosophy. The 
Phrynes, the Cieopatras, the Salomes of ancient and modern times 
to whom the accident of physical beauty is not denied, leave “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time,” but do such lead to God ? On page 
the lecturer “ would exclude no technical mode of external ex- 
pression.” The “ ballet ” to him is a means of grace. The 
of modern “ revue ” would not go as far as that ; though 
they would all agree with him on page 227 that “ art ought not to be 
trammelled by moral considerations,” le., that the censor is a 
nuisance. 
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Ou the other hand, our Lord Himself, whose “face,” we read, was 
“ more marred than any man’s,” and of whom the prophet wrote, 
“ There is no beauty that we should desire Him,” is disqualified by 
the showing of an exaggerated cult of the external from being what 
we believe and know He is, the True Way to God. 

One more point in closing. On page 225 it is asserted that if God is 
to find an adequate object for His love, He must eternally be Creative, 
otherwise His love could only be selfishness raised to its highest 
power. This strikes one as very hazardous. It makes God as 
dependent on His creation for unselfishness as it is on Him for 
consistence. Matter must then be eternal, otherwise there would 
have been an eternity of selfish love in the being of God. This 
challenges His Self-sufficiency and contradicts both Holy Scripture 
and Christian philosophy. Were Creation a necessity to the hene 
esse of God, how could it be “ a free act of His wisdom and Almighty 
power,'* and where do find a hint in the Scripture that it 'was 
anytliing else ? Such passages as Prov. viii speak of a time 
in a past Eternity when Wisdom personified was possessed by God, 
in the beginning, before His works of old. Not even a finite being 
can find an adequate object short of the infinite. This is agreeable 
to the famous dictum of Augustine. And Prof. Orr asks pertinently 
in his Side Lights on Christian Doctrine, page 46, “ Is it not true of 
every one of us . . . that our souls can only find their complete 

rest ill the Infinite God, in an Infinite love ? . . . . How^, then, 

is God, the Infinite One, Himself to find an object for His Fatherly 
love, commensurate with His infinitude, in our finite souls ? 
Creation could never be the sufficient object of His love. That the 
Eternal Son in the bosom of the Father alone could be. 

The Eev. H. J. R. Marston, M.A., writes I am grateful for 
my first introduction to Croce, who till to-day has been for me but 
a name. I admire the range and acuteness of his thinking, and 
feel, with the lecturer, that one who goes so far, might well go 
further on the road to God. At the same time, we need not limit, 
our appreciation of his thought because he stops too soon, and 
we can follow the lead given in the lecture with advantage and with - 
out fear of doing violence to the starting point itself. 

The definition of Beauty as aesthetic expression—which means, I 
perception put into form — ^is perhaps inadequate, for when a. 
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realist in painting depicts a diingheap, or a realist ir^ poetry describes 
a leper, the resultant is not beautiftd. 

Again, I should wish to have spoken at some length, had time 
allowed, on the fallacy so popular with certain fanatics of the brush 
and the pen, that ars 'propter artem, art for art’s sake, is a kind of 
eleventh commandment not to be disputed. Now, I am sure that 
it is fallacious. 

Life is a unity, no part of it can elude the grasp of the whole. The 
artist is not free from restraints, any more than is the politician or 
the doctor, or the farmer. 

If the farmer were to say, “A dirty ditch is no eyesore to me, I 
shall not clear my ditches,” he would be promptly and properly visited 
with penalties. If a doctor were to say, '' I shall experiment on my 
patients without regard to health, decency or su:ffermg,”hewould be 
properly punished. What holds good of them, holds also of the 
artist. He may not delineate any and every object with impunity 
for art is only a section of life, and may not violate the whole* 

I heartily endorse the lecturer’s denunciation of ugliness, especially 
of ugliness in Church, and would have no ugly tunes nor robes nor 
ornaments used in the houses of God. 

The Eev. J. E. H. Thomson, M.A., D.D., writes : — Although in 
my early student days I devoted myself very much to the study of, 
.dilsthetics on its theoretic side, my studies in more recent years have 
rendered it impossible for me to keep abreast with recent philosophy 
on that subject, consequently I am ignorant of the theories of Croce. 
As I understand the views of the Italian philosopher as expounded 
by Mr. McDowall, I in the main agree with them. The iEsthetic 
Impulse purified and sublimated becomes Love, and love of the highest, 
of God. In short, the sense of Beauty is ultimately the intuition of 
God ; and Art is the expression of this in the terms of emotion. 
The history of art confirms this. The earliest poetry was embodied 
in hymns to Deity, the earliest music, in the rhythmic tones in which 
they were chanted ; the earliest sculpture exercised itself in carving 
statues of the gods to be worshipped, the earliest architecture erected 
buildings in which these statues were enshrined, the earliest paintings 
adorned the courts of these temples. While all this is so, there is an 
antinomy which Mr. McDowall has not faced. 

The evidence of history appears to prove indubitably that the 
more worship was improved eesthetic^y the less earnest and spiritual 
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it' became. When our Lord preached and the Apo>stles followed 
Him there was no sesthetic adornments either in the discourses or in 
the accompaniments of them. Paul desired not to preach the 
Gospel with the wisdom of words, and certainly the private houses in 
which the believers assembled in those days had no special ornamenta- 
tion. Yet it was then that devotion was deepest and zeal loftiest. 
As the Church prospered and the discourses became rhetorical and 
the meeting places of the Saints became architecturally decorated, 
real devotion declined. When the Empire became Christian as the 
outward adornments of worship became more conspicuous the 
decay of real devotion became more obvious. Indeed, so m.uch so 
was this the case that in reaction monasticism arose, which has the 
aspect, at all events, of a worship of ugliness. To live in hovels, to 
dress in skins or rags, to remain unwashed, became the evidences of 
superior sanctity. This process went on ; external worship became 
splendid, the monks living in monasteries became luxurious ; then 
arose the preaching friars who discarded all outward adornments. 
The Friars followed the monks in making splendid churches and 
monasteries. At the revival of letters there was a revival of 
aesthetics and a degradation of piety, indeed of simple morality. 
The reaction came in the Reformation. To a certain extent, indeed, 
the reaction against the predominance of the sesthetic in worship 
caused the counter-reformation under Ignatius Loyola. 

While heathen religions might consecrate immorality and murder, 
the religion of Jesus, like Judaism from which it sprang, regards 
sexual purity and righteousness as sine quihus non in its followers. 
Though one would not wish to press this unduly, artists have had in 
all ages a reputation of being somewhat free in regard to morality. 
At the same time we cannot believe that the unsavory reputation of 
the Quartier Latin is whoUy undeserved. The autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini reveals his attitude, and that of the whole artistic 
world of his day, to ordinary morality. In regard to poetry, Burns 
and Byron occur to one at once. But taking individuals in this way 
may be regarded as scarcely fair. There is another way of looking 
at the matter. In his Logic, John Stuart Mili, as one of his '' Canons 
of Method,” mentions that of “ Concomitant Variations ” ; when 
two phenomena vary in the same way we can deduce that they 
are causally connected. Do we find, then, that the study of Beauty 
in a community or in an age coincides with a deepened spirituality, 
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a higher sense of honesty and purity ? Is it not the case that it is 
precisely the reverse ? Take Athens under the hegemony of 
Pericles ; the prevalence of nameless vice, and general venality is 
notorious. Take Borne, under the “ Twelve Csesars ’V; are not things 
even worse ? There was the same nameless vice, the same venality, 
with the addition of organized murder in the proscriptions. Papal 
Borne of the time of the Benaissance is no better. Yet in all these 
periods art flourished in a way far surpassing anything in the ages 
preceding or succeeding these periods. Do not these facts suggest 
a limitation of our hopes from ^}he teaching of Beauty? While 
in complete sympathy with the views of the Bev. Mr. McDowall, I 
wish he had recognized and resolved this antinomy. 

Prbf. H. Langhoene Oechaed, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Author for an interesting and very thoughtful paper, said that it 
contained much with which they found themselves in agreement. 
The facts that the greatest of realities is Grod; that God is Love — 
Infinite Love ; that Truth, Goodness, Beauty, are aspects of Him, 
and approaches whereby we may draw nigh ; that, Love fulfilling in 
personal relationship reciprocal and responsive, the bounden obliga- 
tion and high privilege of our duty to God bid us respond earnestly 
to the Love which for our salvation withheld not His own Son ; these 
facts command our belief as fundamental to Christian philosophy. 

But our agreement does not extent to Croce’s curiously unsatis- 
factory definition of Beauty as the expression by and to self of the 
intuition which is our first contact with reality. What does he 
mean by Beality ” ? On page 222 of the paper we are told that the 
only reality is living spirit. Is not matter a real thing ? Are not 
deformity, disease, pain, death, as well as their opposites, real ? 
Is not ugliness real, and diflerent from an imperfect expression of 
the aesthetic intuition ? If Beality ” is in Croce’s view a synonym 
for living Spirit, why does he exclude from his philosophy the idea 
of God, who is Spirit, Light, Love and is the great Beality, as is 
beautifully insisted on in the paper we have been hearing. 

The learned author of the paper has, in my judgment, immensely 
improved upon Croce’s system ; has indeed improved it almost out of 
recognition. Yet a good definition of Beauty is lacking. 

Premising that harmony is helpful co-operation of parts of a 
whole unto the good of each part 5nd of the whole, I would define 
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Beauty as the eiffect or expression of harmony. And the perception 
of the beautiful as perception of harmony expressed between two 
responsive or communing harmonies — ^the one in the beautiful 
object, the other in the mind of the personal percipient. 

Author’s Reply. 

To answer the foregoing discussion in detail would involve writing 
a paper far longer than the original one, I fear. Some of the criti- 
cisms show an imperfect apprehension of Croce’s meaning, due doubt- 
less to the inadequacy of my brief summary — e.g., intuition is an 
activity of spirit : so is intellection ; yet pure intuition is not an 
intellectual process, but the basis upon which the intellect works 
(page 232). Beauty is not a purely subjective act, but dema^ids a 
Reality which is intuited (page 236). Intuition is not the same as 
perception, since intuition is awareness of Reality, perception 
awareness of appearance (page 236). No idealist would say that 
matter was real^ in the philosophical sense of the word, though doubt- 
less it does denote the existence of an underlying Reality. But 
itself is probably purely derivative, being dependent on mind for 
its very existence (page 241) — the objection to “ evolution ” being 
cited as a pure concept is due to confusion between evolution and 
theories of evolution (page 237) — and so on. 

But I take it that the chief objections lie in other regions — those 
of religion and morals. In this regard I should like to point out 
that to say that “ the reconstruction of the philosophy of Christianity 
is well under way ” is very different from saying that the recon- 
struction of Christianity is well under weigh” — a thing which I 
did not, and could not, say (page 234). 

The really fundamental point is whether art should be trammelled 
by moral considerations or no ; and in regard to this I find ^ very real 
misunderstanding of the view I have tried to put forward, as is 
shown by the references to “revue,” and other things. It must be 
remembered that morality and religion are very different things. 
No doubt the categorical imperative of Ethics ultimately belongs 
to the realm of religion, but the content of a given ethical code 
is determined largely by circumstances of time and place. It is 
the imposition of such a code upon the activities of art to which I 
raise objection. An artist may^have a vision and do work which 
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te knows is gooi, and yet the code of iiis time aitd place may insist 
that it is evil. It is this condemnation which raises the feeling 
rebellions protest in the artist, and it is for the removal of this 
constraint for which I plead. No one would condemn the representa- 
tions of a pornographic mind more unsparingly than myself; but 
in my paper I spoke quite clearly of an art that was true to itself 
and to its vision of Eeality. If an artist can say that what he 
represents is true and good, we have no right to condemn his work ; 
setting our vision above his ; judging, and refusing to be judged 
ourselves. 

The omission of much that could have been said, and the inclusion 
of much that could have been said difierently, was due to the scope 
of the paper. One started from a philosophical standpoint, and 
moved towards a theistic one. Fundamentally this last is Christian, 
I believe ; but had one reversed the line of argument its form might 
have been very difierent, though it would have led, I am hrmly 
convinced, to the same conclusion. I trust these notes may remove 
some misconceptions : in excuse of their hurried nature I can only 
plead a press of work. May I, in conclusion, thank you for a very 
patient hearing and for your kind words about my paper ? 


The 622nb ORDINARY GENEEAL MEETING, 


HELD IN*COiaiITTEE ROOM B, CaENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, ON MONDAY, JUNE 14th, 1920, 

AT 4.30 P.M. 

A. T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., m the Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read, confirmed and signed, 
and the Hok. Secretary announced the following elections : — ■ 

Member: James Steel, Esq. 

Life Associate : The Eev, Dr. E. D. Lucas, Principal of Forman 
Christian College, Lahore. , 

Associate: Mrs. Frederick Henle. 

The Hoy. S.egretary read a letter from Lady Halsbury apologizing 
for the inability of Lord Halsbury to take the Chair as promised owing to 
illness. ^ 

In the regretted absence of Lord Halsbury through illness, Dr. Schofield 
took the chair, and introduced the Very Rev. Dean of St. Paul’s. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE, By the Very Eev. W. R. 

Inge, D.D., Dean of St. PaiiFs. 

rilllE Germans said that the late war was a trial of strength 
JL between Discipline and Liberalism. Tbis is perhaps the 
truest statement of the issxxe that has yet been made. Oiir 
opponents prided themselves on having evolved, for the first 
time in history, a scientific State — a polity in which all the forces 
of the commxinity are or can be mobilized for a common end, 
so that there is no xYaste, no confusion, no hesitation, and no 
division. The management was in the hands of experts, w^ho 
can act ivithout talking. They are not obliged to persuade 
anybody ; they demand and receive implicit obedience. Under 
such a system the w’-hole nation submits for the most part 
willingly to an invisible drill-sergeant. There is no right of 
private judgment ; right and wrong have lost their usual 
meanings. Eight for the individual means doing what he is 
told ; for the State it is the interest of the political aggregate. 
We do not need to be convinced of the terrible efiiciency of a 
nation so organized ; w^e know it to oux cost. It is less obvious, 
though probably true, that such a polity can only be developed 
as a military empire, in which the efiective force is not in the 
hands of a mass of voters, nof of class-organizations such as 
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trade of the army and its clxiefe. Further, it is 

amikely that nation will long submit to military rule unless 
the people induced to believe that they are threatened 

by other and unless the army is periodically used for 

conquest anq. plnnder. Thus tbe whole system hangs together, 
and the cJnef <3anger which menaces it lies in the probability 
of provoJang powerful coalition. We, on the contrary, 
represent th^^ democratic principle in its strength and weakness. 
Our orgamzatio32 is loose and slovenly ; we can only mobilize our 
resources slo-vtrij g^nd at enormous cost ; our policy is vacillating 
and inconsistent, and constantly interfered with by the necessity 
of considering public opinion, and buying off recalcitrant sec- 
tional interests. On the other hand, we are perhaps less likely 
to commit great national crimes ; and our neighbours know that 
they have nothing to fear from us. 

The mom reflect on this tremendous struggle, between the 
ideals of Discipline and Liberty, the more convinced we shall 
be that it is phase of a universal conflict, which in 

myriad shapes pervades all human relations. It is the issue 
at stake bet^y-een Patriotism and Humanitarianism ; between 
Socialism and. S^dicalism ; between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism— the religion of authority and the religion of personal 
inspiyati^ ought not to be surprised that the Vatican was 
backing Gerrngj^^y gp world) ; between faith in average 

human nature and the aristocratic ideal. It is one of the 
fundamental antinomies of life, a part of the Yes and No in 
which, as Jacob Bohme says, all things consist. 

There are some who would state this otherwise. It is, they 
would say, part of the eternal struggle between good and evil, 
between light and darkness, between grace and law, between 
spiritual freedom and bondage. Such is not my position in 
this paper. I 33inst confess, indeed, that in my own mind the 
balance inclines less decidedly on the side of liberty than it 
would have done had I written this paper a few years ago, 

I have not lost my faith in religious liberty, or my honor of 
priestly domination, the worst of all forms of tjuanny. But 
I have been disillusioned by recent developments of democracy 
in England, France, and America. I am no more a pro-German 
than Plato Was a pro-Spartan; but I sympathise with his 
distaste for Athenian democracy as he knew it, and with bis 
dream of a highly organized State in which those should rule 
who have learned to rule, and in which each citizen shall have 
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liis work assigned to Mm. Order is not better than freedom ; 
but anarchy may destroy freedom more effectually than a habit 
of obedience. So perhaps my prejudice in favour of discipline 
in political and social life may counterbalance my prejudice 
in favour of liberty in the world of thought. But I want to 
Speak without prejudice, as one ought to try to do in dealing 
wdtb a great and serious problem. And I know, in spite of wbat 
I have just said, that the difficulty cannot be solved by leaving 
thought free and subjecting all the outward life to authority. 
For all discipline requires some kind of intellectual and moral 
sanction ; and no repressive government has been able to enforce 
itself without curtailing free thought and free speech. In 
Germany a pastor who ventured to say that God is not the 
special God of the German nation W’as likely to be deprived 
of his cure of souls. 

The case for Discipline and Authority against Liberty rests 
partly on the continuity and value of racial experience, and 
partly on the natural inequality of human beings. There is 
a strong presumption that any custom, whether of acting or 
thinking, which has survived for a long period, meets some 
actual human need, and tends to promote the survival or the 
happiness of the species. The gains of knowledge and experience 
which have lifted human societies out of savagery are mainly 
empirical, sometimes almost accidental ; and they are precarious. 
They may be and sometimes are lost. Hence arises the necessity 
of placing them under the protection of consecrated authority, 
wMch it is impious to defy or even to criticize. Almost all 
barbarous societies are held together in this way. The whole 
system of tahu has no other foundation. Some of its pro- 
hibitions are or once have been useful, the majority palpably 
absurd. There is no possibility of separating the wheat 
from the chaff, because criticism is strictly forbidden. The 
more we know of primitive societies, the more astonisLed we 
shall be at the mass of vexatious and ridiculous rules wMch a 
savage has to obey. If an inventive barbarian makes the door 
of Ms hut a little wider than is customary, be does so at his 
peril. More tMngs are verboten to the savage than to the 
Prussian. And yet a strong case may be made out for keeping 
society under this kind of discipline. The most stable and 
indestructible polities have been held in chains by tradition. 
And those nations which have shown unusual intellectual courage 
and readiness to try new experiments of all kinds, such as the 
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City States of ancient Greece and mediaeval Italy, have kad a 
short life and a merry one. A thouglitful writer, H. R. Marshall, 
argues that Reason, the experimental, innovating spirit, is the 
social form of the tendency to variation, instinct, the con- 
servative, disciplined spirit, of the tendency to persistence. 
Most variations fail to establish themselves, and therefore it is 
safer to follow instinct. Common practice and normal beliefs,” 
he says, are closely related to instinctive capacities, and to 
some extent represent the effective experience of the race. 
If, then, we displace them, we should use the greatest care not 
to displace their resultants in the life of action.” History seems 
to show— and this is to me a very interesting fact — that the 
evil consequences of rash liberty are exhibited neither in the 
routine of ordinary life, which has become so deeply rooted in 
habit as to be almost a matter of instinct, and is therefore to 
a large extent immune to the innovating temper, nor in the highest 
spiritual life, which is so recent and insecure an acquisition that 
its tender growth is stifled by repression and requires freedom 
for its development, but in the intermediate field of morality, 
where the protection of consecrated custom seems to be almost 
necessary. The moral consciousness has not had a long enough ^ 
racial history to act automatically ; it has to struggle against 
various impulses and instincts which are older than itself. It 
is based largely on racial experience of comparatively recent date, 
and the independent judgment of the individual can by no 
means always be trusted to coincide with the stored experience 
of society at large. Therefore adventurous, free-thinking 
societies, which have rejected the trammels of authority, 
generally come to grief because their intellectual development 
far outstrips their moral practice. The Romans knew that 
they were intellectually inferior to the Greeks ; but they also 
perceived that the Greeks were too clever by half” even for 
their own interests, and they despised them for their untrust- 
worthiness and moral levity. Qtlite rightly they recognized 
the greater survival-value of their own reverence for custom : 
Moribus antiquis stai res Romana virisque. 

Even more startling than the obliquities of Hellenic morality 
are the viciousness and criminality of the Italian republics 
of the Renaissance, during the period of their most brilliant 
achievements in art and literature. The same tendency to 
moral shipwreck is sometimes seen in the boldest and freest 
individual characters; though^ many courageous navigators 
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in strange seas of thoiiglit instinctively feel the danger of nialdiig 
experiments in conduct, and choose deliberately to live quite 
conventionally on this side. This is especially the case in our 
own country, where the fear of logic is almost instinctive. Some 
of our most emancipated free-thinkers have been, to their own 
great advantage, almost philistines in their acceptance of 
traditional ideas in morality. Experience certainly seems to 
indicate that in morals authority is indispensable. The in- 
dividual is not only an incompetent judge in some matters of 
right and wrong, but his judgment is likely to be warped by 
his temperament precisely in*those questions where he is in 
most need of sound guidance. Now it is obvious that authority 
is much more efiicacious in overcoming temptation when it is 
regarded as absolute. This is why religion has so much^ more 
potent an influence upon conduct than mere ethics. For religious 
authority is always a guidance which is conceived of as external 
to ourselves, and infallible. To accept authority means to submit 
voluntarily and without question to the dictation of a will or 
wisdom which is not our own. It is necessary to insist on this, 
because some writers, like Mr. Balfour, have lumped together 
all non-rat ional processes by which men come to assent to 
propositions, and have called them authority. This would even 
cover the ‘‘ mil to believe ’’ of the experimental pragmatist. 
But the essence of authority as a source of belief and a guide to 
conduct is that it issues absolute commands which must " not 
be questioned, and which are supposed to emanate from some 
power, not ourselves, who has the right to issue them. It is 
the negation of private judgment. Belief in such an absolute 
authority has a great influence upon, external conduct, and there 
is no doubt that the form of moral habits modifies the character 
itself. 

Advocates of strong Discipline may also appeal to the diver- 
sities of human endowments. Men are born unequal. Demo- 
cracy rests on a pure superStition— viz., that a large number of 
admittedly foolish persons, voting together, will somehow evolve 
political wisdom. We may say that it is a belief in the plenary 
inspiration of the odd man. But in reality the majority of 
human beings recognize their incompetence either to govern 
other people or to devise a religion and a philosophy for them* 
selves. So much is this the case that the path to* freedom is 
barred far more by the many who wish to obey than by the few 
who wish to rule. And there are many persons who will develop 
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their capacities, even their freedom, much more fully under a 
system of authority and discipline than if they were left to 
themselves. Three quotations from French writers will serve 
to support me here. ^^Weak minds,” says Janet, ‘^have an 
enormous need of an external affirmation. The answer does 
not matter much to them ; provided it be clear and decisive, 
they are immediately comforted.’" Eenan says : The existence 
of a stable society guaranteeing the existence of a stable psychical 
state, the average individual finds himself personally interested 
in the conservation of traditional beliefs and custonis in his 
surroundings, and innovators b'ecome his personal enemies.” 
Blondel, speaking of the educative force of tradition, says ; 

Tradition brings into distinct consciousness elements which 
befor$ were retained in the depths of faith and practice, rather 
than expressed, placed in their true relations, and reflected on. 
Therefore, this conservative and preservative power is at the 
same time an instructive and initiating power. Even that which 
it discovers, it has the humble feeling of faithfully recovering. 
It has nothing to innovate, because it possesses its God and its 
all ; but it can always teach us something new, because it 
niakes something pass from the implicit that is lived (Vimj)licite 
<oecu) to the explicit that is known.” This last sentence contains 
too bold a claim ; for, as I shall show presently, the tendency of 
tradition is to check experience and gag knowledge. But it 
is perfectly true that Discipline may be a safeguard of freedom. 
Freedom is not an original endowment of human nature. A 
fool cannot be free; and a man who cannot control himself 
cannot be free. Qm sihi servit servo servit ; qui se regit regem 
regiV^ The independence of the ignorant merely liberates him 
from the experience of the past. Examples may be found in 
the downright silliness of many religious sects which have 
sprung up since the Reformation/ and in the recrudescence of 
superstition which marks the emancipation of the half-educated 
in a free country. The experience of the United States shows 
how little democracy has to do with real liberty. In many 
ways the dweller in a small censorious hTew England town is 
more interfered with, if his tastes are at all unusual, than if he 
lived at Petrograd before Lenin. In matters of thought, the 
American is ''free” to be a Christian Scientist, or to believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. In a Catholic country 
these and many other aberrations hardly exist ; thought in 
the Latin countries acknowledges some authority, though not 
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alwajvs tie same authority; and a man is not encouraged to 
make a fool of himself at his own risk/’ as William James, 
that most characteristic American philosopher, would have 

■us 'do. 

Again, the supporters of Discipline often lay stress upon the 
organic unity of mankind. The voice of authority is, they say, 
the voice of the racial seif, or of the national self, or of the Body 
of Christ. I have already indicated a very limited sense in 
which this claim may be admitted. No sensible man will under- 
value the importance of racial experience. But, as I shall 
show presently, when tradition is artificially exempted from 
criticism, and still more when it is employed to promote the 
interests of a corporation, whether secular or religious, it may 
easily become the most formidable of obstacles in the way of 
progress. The metaphor of a social organism is often atused. 
The analogy between society and the human body is not to be 
pressed too closely. The members of a social oiganism have a 
value as individuals ; they have indefeasible rights against the 
organization of which they are parts ; and above all, every 
human being is a member of several social organizations, no 
one of which can claim absolute rights over him. To make any 
one social organism absolute is destructive not only of freedom, 
but of morality, and of the purposes for which moral freedom 
and moral judgment exist. 

We will now consider the case for Freedom. The first and most 
obvious consideration is that repressive Discipline always 
involves a curtailment of that self-determination which is one 
of the highest attributes of humanity. It is, as Lucan says, 
only the shadow of Liberty which we preserve if we resolve to 
will whatever we are ordered to do. Zeus, says Homer, takes 
away half a man’s manhood when he makes him a slave. We 
can illustrate this truth by the effects of domestication upon the 
lower animals. Sir Samuel Baker considered that • the wild- 
boar, in a state of nature, is the bravest and most intelligent 
of all animals. We have turned him into the tame pig, a proverb 
for all the qualities that we despise. It is the same, in various 
degrees, with the other animals which we have tamed. It 
seems to be impossible to preserve any nobility of character in 
a population which has been drilled and disciplined for genera- 
tions. Treat men as machines, and you will turn them into 
evil-minded machines, for man was not meant to be a machine. 
For here also, as in the other Extreme case of unchecked licence 
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to inRovate, it is in the moral sphere that the evil effects of a 
bad system are most manifest. I do not wish to abuse the 
Germans, but as regards humanity and chivalry in war they 
have put back the clock several hundred years. Discipline 
turns the pupil of the Jesuits into a pliant and service- 
able tool for any iniquity which may be prescribed to him in 
the name of obedience, and for “the greater glory of God.” 
The conscience, which was intended to be an inward monitor 
on every question of right and wrong, is forbidden to act. Under 
this treatment it soon atrophies. Whatever progress takes place 
in a severely disciplined society, must come from above— from 
the rulers. But the rulers are generally opposed to all innova- 
tion, when once they think that their machine is in working 
order. They regard society as a mechanism rather than as a 
changing organism ; they look backward rather than forward 
for their inspiration ; they particularly dislike that uncertainty 
about the goal which is part of the free man’s outlook upon life. 
There is a spirit of adventure in the free man, in the Protestant, 
such as finds expression in these fine lines of Browning’s Rabbi 
ben Ezra : — 

“ And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new ; 

Fearless and unperplexed, 

, When I do battle next. 

What weapons to select, what armour to endue.” 

George Meredith even says, “ Spirit raves not for a goal,” as if 
perpetual action were an end in itself. This I do not agree with. 
The- world is a kingdom of ends : all that we do has an object, 
and the object is something which will have its fulfilment. 
But the world is in the making, and we who work in it and try 
to know it are in the making too. The goal is not in sight : 
“ it doth pot yet appear what we shall be.” Therefore, we follow 
the gleam, like travellers in a strange country ; even as Abraham 
set forth at God’s command, not knowing whither he went 
Evolution, for the lover of Freedom, is no mere mechanical 
impacking of what was there all the time. There is a new creation 
always going on. “ Tem/pora mutaniur ; nos et mutamurin ilUs.” 

All such thoughts are unwelcome to the disciplinarian and 
institutionalist. He would instinctively prefer a stable world, 
and a revelation completed in the past. For him the truth was 
implicitly communicated long ago ; the function of history, of 
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mankind’s life in time, is merely to make it explicit, to nnfnrl 
the scroll on which the law of God is written. Hence we see— 
I really think that there is no exception to the rule— that an 
institution, as soon as it has perfected itself and imposed the 
yoke of its discipline on those who are subject to it, begins to 
strangle the idea which it was intended to preserve,*^ and finally 
is immovably chained in fetters of its own forging. It perishes 
at last from sheer immobility and inability to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. If this fate has been even partially escaped 
by Catholicism, the classical example of a religion of authority, 
it is only by virtue of a saving inconsistency derived from the 
Christian element in its origins — an element which values 
inwardness and mysticism, and so keeps the mind open to receive 
the fresh springs ” which flow continually from the living 
God. But we laiow that the relations of mysticism* and 
ecclesiasticism in the Eoman Church have been generally uneasy 
and disturbed. Authority in religion always fears and distrusts 
the inner light, and with good reason, for it proclaims a rival 
authority against the voice of the Church. Both claim infalli- 
bility, though neither can substantiate the claim. Infallibility 
is a category which men cannot use. "V^Tiat guarantee 
can we have that any authority is infallible ? It may speak 
in very dictatorial tones ; but that is no proof of Divine inspira- 
tion. It may buttress itself with the prestige of long tradition, 
but error does not grow more respectable by becoming inveterate. 
It may claim confirmation from signs and wonders ; but there 
is not the slightest reason to connect Divine inspiration vdth 
power to upset the normal processes of nature. When we have 
proved our miracle to our own satisfaction, we find that its 
evidential value is nothing at all. The sons of the Pharisees 
(we are told) cast out devils, and Charles II touched successfully 
for the king’s evil ; but we should not specially value the opinion 
of the former upon the grace of humility nor that of the latter 
upon the grace of chastity. Absolute authority is impossible, 
because it assumes not only absolute wisdom and goodness in 
Him who imparts the revelation, but a corresponding absolute- 
ness in the wisdom and goodness of him who receives it ; other- 
wise how can the recipient discern the voice of God from other 


* Compare the wise words of Kant: All things, even the most sublime, 
grow small under the hands of men, when they turn the ideas of them 
to their own use.” • 
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voices ? When a Churcli claims absolute authority, it is using 
an instrument TV Mch is not what it pretends to be. It is really 
a proclamation of martial law; it gives warning that it will 
punish dissent and forbid criticism. Eeligious persecution 
is martial law in practice. For this reason it is quite futile to 
argue with a man who has accepted the principle of absolute 
authority. The Eoman Church does not even think it worth 
while to discard the most irrational of its fables. It knows 
that a Newman will accept the liquefying blood of St. Januariiis 
and the flpng house of Loreto, as soon as he has made his 
submission.” But we must remember that the authority of 
the inner light is not infallible either. The natural man perceiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God. He cannot loiow them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. To purge the spiritual 
eye is no light task, but the work of a lifetime. The example 
of some of the Gnostics, and of the Brethren of the Free Spirit 
in the Middle Ages, shows how dangerous it is to trust to private 
inspiration. That way madness lies. 

In nothing is the conflict of the two ideals more intense than 
in education. Catholicism will surrender every other channel 
of influence sooner than its hold over the children. Liberalism 
thinks it absolutely immoral to imbue the immature mind with 
indelible prejudices. Contrast the Jesuit seminary with an 
English public school, governed very largely by the boys them- 
selves; or, to give a stronger instance, with such remarkably 
successful experiments as the Ford Junior Kepublic,” for young 
criminals, near Detroit. 

Before the end of this lecture I hope to consider briefly what 
to a Christian must be the conclusion of the whole matter — 
the attitude of Christ towards the conflicting claims of Freedom 
and Discipline. But first I should like to say something of the 
allegiance which the two ideals severally command in our own 
time. 

There can be no greater mistake, in my opinion, than to suppose 
that the trend of our age before the war and in Britain was 
towards socialism. State-socialism is the apotheosis of discipline 
and the negation of freedom. It is the hardest of all hard forms 
of government. It ruthlessly suppresses the inclinations of the 
individual, subordinating him entirely to the interests of the 
State. It regulates every detail of his life— if it ever establishes 
itself it will certainly be obliged to regulate marriage and the 
number of births. It will crush aU revolts, whether of individuals 
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or of classes, by^siroply condemning tbe rebels to exclusion from 
its organization — that is to say, to banishment or starvation. 
It would be a tremendous tyranny, but it might be a magni- 
ficently ordered scientific State. Now this ideal does not appeal 
to our contemporaries for its own sake. To the masses it is 
abhorrent, not only in England, but to a less extent even in 
Germany. It is interesting, and a little surprising to us who 
regard Germany as wholly Prussianized, to read statements 
like the following from Budolf Eucken : Hard and soft periods 
are apt to alternate. To-day softness is undoubtedly pre- 
dominant and tends to give rise to the idea that the weak are 
good and the strong bad, and that it is the duty of the latter to 
give way to the former the moment there is a conflict of interests. 
Thus there is a widespread modern tendency to take sides with 
the child against the parent, with the pupil against the teather, 
and in general with those in subordination against those in 
authority, as if all order and all discipline were a mere demon- 
stration of selfishness and brutality.” This might well have 
been written by an Englishman— we should recognize its truth 
at once if it were said of our own country. That it is possible 
for a very clear-sighted German observer to say it of his country- 
men proves that we have to deal, not with an idiosyncrasy of 
English sentimentalism, but with a tendency which is common 
to the whole of the European world. This ''softness” is, 
quite plainly, the ethical sentiment of the proletariat, which lias 
become articulate as soon as this class succeeded to political 
power. Eucken, who regards the vogue of Nietzsche as a 
violent protest against the flaccidity and colourlessness which 
must pervade social life if this sentimental equalization of the 
unequal should carry the day, goes on to deprecate not less 
strongly what he calls poKticism — ^the undue increase in the pover 
of the State, in consequence of which, he says, "the whole of 
spiritual life tends to fall more and more under the pcv^er of the 
State, and to receive as it were an oflScial stamp.” This is an 
evil to which we are entirely strangers. It has come upon 
Germany not because it is part of the spirit of the age, but as 
a necessary result of bitter national rivalries. If we become a 
socialistic State, it will be because we feel our existence threatened 
by another nation, or by sectional anarchism at home. It 
may be that the spirit of nationalism will end in a victory for 
State-socialism everywhere— such a form of government is the 
logical outcome of fierce and» aggressive patriotism in any 
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country— and of the conditions imposed by it upon its neighbours. 
But it is not the ideal of the masses anywhere, and would only 
be accepted by them after a hard struggle. What we usually 
call socialism is more like individualism run mad. It is anarchic 
and antinomian, sentimental and emotional, a sort of completely 
secdarized and materialized primitive Christianity. For it is strong 
in love of the brethren/' and in discountenancing private 
ambition. ^ It resents all discipline, except that of the trade 
unions, which is submitted to for the same reason which makes the 
German democrat submit to military rule— viz., because he has 
enemies whom he wants to conquer or against whom he wants to 
protect himself. The aspirations of our age in Great Britain 
have been for a fuller and freer life for the individual. Nation- 
alism, is, for the revolution, the real enemy ; and it is the enemy 
because it logically leads to a hierarchical State-socialism, in 
which the individual is sacrificed to the State, the form of 
government which above all he dreads. I will not attempt to 
judge between these rival tendencies. Personally, I would rather 
be governed by a strong bureaucracy— honest, economical and 
efficient — ^than be a prey to the sectional fanaticisms of trade 
uniomsts, syndicalists, and what not. But I believe that an 
omnipotent socialist government would soon throttle all the life 
out of the people, and I should dread inexpressibly the perhaps 
inevitable alliance between the bureaucracy and a priesthood. 

Ppass to the concluding section of my enquiry. What can we 
learn from Christ about the relative merits of Freedom and 
Discipline ? Fundamentally, He was on the side of Freedom. 
Tertullian says truly and forcibly: DowjiYbus %osteT veritciteM 
se, non consuetudinem cognominavit'^ He sets Himself decidedly 
against the tradition of the elders,’’ wherever it comes in 
conflict with humility, charity, and spiritual sincerity. He 
must be held to have maintained the rights of the pure and 
enlightened conscience, not only against the Jewish hierarchy, 
but against all consecrated tradition and priestly casuistry, 
pt least (by anticipation) against that which came to shelter 
itself under His own name. He deliberately placed Himself 
in the prophetic succession, appearing before His contemporaries 
as 'Hhe prophet of Nazareth in Galilee.” He was, therefore, 
in the eyes of the Jews, a lay-teacher, whose credentials were 
personal inspiration. ''The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to speak good tidings,” It 
was the champions of authority iiwho declared war to the knife 
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against Him. They were right from their point of view. His 
teaching was subversive, not of the law, but of legalism. So 
St, Paul saw clearly, and St. Paul understood what the Gospel 
meant. “ Stand fast in the liberty wherevith Christ hath made 
you free,"’ is his exhortation. If the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed,'' says the last and greatest of the inspired 
interpreters of the Divine message. 

But Christian freedom, like all other Christian rights, duties, 
and virtues, contains a paradox, and needs a good deal of analysis. 
CSiristianity is a simple creed, but its simplicity is that kind of 
simplicity which consists in ultimate harmony and perfection, 
and not in poverty of content or shallow obviousness. The 
ancient collect which addresses the Deity as 0 God who art the 
author of peace and lover of concord, in knowledge of whom 
standeth our eternal life, whose service is perfect freedcfin " : 
or in the splendid terseness of the Latin original, borrowed from 
St. Augustine, Dem auctor pads et amaior, quern nosse vivere, 
mi servire regnare est : expresses with more dignity the same 
truth as the modern epigram, The Christian is the Lord's 
servant, the world's master, and his own man.” The way to 
CTxristian freedom is to bring into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” It has in it an element of fear, fear 
of God — an unpopular doctrine which we forget at our peril. 
Modern Europe does forget it. Heine in his mocking vein 
says that the German appropriates the Deity ('* unser GoW ') ; 
the Frenchman patronizes Him le Bon Dieu ” — ^the good- 
natured, easily propitiated God of the French Catholic) ; the 
Italian insults Him (by mixing Him up with the definite article) ; 
the Englishman ignores Him (by. never mentioning Him in 
conversation). The old Puritan ideal of living always under 
'"our great Taskmaster’s eye,” though harshly expressed, is 
Christian. '^Yea, I say unto you, fear Him,” our Lord said. 
And we cannot overstate the rigour of the self-discipline with 
which the CTiristian must purchase his right to be free. Outward 
liberty without inner self-control, self-development vrithout 
self-sacrifice, are ruinous. It is because men do not rule them- 
selves that it is often salutary for them to bear an external 
yoke. An arbitrary government, a tyrannical Church, may in 
some cases be schoolmasters to bring men to Christ, though it 
is a sad pity that such methods should ever be necessary. There 
are many, on the other hand, who never rise in this life from the 
fear of God to the love of G«d. We must not blame them. 
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If they live in obedience, they will have their reward hereafter. 
Tauler says very well, '‘He who serveth God with fear, it is 
good. He who serveth Him with love, it is better. But he 
who in fear can love, serveth Him best of all.” It is only perfect 
love that casteth out fear ; and perfect love is, even for the 
holiest saint, an unrealized ideal. 

Further, though the Founder of our religion was certainly 
no institutionalist, neither was He an individualist. Among 
all the brotherhood worketh one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as He will. We are members 
one of another, bound to bedlr others’ burdens, and to allow 
others to bear ours. Christianity promises to make us free ; 
it never promises to make us independent. That is the funda- 
meij^tal difference between Christianity and Stoicism ; and for 
minds of a strong and self-reliant temper it is a very important 
difference indeed. Christian humility largely consists in willing- 
ness to depend on others, and to receive from them what they 
are able to give. This applies to the intellectual life as much as 
to the social life. Pride isolates a man ; and an isolated man is 
a very small and cramped man, a poor creature. Personality 
only reaches its true nature, that is to say, its true end, by free 
giving and receiving, by wide and deep sympathy. Ultimately, 
we are what we understand and what we love. Ho man can 
really march to heaven alone. Thus, however much we hug 
the idea of freedom, we must not deny our interdependence 
on each other. 

That Christianity is at bottom a religion of freedom is shown 
by the prominent place which it gives to love mA joy. Love 
is essentially free service, rendered willingly and gladly. It is 
to the credit of human nature that a slave may love his master ; 
but in loving him he ceases to be a slave, except externally. 
Augustine’s ama, et fac quod vis ” is one of those Christian 
paradoxes which may be dangerous to non-Christians, but not 
to anyone who understands what Christianity is,' The perfect 
law, the law of liberty, is not tolerant of antinomianism 
Freedom begins with nonpeccare; it is consummated only in 
no7i posse peccare. It is the Apostle of love who says curtly 
“ Sin is lawlessness.” As for joy, which no one before St. Paul 
had erected into a moral virtue, it is the fine flower of the Christian 
life, and its disappearance is the surest token that we have lost 
our way. It was an unmistakable attribute of the Christian 
character, through all the ages of persecution. It was one of the 
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things which attracted Augustine to the Church of Christ* 
And we need not prove by argument that joy is the conscious- 
ness of inner freedom, the consciousness that, as someone has 
lately put it, the universe is friendly/’ Joy and love go hand 
in hand. He who loveth, runneth, flieth and rejoiceth,” as 
Thomas a Kempis says. Joy produces love, and love joy. 

We are thus, as usual when we turn to the New Testament 
in our difficulties, confronted by an apparent paradox which 
turns out to be a real reconciliation of opposites. It solves no 
particular political and social problems ; but it convinces us 
that the rival ideals which we* see struggling for supremacy 
in the world around us are not absolutely opposed to each other, 
each containing an element of truth* We cannot put the two 
ideals on the same level, and we may hope that the old ^his- 
torical forms of disciplinary repression have nearly had their 
day. The ideal of the priest and the drill-sergeant are still 
a danger, and will long be a nuisance, but few suppose that the 
future is theirs. Neither Eome nor Berlin will be the spiritual 
capital of the new world. Still, spiritual freedom must be 
purchased with a great sum”; and we shall not have it 
unless we are worthy of it, which I am afraid we are not at 
present. 


Dr. Schofield (Chairman.) said how very much the Institute was 
indebted to Dr. Inge for such an able and closely-reasoned paper. 
It was full of thought, and thought for the times of extreme value. 
In accordance with custom there would be no discussion, and he 
esteemed himself highly privileged in being allowed to make a 
few remarks on what they had just heard. 

He would offer nothing by way of criticism, which would be 
entirely out of place, and also because he agreed with tlfe paper ; 
and felt that with profound insight the root of the matter had been 
reached. 

All he would venture to do was to underline and emphasize some 
of the beauties of the paper which he would greatly regret if they 
were overlooked by the audience. He could, of course, only point 
out what struck him, and no doubt, each one will have additions to 
make. 

By comparing page 244 we lea A that under real discipline (as in 
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Germany), “right and wrong lose their usual iheaning,’’ and on 
page 245 we find that England, standing for freedom, is less “ likely 
to commit ^eat national crimes ’’ : two remarkable statements, 
clearly pointing out the drift of the two principles when humanly 
carried to their logical conclusion. 

I admire the courage of the Dean (which indeed has never been 
in question) when he voices what so many of us think, but so few 
of us like to utter, that “ we ought not to be surprised that the 
Vatican was backing Germany all over the world.” Some, he adds 
(amongst whom the Dean was pot to be included), who regarded 
the war as part of the eternal struggle between evil and good, darkness 
and light, bondage and spiritual liberty. 

On page 247 the Dean quotes an interesting statement from H. E. 
Marshall to the effect that Eeason represents the tendency to 
variation in evolution, instinct the tendency to persistence. 

A little lower down I am much pleased to see that Dean Inge 
emphasizes a difference which Modernism either fails to discern, or 
denies outright. He speaks of “ the intermediate field of morality ” 
as entirely distinct and below the spiritual life — a, position of great 
value at the present time. 

On page 248 Democracy is unveiled in all its nakedness : the Dean 
declaring it “ rests on a pure superstition— viz., that a large number 
of admittedly foolish persons, voting together, will somehow evolve 
political wisdom.” 

The paper contains more profound truths than I can enumerate. 

I wiU quote one or two. 

“ A fool cannot be free : and a man who cannot control himself 
cannot be free.” 

“ Authority in religion always fears and distrusts the inner light.” 

“ There is not the slightest reason to connect Divine inspiration 
with the power to upset the normal processes of nature, "When we 
have proved the miracle to our own satisfaction, we find that its 
evidential value is nothing at all. The sons of the Pharisees (we 
are told) cast' out devils : and Charles II touched successfully for 
the King’s evil, but we should not specially value the opinion of the 
former upon the grace of humility, nor that of the latter upon the 
grace of chastity.” 

“What we usually call socialism is more like individualism ran 
mad. It is anarchic and antinomian, sentimental and emotional, 
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a sort of con}f)leteiy secularized and materialized primitive 
Christianity.” 

'' The way to Christian freedom is to bring into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

And lastly ; — 

An arbitrary government, a tyrannical Church, may in some 
cases be schoolmasters to bring men to Christ, though it is a sad pity 
that such methods should ever be necessary.” 

But the gem of the paper is in its final remarks on the last page, 
when the Dean reaches the pregnant conclusion that after all 
Discipline and Liberty “ are not absolutely opposed to each other,” 
thus adding one more to the marvellous list of things that even 
two made one in the Cross of Christ. For here we see Jew and Gentile, 
bond and free, rich and poor, as well as mercy and truth, righteous- 
ness and peace, and now discipline and freedom, made one in the 
Great Sacrifice, the sole key to the redemption of mankind, and the 
only solution to the world’s great problems to-day. 

Prof. H. Langhorne Orchard said he was sure they would all 
wish to express their appreciation of an address marked by that 
profound thought, acute analysis, felicitous diction, which had long 
been recognized in the able author. That address will, to a great 
extent, have enlisted cordial assent. Especially valuable are pa?ges 
255-257. 

Bub “ there are spots in the sun ” : and there is lacking clear 
definition of the terms Freedom ” and Discipline,” and of self- 
discipline as distinguished from what is imposed from without. 
The statement, on page 249, that ‘‘ Discipline may be a safeguard of 
freedom ” seems inconsistent with that, on the next page, that 

repressive Discipline ” (and all Discipline is repressive) ‘‘ always 
involves a curtailment of “ that self-determination which Is one of 
the highest attributes of humanity.” 

As a matter of fact, man, in his present condition, is always a 
servant to one of the two principles, or forces, perpetually operating : 
he is }fielding .himself to obey either the Sin force or the force of 
Righteousness. These “ two masters ” are irreconcilable with each 
other. A man cannot be servant (or slave) to both at once, and he 
must serve one. His will is free to make the choice, the service 
of either necessarily involving Freedom from the service of the other. 
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The service of obedience unto Him, Ihvoives Freedom 

from disobedience, Le.^ from sin— <5ause of death and all evil This 
Freedom which is offered in the Gospel is that wherewith the Truth 
makes free, is that wherewith the Son of GOD — Eevealer of the 
Father— makes free : in it is contained man’s highest glory- the 
Freedom of the Service of Love. It cannot be attained without 
Self-discipline — ^the ir'^Kpdreia of Aristotle. “ And we cannot 
overstate the rigour of the self-discipline with which the Christian 
must purchase his right to be free.” 

But man is not an isolated individual : he is a member of a social 
community, his personality is realizable through the personality of 
other men. There must be helpful co-operation for the good of each 
and, all. The fabric of social well-being rests upon three pillars — 
Order (impossible without), Discipline (impossible without), Authority. 
And the right order flows from the Discipline imposed by the 
supreme Authority of GOD. 

Lieut.- Colonel Mackinlay said : — It is my pleasant duty to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Schofield for his able conduct 
of the chair at this our Annual Meeting. 

I gladly support his remarks on the paper we have just heard read. 
When some months ago the Dean of St. Paul’s proposed the title, 
we* all thought it a most excellent one, particularly at the present 
time. We all now agree, 1 1 am sure, that the Annual Address is as 
good as its title. It is packed full of pithy and happy epigrams, 
deduced from history and from keen observation of present-day 
conditions, as it deals with human nature and with the changing 
conditions of efficient government. 

As our Chairman well remarks, it leads up to a grand climax, to 
the teachings of our Lord about Freedom and Discipline. Although 
the Scrij^tures have primarily a spiritual purpose in the salvation of 
individuals, and although, as our Author tells us, the New Testament 
solves no practical political or social problems, nevertheless the Bible 
has been, and is, most useful in human government. As an instance, 

I remember when, a few years ago, a disastrous fire had occurred in 
a coal mine in the North of England, and when all efforts to ex- 
tinguish it and to rescue the miners had failed, it was determined 
to block up one of the shafts and so cut off the supply of air, and thus 
put out the fire in order to save ftirther damage. 
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Cnttiiig ofi the air meant, of course, death to anyone in the mine, 
but it had been concluded by the experts that no one could be any 
longer alive underground. 

The families of the entombed miners would not, however, accept 
this verdict, and a tumultuous crowd assembled to prevent the 
blocking up of the shaft. The few police present were unable to 
restrain the people, and it looked as if a serious riot would take place 
with probable loss of life. 

Just then an open-air preacher happened to be present, and he 
began to speak to the excited crowd; he did not tell them to obey 
the authorities, but he dwelt on the love of God and on the offer of 
salvation through trusting to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Soon the people were eagerly listening to his message, and all, risk 
of a riot was at an end, and the chief constable heartily thanked 
the preacher. Other similar instances of the effect of the proclama- 
tion of Gospel truths will probably occur to all of us, 

I now conclude as I began, by asking you to accord, by acclamation, 
our sincere thanks to our Chairman of to-day. He is also the 
esteemed Chairman of our Council, and the Editor of our annual 
volume. (Applause.) 
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Peesident.) 

1920 Ma*ckmlay, Miss L. ■ 

1920 Mackinlav, Miss L. M. 

1885 fMarshaiC Rev. G J, 

1918 Marston, Charles, Esq. J.P, 

19081[tMaun(ier, E. Walter, Esq. F.K.A.S. 

1919 Maynard, Miss G. L, 

1909 McLarty, Pharmacist Colin, U.S.N. 

1898 Molony, Edmund Alexander, Esq. (Indian Civil Service). 
1892*tMolony, Lieut.-Colonel Francis A. O.B.E. late R.E. 

1919 Moon, Edward E. P. Esq. M.A. 

1905 fMortimer, Eev. Alfred G. D?D. PhiiadelpMa. 
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N. 

1881 Newton, Rev. Canon Horace, M.A. Camb. of York. 


0 . 

1908*t0ke, Alfred William, Esq. B.A, LL.M. E.G.8. F.L.S. 
(Trustee.) 

1891*tli{Orcliard, H. Langborne, JEsq. Prof, of Logic, M.A. B.Bc. 
(Gunning Prizeman, 1909.) 


P. 

1918 Parkinson, Bernard Robert, Esq. M.I.M.E. 

1881 fPatton, Rev. E. L. D.D. LL.D. Prof. Relations of Philosophy 
and Science to the Christian Religion, Principal, Princeton 
Theo. Seminary. 

1918 Pearce, Miss Constance, 

1920 Pelham-Bum, Miss Sophie Frances. 

1896 fPetter, Rev. W. D. H. M.A. Camb. 

1913 Philipps, Mrs. Bertram. 

1911 Phillips, Charles, Esq. F.R.G.S. 


R. 

1918 *^'Roberts, Theodore, Esq. 

1920 Ross, Alexander, Esq. 

1899 ^Rouse, Martin Luther, Esq. B.A. B.L. 

1920 Routh, Amand Jules McConnel, Esq. M.D. 


S. ■' 

1882 fScott-Blacklaw, Alex. Esq. 

1904^ "^'Sewell, Ebenezer J. Esq. 

1906 Sidebottom, Colonel W. J.P. 

1873 Smith, Chancellor Philip Vernon, M.A. LL.D. 
1920 Smith, B. Luff, Esq. 

1920 Smith, Henry Maurice, Esq. 

1920 Smith, Kenneth Samuel MSurice, Esq. 
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1919 Spink, John Marskall, Esq. ^ 

1920 Steel, Janies, Esq. 

1892 fStilwell, John Pakenham, Esq. J.P. 

19031f*8iittGn, Arthur W. Esq. J.P. F.L.S. (Hoh. Teeasuber.) 
(Trustee.) 

1906 Sutton, Leonard,- Esq. F.L.S. 

1917 Sykes, Rev. W. Dodgson, M.A. 


T. 

1908 *Thirtle, James W. Esq. M.l. LL.D. M.R.A.S. 
1920 ^Thomson, Rev. J. E. H. M.A. D.D. 

1889 Tritton, Joseph H. Esq. F.R.G.S. F.S.S. 

1894 ^Tuckwell, Rev. John, M.R.A.S. 

188? Turton, Lt.-Col. W. H. D.S.O. R.E. F.R.G.S. 


W. 

1876f *Wace, Very Rev. H. D.D. Dean of Canterbury ; Hon. Chap. 

to the Queen; late Principal of King’s College, Lond. 
(Trustee.) (Yioe-President.) 

1873 Waiters, William Melmoth, Esq. 

1878 fWatson, Rev A. Duff, M.A. B.D. 

1920 Weller, Henry Owen, Esq. B. Sc. 

1914 Wetherfield, David A. F. Esq. 

1903 fWhidhorne, Miss Alice M. 

1899 Wigram, Rev. Canon E. F. E. M.A. 

1910 Wilkinson, Rev. Samuel Hinds, F.R.G.S. 

1894 Williams, Colonel Sir Robert, Bart. M.P. 

1879 Willis, Right Rev. Alfred, D.D., Asst. Bishop for Tonga. 


■■ ' "Y. 

1876 Young, C. E. Baring, Esq. M.A. F.R.G.S. 
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ASSOC! ATES. 

1878 Adams, the Ven. James, Archdeacon of Kildare. 

1920 Ainslie, Donald Stuart, Esq. M.A. Univ. of Toronto. 

1876 Aitken, Rev. Canon W. Hay M. H. M.A. Oxon. 

1915 Akhurst, Benjamin, Esq. 

1917 Amer, Rev. William Q. L.Th. Durham. 

1888 f Ahdrews, Rt. Rev. Walter, M.A. D.D. late Bishop of Hok- 
kaido, Japan. 

1920 Armitage, Rev. W. L. M.A. 

1905 Arnstrom, Rev. D. A. 

1887 Arrowsmith, E. M. Esq. 

1914 Ash, William Henry, Esq. J.P. 

1887 Ashby, Robert, Esq. 

1920 Atkinson, Basil E.C. Esq. 

1914 Avenell, George, Esq. (Hon. Auditor). 


1920 Bailey, Rev. Charles John. 

1906 Baker, Lt. -Colonel W. W. R.E. 

1912 Barbour, Mrs. 6. 

1919 Barker, Mrs. Harry 
1912 Barker, Miss Marian. 

1893 Barlow, Rev. C. H. M.A. Oxon. Chap. Bengal. 

1912 Baron, Rev. David. 

1919 Baxter, Rev. W. L. D.D. 

1913 Benjamin, Edgar A. Esq. 

1906 Bent, Mrs. Theodore. 

1894 Bevan, Ven. Archdeacon H. E. J. M.A. Camb. Gresham 

Prof, of Divinity. 

1920 Biddulph, Miss Georgiana. 

1920 ^Biddulph, Lt.-CoL Hope, D.S.O, R.E.A, 

1890 fBigelow, Professor Melville M. Ph.D. 

1920 Bill, l^Irs. Annie Cecilia. 

1888 Bird, Arthur, Esq. E.R.G.S. 

1910 Bishop, Miss Lisa. • 
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1920 Biytlie, Bernard Stewart Mackenzie^ Esq. 

1910 ' Bishop, Miss Peneiope M. ; 

1920 Boileaii, Dr. Margaret Lucy Augusta, M.B. B.S. Bond. 
1900' .Bolton, Miss Elsie H. 

1916 Bond, Miss K. M. 

1902 Boord, Miss Eva J. 

1920 Berwick, Lady Caroline. 

1920 Bramall, Frederick Joseph, Esq. 

1912 Branawell, Miss Cecilia. 

1914 Bramley-Moore, Captain Swinfen, M.C. 

1895 Breed, Rev. F. W. B.A. Durham. 

1919 Brooks, Jabez P. Esq. M.R.C.S. 

1914 Browne, Harold Whitaker, Esq. 

1911 Bruce, Sir Charles, G.C.M.G. D.L. J.P. 

1920 Bnmberg, Rev. J. A. B.D. 

189S f Bryan, Joseph Davies, Esq. 

1913 Buchanan, Rev. L. G. M.A, 

1915 Buckland, Charles Edward, Esq. C.I.E. 

1911 Bxirn, Major Henry Pelham. 

1893 Buswell, Ven. Archdeacon H. D. 


1919 Cain, Mrs. J. 

1920 Calcutta, Most Rev. Foss Westcott, M.A. Camb. Bishop of. 

1910 Candy, Charles Harrison, Esq. B.A. LL.M. Camb. 

19^20 Carpmael, Miss A. C. 

1920 Carr-Gregg, Rev. Ivo Francis Henry, M.A. Camb. 

1920 Carr-Gregg, The Honble. Mrs. Margaret Ellen. 

1907 Carus-Wiison, Henry, Esq. 

1889 fCaudwen, Eber, Esq. M.R.C.S.E. L.R.aP. 

1890 fCaudweil, Paul, Esq. B.A. 

1920 Cazalet, Miss Ikeodora. 

1919 Chadwick, The Rev. Principal Samuel. 

1918 Challice, Mrs. Gertrude Scott, 

1906 Ohambre, Colonel H. W. Alan, 

1917 Chappell, Rev. John William. 

1889 Chatterton, Rev. Canon F. W. 

1884 Chichester, Rev. E. A. M.A. R.D. Hon. Canon of Winchester, 

1918 Christie, George Robert, Esq. M,A. 

1919 Close, *iUbert, Esq. 

1891 fCobern, Rev. Prof. Camden M. D.D. Litt.D. 

1911 Cochrane, Rev. Archibald, M.A. Camb* 

1905 Coliison, Harry, Esq. M.A. Barr. 

1885 fCoote, S. Y. Esq. M.A. Oxon. F.R.G.a 

1920 Cope, Dr. A. B. 

1916 Crawiord, Miss Caroline I. 
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1877 Crewdson, Ilev. Canon 6. M.A. Camb. 
1920 Ciirteis, Miss Etbel Louisa. 


1918 ^Baley William, Esq. F.S. A. F.a.S. 

1914 Danson, Francis Chatillon, Esq. F.S. A. 

1876 Dawson, Eev. W. M.A. F.E.H.S. 

1880 Day, Eev. A. G. M.A. Oxon. 

1888 Deedes, Ven. Archdeacon Brook, M.A. 

1920 de Segundo, Edward 0. Esq. A.M.Inst.C.B. M.Inst. E.E. 

1920 Dence, Eev. Arthur T. . 

1890 fDe Witt, Eev. Prof. John, D,.D. 

1898 *Dibdm, E. W. Esq. F.E.G.S. 

1920 Dick, Miss A. C. 

1920 Dixon, Alfred, Esq. 

1920 Dobbs, Ven. 0. G. M.A. Archdeacon of Kingston, Ont, 

1920 Dobson, Mrs. H. EUis. 

1915 Doman, William, Esq. 

1911 Dreaper, Miss Anna B. 

1920 Dubois, Ernest A. Esq. 

1888 Dunleath, The Et. Hon. H. L. Mulholland, Lord, D.L. 

1885 Durham, The Et. Eeverend H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Bishop of. 
1920 Dyer, William Edwin, Esq. 


1883 Ebbs, Miss Ellen Hawkins. 

1920 Edwards, John S. Esq. 

1918 Edwards, Eev. Thomas Llewelyn. 
1885^tElwin, Eev. Arthur. 

1886 Evans, Eev. James L. M.A. 

1919 Everitt, Miss Elizabeth Ann. 


1899 Fairbairn, H. A. Esq. M.D. M.A. 

1916 Fairhurst, Eev. John William, M.A. Oxon. B.D. Lond. 

1899 fFarquharson, Mrs. E, G. 

1914 Fitzgerald, Thomas, Esq. ^ 

1920 Fleming, Miss Mary E. B.A. M.A. M.D. 

1889 f Florida, The Eight Eev. E. G. Weed, D.D. S.T.D. Bishop of. 
1897 ^Flournoy, Eev. Parke Poindexter, D.D. (Gunning Prizeman, 
1912.) 

1913 fFlournoy, Professor Theodore. 

1918 Forbes, Francis Sinclair, Esq. 

1920 Ford-Moore, Lt.-Colonel Arthur, A.K.C. F.E.S.A. 

1920 Fox, Charles, Esq. M.E.C.S. 

1882ffFox, C. Dillworth, Esq. 

1919 Fox, Thomas, Esq. • 

1904 Prost, Edward P. Esq. D.L. J.P. 
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# : fGedge/ Sydney, Esq. ,M A -* - 

1899 Gibbon, Brigadier-General J. Aubrey, R.E. 

1920 Giles, William Albert John, Esq. Phm.B. 

1908 Gi¥en, J. C. M. Esq. M.D. M.R.G.P. E.G.S. 

1914 Glanville, Rev. William Ewart, Ph.D. LL.B. 

1903 Goodridge, Richard E. W. Esq. 

1918 Gosset, John A. Esq. 

1914 Gosset-Tanner, Rev. James, M.A. Oxon. 

1913 Grantham-Hili, W. St. G. Esq. M.D, M.R.C.S. 

1915 Green, Alfred Withers, Esq. M.R.C.S. L.B.C.P, 

1914 Greenlees, Archibald, Esq. 

1877 Greenstreet, Colonel W, L. R.E. 

1920 Gray, Alfred W. Esq. 

1917 Grey, Rev. Principal H. G. M.A. 

1917 Grimsdale, Arthur Robins, Esq. 

1917 Grimwood, Ernest B. Esq. 

1901 ^Griswold, Rev. H. D. M.A. Ph.D. 

1920 Gutteridge, Michael, Esq. 

1914 Haigh, Alfred, Esq. 

1919 Hall, Herbert Alfred, Esq. 

1920 Harington Mrs. Herbert H. 

1878 Harper, The Ven. Archdeacon H. W. M.A. 

1916 Harris P. Traer, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

1919 Harvey, J. Esq. 

1911 Hawtayne, W. C. C. Esq. M.I.E.E. 

1916 Hay, Rev. R. Wright. 

1916 Hayes, Rev. Joseph Walter. 

1908 fHemming, Miss A. B. 

1920 Henle, Mrs. Frederick. 

1889 fHerbert, Rev. Edward P. 

1896 Hewitt, David Basil, Esq. B.A. L.R.O.S. L.R.C.P. J.P. 

1891 Higgens, T. W. E. Esq. A.M.I.G.l. 

1892 tHiidesley, Rev. A. H. M.A. 

1912 fHill, Prof, W. Bancroft. 

1908 fHodgkin, Miss Alice Mary. 

1902 fllogarth, Rev. Oswald J. M.A. 

1916 Holness, Alfred, Esq. P.R.G.S. 

1920 Hooke, Mrs. Howard. 

1920 Hoskin, John, Esq. E.C. LL.D. D.C.L. 

1918 ’^Hoste, W. Esq. B.A. (Hon. Secrbtaey.) 

1883 fHoustoun, G. L. Esq. F.G.S. 

1888 Howard, Joseph, Esq. B.A. Lond, J.P. F.R.G.S. 

1920 Husbands, Mrs. A. H. 

1897 Hutton, Henry, Esq. 

1890 Hyslop, Rev. James, M.Ar. Ph.D. 

T 2 
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1904 ^Irving, Kev! Alexander, D.Sc. F.G.S. 

1898 Janvier, Eev. Principal Csesar A. Rodney, M.A. D.D. (Ewing 
Christian College). 

1920 Jennins, Rev. Horace Lockwood, L.Th. 

1902 Jessop, Arthur, Esq. 

1919 Johnson, Rev. Gifiord H. M. A. 

1910 Johnson, Miss Zoe. 

1896 t Johnstone, Miss J. A. 


Eemble, Mrs. Stephen Cattley. 

1920 King, Miss Florence Emily. 

1917 Kinnaman, J. 0. Esq. M.A. Ph.B. 

1880 fKnight, Rev. C. F. M.A. Camb. 

1919 Knox, Miss Alice C. 

1918 Kyle, Rev. Professor M. G. D.D, LL.D. 


1873 Lawrence, Yen. Archdeacon C. D. M.A. 

1873 Lea, Miss G. E. 

1917 Lea, Rev. Edward Thomas, M.A. Oxon. M.A. Lond. 

1920 Lee, Smetham, Esq. 

1905 Lees, Rev. Harrington Clare, M.A# 

1911 Leslie, Wilson Edwards, Esq. 

1916 Lewis, Francis T. Esq. • 

1873 fLewis, Rev. J. S. M.A. 

1918 fLias, Francis James, Esq. 

1918 Lindley, Richard, Esq. 

1897 Linton, Rev. E. C. M.A. Camb. 

1915 Little, Miss Jessie. 

1883 fLock, Rev. W. M.A. D.D. Oxon. Fell. Jun. Bursar and Tutor 
of Magdalen, Warden of Keble College. 

1892 f Logan, The Honourable James D. 

1909 Lovely, Rev. F. Cecil, B. A. Oxon. 

1888 Lowrie, Rev. S. T. M.A. D.D. " 

1920 fLucas, Rev. Edmund De Long, Ph.D. (Columbia Univ. N.Y.). 


1910 Macgregor, Colonel Henry Grey, C.B. 

1909 MacEwan, Miss Madge D. 

1914 Mackinlay, Miss Norah Ure. 

1882 Maitland, Rev. H. F. M.A. Oxon. 

1912 fMajor, Charles H. F. Esq. 

1911 Mansel-Pleydell, Rev. J, 0. JI* M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
1911 fManson, Miss Amy. 
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1920 : mrsEall, Rev. Dr. J. S, 

1909^*MarstoB., Rev. Herbert J. R. M.A. DurE. 

1893 fMartineau, A. E. Esq. (Ind. Civ. Serv.), 

18921f^tMasterman, E. W Esq, M.D. Durh. F.R.G.S* 

F.R.G.8. D.P.H. 

1901 MattEews, Prof. Ernest R. B.Sc. AM.I.C.B. F.G.S. 

1920 MattEews, Miss Honoria. 

1920 McCormackj Robert, Esq. 

1920 Macgarr, Rev. George Boyd 
lOlSffMannder, Mrs. Annie Scott Dill. 

1916 Mayfield, Miss EditE. 

1911 ^McCormick, Rev. Samtlel Black, D.D. LL.D. CEancellor of 
Pittsburg University. 

1918 Mercer, Rev. Prof. Samuel A. B. PE.D. D.D. 

1920 Messenger, HugE Major, Esq. 

1917 Miller, Andrew, Esq. 

1916 Miller, Charles Edward, Esq. 

1889 Millingen, J. R. Van, Esq. 
jr Miber, Rev. W. M. H. M.A. F.R.G.S. 

1913 Monro, Capt. Charles G. M.A. M.B. R.A.M.C. 

1907 Moore, Rev. Henry N. M.A. 

1915 MoorEouse, Rev. Matthew B. M.A. Oxon. 

1878 fMullings, John, Esq. 

1893 Munt, Harry G. Esq. 

1914 Nast, Rev. Albert J. M.A. D.D, 

1919 Neill, Rev. Charles M.A. M.B. 

1871 fNelson, J. H. Esq. M.A. 

1885 fNeve, A. Esq. F.R.C.S. L.R.C.P. Edin. 

1919 Newton, Miss Frances E. F.R.G.S. 

1888 fNimr, Faris, Esq. (Ed. “ Mouktataf Cairo. 


1879 fOake, Rev. R. C. 

1886 Oates, Rev. Alfred. 

1902 * Olsen, 0. T. Esq. M.A, PE.D. Sc.D. D.C.L. LL.D. F.L.S. 
F.R.A.S. F.R.G.S. 

1911 Outram, Major Francis D. R.E. A.M.I.C.E. 

1917 Oxland, Rev. Harry. 
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1920 fParker, Miss Felicia Eleanor Annie Parker, F.R.Met.Soc. 
1918 Patton, Professor Walter Melville, PE.D. Hon. D.D. 

1883 Paterson, Rev. T. M. B^ 

1903 Payne, George Herbert, "^Esq. 
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1885 fl^ayne, J. A, Otonba, Esq. F.E.6.S. Chief Registrar and 
Taxing Master of the Supreme Court of Lagos* 

1913 Payne, Rev. W. Laporte. 

1894 Peake, Professor A. S. M.A. D.D. Oxon. Fell. Merton, late 
Tutor Mansfield Coll. Oxon. 

1919 Peile, Rev. Harold Gordon, M.A. Oxon. 

1908 Peirce, Harold, Esq. 

1920 Peirce, Henry John, Esq. 

1913 Pelly, Mrs. Agnes H. 

1887 fPenford, Rev. E. J. 

1908 Perkins, B. Walter, Esq. 

1916 Piesse, Mrs. A. E. F.R.S.A. 

1884 Piper, F. H. Esq. 

1881 Pippet, Rev. W. A. 

1912 Plaister, William Henry, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

1881 Pratt, Rev. J. W. M.A. 

1920 Preece, Arthur J. Stewart, Esq. 

1916 Purcell, Miss Mary Katharina. 


1912 Radstock, The Rt. Hon. Lord. 

1899 Revie, Dugald, Esq. M.B. C.M. Glas. Univ. late Free Church 
of Scot. Medical Mission. 

1918 Rickett, Charles Boughey, Esq. F.Z.S. 

1912 Ridley, Rev. John. 

1920 Roberts, Lt.-Col. Allan Scott, Indian Army (ret.). 

1899 ^Robinson, Rev. Andrew Craig, M.A. v- 

1908 Rouse, Miss Ellen. 

1912 Rudd, H. P. Esq. 

1919 Salmon, Miss E. Nowell. 

1891*^Schofield, Alfred Taylor, Esq. M.D. (Vice-President.) 

(Hon. Editor.) 

1876 tSeeley, Rev. E. 

1910 Shann, Wilham Arthur, Esq. M.B. Cantab. 

1918 Sharp, Rev. Douglas S. M.A. B.D. 

1882 Shepherd, Mrs. F. Wolfskill De. 

1901 fSherard, Rev. Clement E. M.A. Camb. 

1920 Short, Arthur Rendle, Esq. M D. B.S. B.Sc. F.R.C.S. 

1903 Singapore, Rt. Rev. C. J. Ferguson Davie, D.D.; Bishop of. 
1893 Smith, Sir George J. J.P. D.L. 

1906 Smith, Heywood, Esq. M.A. M.D. 

1891 Smith, S. Ashley, Esq. M.D. 

1901 ISmith-Bosanquet, Miss Ella. 

1902 Smyth, William Woods, Esq. L.R.C.S. L.R.C.P. L.M. 

1920 Spackman, Mrs. Isabel M. ^ 
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1879 VlfStatliain, E. J. Esq. A.I.C.E. 

1914:' Sterry,, John, Esq. Hon, F.E.P.S, 

1879 fStewart, Alex. Esq. 

1872 Stewart, Sir Mark J. McTaggart, Bart. M,A. M.P. 

1920 ’^St. John, Colonel Charles William Robert, late R.E, 

1913 Stock, Eugene, Esq. D.C.L. 

1890 fStokes, Anson Phelps, Esq. Vice-Pres. XIX Cent, Club 
U.S.A. Memb. Council S.S. Assoc. 

1887 Stokes, Rev. W. Fenwick, M.A. 

1911 Strange, Miss Mary R. 

1902 fStrong, Rev. Rupert S. M.A. Camb. 

1914 Sutton, Martin Hubert I^oquett, Esq. F.L.S. F.R.6.S. 

1895 Swinburne, Hon. George, C.E. 


1899 fTaimage, Professor James E. Ph.D. F.R.M.S. F.G.S. F.R.S.E. 
F.G.S.A. 

1913 Tambyah, T. Isaac, Esq. B.D. B.Litt. F.R.S.A. M.R.A.S. 
Barr.-at-Law. 

1882 Taylor, Rev. Canon Hugh Walker, M.A. 

1891 fTayior, Rev. Stephen, B.A. Corpus C. Coll. Camb. 

1882 Teignmouth, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Commander R.N. retired. 

1905 Thomas, Rev. W. H. Griffith, D.D. late Principal Wyclifie 

Hall, Oxford. 

1919 Thorold, Miss Violet H. 

1917 Thorpe, Charles Stuart, Esq. 

1906 Tindall, Miss Caroline. 

1910 Titterington, Edw. J. G. Esq. M.A. 

1909 Trench, F. P. Esq. M.B. F.R.C.S. Edin. 

1902 Trumbull, C. G. Esq. Philadelphia. 

1919 Turner, Rev. J. Maurice. 

1882 Tuttle, Right Rev. D. S. D.D. Bishop of Missouri. 


1918 Unmack, Rev. Edward C. 


1920 Verrinder, Thomas, Esq. 

1918 Vining, Edward Payson, Esq. M.A. LL.D. 
1912 Vismes, H. J, H. de. Esq. 
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Waller, Rev. C. Cameron, M.A. Camb. D.D. Principal of 
Huron Coil. 

1889 fWallis, Right Rev. Frederic, D.D. late Bishop of Wellington. 
1892 Walter, Rev. H. M. M.A. Oriel Oxon. 
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1881 Warmg, F, ff. Esq. C.M.G. MJnst.C.E, 

1895 Weaver, George M. Esq, 

1879 Webb-Peploe, Eev. Prebendary H. W. M.A, Camb. 

1911 Wedekind, George Hermann, Esq. 

1919 Welcli, Mrs. N. H. 

1911 Weller, William, Esq. 

1887 Wherry, Eev. E. M. M.A. D.B. Lodhiana, Punjab, India. 

1920 fWHdbome, Bertram Seymour, Esq. B. A. Gamb. M.C. 

1907 f White, Eev. G. E. M.A. D.D. President of Anatolia College. 

1912 White, W, Duncan, Esq. 

1894 tWhitehead, Eev. George, B.A. Lond. 

1920 WilHams, Eev. A. E. L.Th. J.F. 

1881 tWilliams, H. S. Esq. M.A. F.E.A.S. A.C. 

1918 Willis, Gilbert de Laval, Esq. 

1920 Wills, Alex. Esq. 

1896 twills, Harold Temple, Esq. M.A. B.Sc. 

1910 Wilson, Harry, Esq. 

1885 Winslow, Eev. W. C. D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. L.H.D. D.Sc. S.T.D. 

Ph.D, Amer. Vice-President Egyptian Eesearch Account. 
1889 fWinter, The Ven. Archdeacon G. Smith. 

1919 Wiseman, Major P. J. 

1893 Wood, Peter F. Esq. F.E.G.S. 

1892 fWoodd, Eev. C. H. Basil, M.A. Camb, Nat. Sci. Trip. 1890, 
M.A. 

1913 Woods, Eev. W. Hervey, D.D. Litt.D. 

1877 Worthington, T. Esq. B.A. T.G.D. 

1903 fWright, Eev. Ernest Alexanderson, M.A. ' 

1912 Wyatt, Herman Eichard, Esq, 


1912 Young, Sir W. Mackworth, K.C.S.I. 


MISSIONARY ASSOCIATES.- 

/fBaylis, Rev. F. M.A. Oxon. jKoad^, 

Bomfoxd, Rev. Trevor, M.A. Edward^s College, Peshawar, Punjab. 
Brown, Miss Edith, Women's Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, 
Punjab, India. 

ByrSe, The Ven. Louis, B.A. Archdeacon of Kwangsi, Yung Chow Fu, 
Hunan, China, 

Dnrrant, Rev. G. B. M.A. 4, Stanhope Villas, Bromley, Kent. 

Elwin, Rev. W. H. B.A. 7, Sasugaya Clio, KoishiJcawa, Tokyo. 

Fisher, Rev. William, M.A. Kingham Rectory, Chifpmg Norton. 
Monle, Yen. Archdeacon W. S. M.A. Ningpo, China. 

Mylrea, C. Stanley G. Esq. M.D. Koweit, Persian Gulf. 

Nachim, Rev. M, 18, Petherton Road, Highbury, N. 

Parker, Rev. George, King-tse-Kwan, /S.lf. Honan, China. 

Reade, Miss F. Theological Library, Cuddalore, S. India. 

Redwood, A. Me. D. Esq. Richards Town, Bangalore. 

Robbins, Rev. W. M.A. 4, Garden Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Turner, Rev. G. Reynolds, M.B. Hwei-an-hsein, S. China. 

Walton, Rev. W. H. Murray, B.A. Camb. Hiroshima, Japan. 
Willochra, Right Rev. Bishop of, Gladstone, S. Australia. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATES. 


Adelaide Public Library, South Australia. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 

Berlin Koyal Library (per Asher & Co.). 

Birmingham Free Library. ' 

Bolton Library. 

Boston Public Library (per Kegan Paul & Co.). 

Chicago Public Library. 

Chicago University, U.S.A. 

Columbia University Library, New Yorh. 
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